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\\  E  lately  took  occasion,  in  criticising  the  essay  of  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham  of  Aborfoyle,  to  state  our  sentiments  resptxting  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  Ossian’s  Poems.  Preserving  ourselves  unbiassed 
by  the  national  or  party  prejudice,  with  which  the  disputants 
on  eacli  side  have  been  not  a  little  perverted,  we  wished  to 
judge  the  (piestion  purely  by  its  own  merits,  and  by  the  mass 
of  evidence  both  external  and  internal  wdiich  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  The  result  was  on  the  whole  favourable  both 
to  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  these  compositions,  or. 
at  least  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  them  ;  and  we  consider¬ 
ed  the  data  of  which  we  are  in  possession,  as  sulficicnt  to  es- 
tihlisli  tlie  curious  fact,  “  that  there  existed  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  duriitga  very  remote  and  barbarous  age,  original 
poems  of  singular  pathos,  sublimity  and  delicacy  of  senti¬ 
ment.” 

In  the  work  now  before  us,  the  originals  of  Ossian,  as  left 
by  Maepher^n,  are  laid  before  the  public,  accompanied  with 
a  literal  Latin  version,  and  various  critical  and  illustrative 
dissertations  by  different  hands.  These  documents  have  been 
long  and  ardently  desired  by  the  admirers  of  Ossian,  but.  va¬ 
rious  unforeseen  accidents  have  from  time  to  time  prevented 
tlieir  publication.  I'his  wish  has  at  length  been  atchieved 
through  the  zeal  of  the  Highland  Society;  and  more  parti - 
r^ularly  of  their  indefatigalde  coadjutor.  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

T  his  gentleman  has  not  only  made  the  most  strenuous  cxer-  - 
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tions  to  forward  the  puhlicatioii,  hut  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  adorning  it  with  a  critical  dissertation  and  introduction  of 
hi^  own,  in  which  he  examines  in  succession  tlie  various  dis¬ 
puted  points  connected  with  tliis  controversy.  Our  readers 
need  not  lie  informed  that  Sir  John  has  various  weighty  claims 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  literary  corps.  The  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  in  upwards  of  twenty  large  volumes,  was  platmed 
by  him,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  consecjucnce  chiefly 
of  his  persevering  efforts,  and  unwearied  demands  upon  the 
Scotish  clergy,  in  this  work  the  baronet’s  ow  n  literal  yVdhowvs 
did  not  appear,  but  he  has  since  come  before  the  public  as  the 
professed  author  and  compiler  of  a  ]H)hderous  “  Code  of 
Health  and  l.ongevity and  in  the  work  now  before  us  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  office  of  the  critic,  atiti(]iiarian  and  philologist. 
Sir  John  has  been  so  much  accustomed  to  w  rite  interrogatories, 
that  he  cannot  refrain  from  putting  questions  even  when  he 
proposes  to  answer  them  himself,  'riius,  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  introduction,  the  various  heads  to  which  his  in- 
quiri(‘s  have  been  directed,  are  all  stated  in  the  form  of  inter¬ 
rogation. 

“  In  discussing  this  Important  subject,  it  is  intended,  in  the  first  place 
briefly  to  consider  the  following  train  or  deduction  of  evidence,  on  tlje  rc- 
•ull  of  which  hulejicmlcntly  of  the  Gaelic  original  being  nozu  fiublished  the  de¬ 
cision  of  originality  or  imposture  must  in  some  measure  rest.  1.  Whether 
the  Celtic  tribes  in  general  were  not  addicted  to  poetry,  and  accustomed 
to  preserve  in  verse  whatever  tliey  considered  to  be  peculiarly  entitled 
to  remembrance  ?  i?.  Whether  x  arious  Gaelic  poems  did  not  exist  in  the 
Highlands  and  Idands  of  Scotland,  in  remote  periods  of  our  history  ?  3. 
Whether  these  poems  were  not  in  a  great  measure  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  by  Os.'-ian,  a  Scottish  bard,  who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  l  ingal,  a 
Scottislf  warrior  ?  4.  Whether  some  manuscripts  did  nor  exist  in  Scotland, 
in  which  those  poems  were  contained?  b.  WJiether  a  manuscript  of 
thefc  poems  did  not  actually  exist  at  Douay  in  Flanders,  previous  to  Mac- 
pherson’s  collection  ?  6.  W  helher  there  were  not  persons  in  Scotland  who 
preserved  in  their  memory  a  great  store  of  Gaelic  poetry,  and  in  particular 
many  poems  ascribed  to  ('ssian  ?  7.  Whether  the  existence  of  Swaran  and 
other  personages  mentioned  in  these  poems  is  not  authenlicatcd  by  Danish 
historians  ?  S.  Whether  there  is  not  as  much  reason  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  Homer  (whose  works  were  in  the  same  manner  collected  tr  omt  oipa-J 
dition)  as  that  of  Ossian  ?  and  lastly,  Whether  the  principal  objections 
which  have  been  urged /o  (against)  the  authenticity  of  Ossian  have  any 
foundation  ?” 

Sonic*  of  these  interrogatories  may  excite  a  smile  in  our 
readers,  particularlv  tiie  Stli,  wiiere  the  fatlicM*  of  the  epic 
muse  is  brought  to  the  level  of  the  (Gaelic  bard,  and  the  last, 
w'hie.li  ought  in  fact  to  have  snper'^edeil  all  the  rest,  or  to 
have  been  eniirelv  omitted,  as  beint*  the  genus  of  which  the 
oUior  queries  are  but  species.  Wc  shall  not  follow  liic  worthy 
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baronet  through  the  answers  which  this  catechising  of  himself 
proiluccs,  but  be  satisfieil  with  touthino  on  some  points  which 
we  IkucIIv  noticed  in  the  former  article,  or  which  are  now  for 
t!ie  first  time  exhibited  to  the  public.  Of  this  latter  sort  is 
the  information  respecting  the  (Gaelic  manuscript  of  Ossian, 
lately  cxistiiig  at  the  college  of  Douav,  the  particulars  res¬ 
pecting  which  liave  been  brought  to  light  by  the  investi¬ 
gating  spirit  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  has  given  us  at  full 
length,  and  with  liis  characteristic  minuttmess,  the  origin,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  tinal  result  of  this  discovery. 

Having  chanced  to  liear  that  bishop  Cameron,  a  Roman 
(  adiolic  clergyman,  residing  at  Kdinhurgh,  could  furnish  some 
interesting  information  respecting  theantlicnticitv  of  Ossiaii,  Sir 
John  immediately  set  about  liis  ordinary  expi‘ilient  of  a  string  of 
queries,  which  in  due  lime  produced  an  answer  from  the  bishop, 
partly  turnisbing  the  desired  information,  and  partly  referring 
his  correspondiMit  to  some  C’atholic  brethren  who  knew  more 
about  the  matter  than  he  ilid.  "riiese  were  of  course  served 
vvitli  a  processor  percontation  in  their  turn,  which  by  degrees 
drew  forth  all  tliey  knmvon  the  subject.  I'lie  amount  of  their 
toinmiinications  is,  that  Mr.  John  FanjMharson,  of  the  family 
of  Inverey,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  educated  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Douay,  where  he  acquiretl  a  taste  for  classical  and 
polite  literature.  When  he  left  the  nniversitv,  and  rettirned 
to  Scotland,  he  resided  for  abotit  thirty  years  in  tlie  Highland 
district  of  Strathglass,  where  he  bet  aine  a  proficient  in  tlie 
Cnielic  language,  in  the  study  of  whicli  lie  was  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  by  ^^rs.  Fraser,  of  Kilbokie,  a  great  adept  in  this  kind 
ot  h‘arning.  l»y  degrees  lie  contracted  a  ]>artiiditv  for  Krse 
poetry,  of  wliitli  he  made  a  vcty  large  collection  in  nuum- 
seript,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Douay,  vvbitber  be  after¬ 
wards  returned.  'Fhis  MS.  is  describetl  bv  the  UevercMid  James 
Maeirilli vrav,  who  saw  it  at  Douav,  as  a  lar^c  folio  about 
tlint*  inches  thick,  entirely  in  Mr.  Fanpiharson’s  own  hand¬ 
writing.  It  was  left  by  Mr.  Fartpdiarsou  at  Douay  in  1173, 
wlierc  its  value  seems  to  have  been  aliogctlicr  unknown,  for 
it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  studemts,  wlio  treated  it  no  bet- 
terthan  the  calipli  Omar  did  the  treasures  of  llie  Alexandrian 
library,  as  they  were  accustomeil  to  light  llieir  fires  with  its 
oMves.  What  might  have  survived  tlie  dtqirt  dations  of  these 
Vandals,  lias  pr<)bably  for  ever  perished  in  the  wreck  ol  the 
french  ri’volui ion. 

Mr.  M‘Ciillivrav  adds,  that  Alacphcrson's  translation  ot 
D.vNian  iir^t  came  into  Mr.  FarquharsoiTs  hands  in  the  year 
IT(lt)  or  17ri7;  and  tliat  he  renh*:noers  having  secMi  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  inrnitig  ovc  r  his  folio,  and  coinjiaring  it  with  the 
^nuislaiiuii.  “  1  can  posiiivclv  sav,”  subjoiiii  he,  ‘‘  that  1  saw 
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him  in  this  manner  go  througli  the  xchole  poems  of  Fingal  and 
'TemoraP  He  bcliei  cs  also  that  all  the  other  poems  translated 
by  Macpherson  were  in  this  collection,  with  many  mote  of 
equal  merit;  nor  docs  he  remember  ever  having  heard  Mr, 
Fanpiharson  tax  Macpherson  with  deviating  essentially  from 
the  sense  of  his  original ;  though  he  frequently  complained 
that  the  translation  did  not  come  up  to  the  strength  of  the 
Gaelic.  This  difference,  however,  he  seemed  to  ascribe  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  nature  of  the  two  languages,  than  to  any  inaccu. 
racy  or  infidelity  in  the  translator. 

“  When  Mr.  Farqnharson  first  received  Maepherson’s  trans- 
lation,”  says  Mr.  ^l‘GiUivray,  “  1  was  studying  poetry  and 
rhetoric,  and  thouglit  that  nothing  could  equal  the  beauties  of 
the  ancient  poets  whom  1  was  then  reading  ;  I  used  with  in. 
dignation  to  hear  Mr.  Farqnharson  say,  that  there  were  Erse 
poems  equal  in  merit  to  ,the  pieces  of  the  ancients,  whom  1 
so  much  admired;  but  when  I  saw  the  translation,  I  began  to 
think  my  indignation  unjust,  and  consequently  paid  more  at. 
tcniion  to  the  comparison  which  he  made  of  it  with  his  own 
collection,  than  I  xvoidd  otherwise  have  done.” 

Here  we  have  that  kind  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Ossian, 
which  the  lawyers  think  of  peculiar  weight,  the  evidence  of 
a  person  naturally  averse  to  believe  the  truth  of  that  to  which 
he  testifies.  But  though  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son, and  maintain  tliat  “a  Scotsman  must  be  asturdy  moralistwho 
does  not  prefer  Scotland  to  truth  ;”  still  we  think  a  little  scep¬ 
ticism  pardonable  in  admitting  the  testimony  ofaScotcIi  High- 
laiuh  r  in  favour  of  Gssian.  The  love  of  countrv,  like  the  love 
of  self,  will  frequently  blind  the  reason,  and  falsify  evidence, 
whore  tlu  re  is  no  intention  of  deceiving.  Hence,  without 
throwing  any  impeachment  upon  the  veracity  of  Mr.  M^Gilli- 
vr.av,  we  may  still  he  allowed  to  doubt  wbetber  his  memory 
could  have  been  «accurate  as  to  every  particular  of  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  has  communicated.  Iduis  we  think  it 
very*  inqirohable  that  the  whole  poems  of  Maepherson’s  col¬ 
lection  should  have  been  found  in  Mr.  Farqnharion's  manu¬ 
script ;  and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  berune  that  liie 
whole  of  the  Fingal  and  Tmnora  ever  existed  in  any  authentic 
manusciipt,  wdiethcr  ancient  or  modern.  At  the  same  time 
we  think  tlie  antiu  ntieitv  of  Ossian,  and  the  fidelity  of  Mac- 
pher.son’s  translation,  are  considerably  corrol)orated  by  the 
eircnm>tances  respeeiing  Mr.  Far(]uharsoif s  MS.  now  firrt 
communicated  to  the  pnldie;  and  wt*  sympath  se  in  the  self- 
gratnlations  ot  Sir  Jiilin  Sinclair  c)n  thi'  siihiei  i  of  this  “  new 
evidence,  uhieh  it  has  fortunatelv  been  in  his  power  to  bring 
forw.irJ,  regardii'g  the  anihenticitv  ef  Ossiati’s  poems.'’ 

<>ur  lbrinv.r  article  scarcely  entered  into  the  (picstions  of 
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the  age  and  native  country  of  Ossian,  on  which  some  addi¬ 
tional  light  is  thrown  by  the  investigations  of  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair.  Scotish  tradition  is  uniform  in  phicing  the  Fingaiians 
in  the  very  remotest  ages  of  the  national  history  ;  and  the 
pure  paganism,  and  simple  and  characteristic  manners  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  hunting  state,  e^’ery  where  exhibited  in  the 
poems,  are  favourable  to  this  supposition.  The  Scotish  his¬ 
torians,  Boece  and  Leslie,  make  Fingal  the  contemporary  of 
king  Eugenius  II.  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  during 
some  part  of  the  third  century.  Little  credit  however  can 
be  due  to  their  testimony  on  such  a  point;  but  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  it  is  corroborated  by  a  Danish  historian,  Suhm, 
who  is  allowed  to  be  of  great  authority  in  his  own  country.  We 
have  in  the  dissertation  an  extract  from  this  writer,  furnished  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rosing,  pastorofthe  Danish  church  in  London,  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  which  the  age  of  Swaran,  the  king  of  Lochlin 
that  encount'Ted  Cuchullin,  is  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  centurv.  “  Swaran,  ”  says  this  extract,  “  was  the  son  of 
Starno;  he  had  carried  on  many  wars  in  Ireland,  where  he  had 
vanquished  most  of  the  heroes  that  opposed  him,  except  Cu- 
chillin,  who,  ass  stod  by  the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian  king,  Fingal, 
ill  the  jiresent  Scotland,  not  only  defeated  him,  but  even  took 
him  prisoner,  but  had  thegenerosiiy  to  send  him  back  again  to 
his  country  ;  and  these  exploits  can  never  be  efi'aced  from 
men’s  memory,  as  they  are  celebrated  in  the  most  inimitable 
manner  by  the  Scotch  poet  Ossian,and  Swaran  has  thereby  ob¬ 
tained  an  honour  which  has  been  denied  to  so  many  heroes 
greater  than  he.”  This  collateral  testimony,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  of  some  importance  in  the  controversy;  and  here  again  we 
participate  in  the  self-complacency  of  Sir  John,  who  remarks 
that  “  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
forwartl  a  new  and  at  the  same  time  so  convincing  a  proof  ot  the 
authenticity  of  these  ancient  poems.” 

With  respect  to  the  rival  claims  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Ossian  and  the  race  of  the 
I'lngalians,  wc  have  formerly  stated  our  opinion  that  Scotland 
was  the  native  country  of  tnese  heroes,  ami  the  place  of  their 
ordinary  residence,  though  they  fre(juently  visited  Ireland  for 
the  purposes  either  of  warfare  or  the  chace.  1’he  testimony  of 
Scotish  tradition  and  of  the  old  Scotish  writers  is  uniform,  in 
claiming  the  Fingalians  for  their  countrymen  ;  except  per¬ 
haps  Gavin  Douglas,  who  has  this  couplet  in  his  “  Palice  of 
Honour — ” 

“  Great  Gow  Maemome  and  Fun  Mac  Cowl  and  how 

They  suld  be  Geddes  in  Ireland  as  they  say.’ 


)> 


i  tliii  to  common  apprehension  seems  to  convey  the  insinuation 
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that  the  Fingalians  wore  Irishmen,  although  to  the  zealous  Sir 
John  it  hears  a  very  opposiu*  import ;  being  adduced  by  him  as  a 
proof  of  tlie  Scotch  extract  ion  of  these  heroes,  who  he  remarks 
“might  ceitainly  be  bor?i  in  Seotlandihou'jh  they  might  be  ac* 
counted  Gods  in  IrelaUvl.’*  In  the  same  spirit  of  national  prefe« 
fence  lie  interprets  the  testimony  of  C'olgan,  an  Irish  antiqua¬ 
rian,  who  observes,  when  speaking  ot  Ossinn  and  his  heroes, 
that  Fingal  was  much  celebrated  in  poems  ajul  tales  inter  suos; 
“  by  which,"  accordiitg  to  Sir  John  “  he  must  necesarilv  mean 
that  he  belonged  to  Scotland  attd  not  to  Ireland,  as  in  that  case 
he  would  liave  said  niter  nostrates.'"'^  But  why  may  not  the  term 
Vtter  suos  iweiiu  among  his  own  tribe  or  his  own  l  ol  lowers,  as  well 
as  among  liisovvn  countrymen  ?  National  |)arliality  will  naturally 
induce  both  Scotch  and  Irish  writers  to  claim  ilu‘S'.*  heroes  of  an¬ 
cient  song  for  their  rt*.spectiv(!  countries  ;  so  that  little  reliairce 
can  be  placed  on  their  positive  evidence  for  either  side  of  the 
question.  A  le>s  ambiguous  kind  of  tcsiimony  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  poems  themsi*lves,\>  hich  have  been  currmu  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  conciTiiing  the  Fingalians;  and  in  this  r('>pcct  tin  re  is  a 
decisive  advantage  in  favour  of  Scotland.  The  Ciaelic  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian  bear  the  stamp  of  a  noble  genius,  and  a  he¬ 
roic  though  rude  age.  They  are  frci*  Irom  those  puerile  fan¬ 
cies  anil  vulgtir  superstitions,  whicli  distigure  the  Irish  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  same  class,  and  which  mark  a  more  dogencrate  pe¬ 
riod  and  a  less  classical  taste.  The  first  can  boast  ’lu‘  genuine 
aerugo  of  a  medal  of  the  lie.sl  age  ;  the  Iasi  are  a  baser  coin,  the 
produciion  of  a  more  corrupt  icra  of  the  arts.  In  tlie  Irish  poems 
the  Fingaliaiis  are  rejireseiitetl  as  giants  or  beings  of  superna¬ 
tural  strength;  and  St.  Patrick  is  often  introducetl,  to  whom  is 
ascrined  the  honour  of  cmiveriing  Ossian  to  C’!iri>tianitv.  No¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  Gaejic  poems.  It  appears  also 
that  fergus  and  not  Ossian  was,  accvirding  to  the  Irish  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  chief  baril  of  the  Irish  Fmgal,  though  his  worksarc 
hardlv  known  in  Scotland.  'The  Irish  poets,  says  W  alker,  (inhis 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  ba'ds)  liesiow  innumerable  epi¬ 
thets  upon  this  favourite  hard  ;  he  is  ilenommaied  Fergus  c/  the 
sa^rt  tips — the  truli/  in^^enious — sup:  rior  in  knou'/ediie — skilled 
in  the  choice  oj  icordsy  &c.  ^c.  The.se  praises  l>i*.>t()ued  upon  ter- 
Cjus  and  lus  works  seem  to  prove,  that  they  did  not  consider  llic 
genuine  andsnpeiior  poetry  of  Ossiaii,  as  the  produce  ot  their 
own  country. 

“  Fcsldvs  "  snys  the  dissertntmn  “  it  is  admitted  that  the  poems,  attribu- 
t-  d  by  the  Irish  lo  <  ssun,  were  composed  between  the  and  PAb 
cenniries  ;  wlierea^  tlu  poems  ot  Ossian  are  ascribed  b\  cur  traditioi  s  to 
some  of  the  most  remote  periods  of  W'  nch  there  is  any  account  in  the  his¬ 
tory  Oi  ^codand  ;  insomu.  li  tiiat  it  is  a  phrase  commonly  used  in  the  High* 
lands  to  this  day,  when  they  express  a  thing  belonging  to  very  great  anu- 
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to  call  it  Fioniach  or  Fidnntaldh%  i.  e.  belonging  to  the  time  of  Fin* 

Among  the  supplt'inental  disscrtatioits  annexed  to  the  third 
volume,  is  an  essay  on  the  To|)ogra|ihy  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  senses  ot  P'ingal  and  his  \V';irriors  ”  hy  Alexander  Stew¬ 
art,  A.M.,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  ascertain  the  precise  situ- 
ation  of  Selma,  the  supposed  capital  city  of  the  Fingalians  ;  and 
of  the  otlier  remarkable  places  which  arc  signalised  in  Ossian’s 
poetry.  We  are  afraid  that  this  attempt  will  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  abortive,  tluin  even  those  which  have  yet  been  made  to 
fix  tliesciteof  ancient  Ilium  ;  for  when  c/wm  pcrierc  ruiriiVy  the 
statements  of  the  topograpluT  have  but  a  very  precarious  ba¬ 
sis.  Those  however  who  take  an  interest  in  the  investigation, 
may  amuse  themselves  with  examining  Air.  Stewart’sarguments, 
which  are  intended  to  establish  that  this  principal  residimceof 
P'ingal  was  situateil  in  the  district  of  Upper  Lorn  in  Argyle- 
shire,  “  on  a  green  hill  of  an  ohiong  form,  which  rises  on  the  sea 
shore  at  etpial  distances  from  the  mouths  of  the  lakes  Kite  and 
Crevan  and  that  hy  the  Scotish  historians  it  was  called  Ber- 
goninm  and  “  said  to  have  once  been  the  capitol  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Gaels  or  Caleilonians.”  For  the  ed  ideation  of  such  readers, 
there  is  inserted  a  very  w  ell  engraved  “  map  of  ancient  Selma, 
the  residence  of  Fingal,w’iih  part  of  the  Fingal.an  territi^ries  in 
the  shire  of  Argyle.”  Whatever  anthoritv  tliere  may  be  for  these 
geographical  reveries,  it  is  at  least  terrain  that  there  are  many 
places  in  the  Highlands  and  isles  of  Scotland  which  have  deri- 
ved  their  names  from  th  '  Fei  incov  P'ingalians,  and  from  thecir- 
cnmstaiu  es  of  their  history.  In  the  district  of  Morven,  where 
Fingal  is  said  iiv(jnently  to  have  resided,  there  are  a  number  of 
places  calh’d  after  !iim,sneh  as  Dun' inn, ViD^’dVsiovl  or  hill,AVm. 
F(  in  (or  Crum  FhinnJ  Fingal's  steps  or  stairs,  ike.  In  the  parish 
ol  Monivaird  in  the  lV*rth>hire  Highlands,  where  the  Pingali- 
ans  are  also  supposed  to  have  occasionally  taken  up  their  abode, 
there  was  a  stone  seven  feet  high  and  live  broail,  which  was 
known  hy  the  naiiK!  of  Cluch  Ossianyiw  Ossian’s  monuincfit 'Fliis 
•Stone,  ha|jpening  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  military  roads  con¬ 
structed  iiniler  tlie  direction  of  General  Wade,  was  overturned 
hy  machinery.  It  still  remains  however,  w  ith  four  smaller  gray 
stones,  surrounded  by  an  inclosnrc  called  Curn  Ossian,  and 
sometimes  Clack  or  Cam  na  Uuscois  the  stone  or  monument 
of  the  lark,  “  a  happy  allusion*’  says  our  baronet,  “  to  tiie 
tuiH'fid  lays  and  the  soaring  powers  of  a  celebrated  poet” 
k  will  not  suit  either  onr  inclination  or  our  limits  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  all  the  accessory  essays  and  illustrations  w'hicli  are  pre¬ 
fixed  or  appended  to  the  Gaelic  originals  in  these  volumes,  and 
which  are  thrown  together  w  ithout  much  regard  to  the  princi- 
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pies  of  arrangement  or  selection.  Sir  John’s  preliminarv  cl«. 
seriation,  with  the  help  of  much  parenthetical  matter,  a  lonj^  ap- 
peiulix,  and  the  insertion  of  a  translation  of  the  ahh6  Cesarotti’s 
essay  on  Ossian, and  of  Maepherson’s  translation  of  the  first  book 
ofFingal  with  a  new  one  hy  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ross,  occupies 
232  pages,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  first  volume.  About  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  third  volume  is  filled  up  in  a  similar  man. 
ner,  beginning  with  another  essay  of  theabb6  Cesarotti’s.  We 
have  then  a  long  suppletuv  utal  essay  on  the  authenticity  of  Os¬ 
sian  by  Dr.  M‘Arihur,  new  translations  of  certain  passages  of 
the  poems,  the  topographical  essay  already  mentioned,  notices 
of  Gaelic  and  Irish  manuscripts,  &c.  &.c. 

Some  notice  seems  due  to  the  new  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  Fingal  inserted  in  Sir  John’s  dissertation,  as  it  may  he 
considered  as  a  precursor  of  a  complete  version  of  the  poems 
of  Ossian  to  be  executed  on  the  same  principles.  The  author 
of  this  translation  is  the  Rev.  I'homas  Ross,  now  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Scotch  cluir  h  in  Rotterdam,  \v!)o  apologizes  for 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task  l)y  the 
too  frequently  urg  d  excu^e  of  haste.  The  first  sheets  of  the 
dissertation,  it  seems,  were  m  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and 
nearly  printed  otY,  before  he  was  applied  to  for  his  translation. 
For  this  reason  he  wi^hed  to  decline  the  undertaking;  but  no 
ether  person  being  at  hand  who  could  execute  it  in  so  short 
a  time,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  lend  his  assistance.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  better,  had  he  persevered  in  refusing 
it,  as  the  volume^  might  very  w'ell  have  appeared  without  this 
addition  ;  and  as  the  new  t  anslation  would  liave  had  its  value 
greatly  enhanced  l)v  careful  study  and  revisal.  If  it  he  no 
more  than  it  professes  to  ne, — a  faithful  versitm  of  the  Gaelic, 
and  as  literal  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  will  adntit, — 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded  hy  the  literal  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  M'F.irlan  inserted  in  this  work  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  hy  the  accompanying  notes,  that  it  aims  at  a  higher  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  is  considered  by  its  author  as  in  many  instances 
more  poetical^  as  well  as  \^\oxc  faithful^  than  the  translation  of 
Maepherson.  On  this  account  we  are  not  disposed  to  criticise 
it  with  any  undue  lenity.  To  translate  a  potU  well,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  traiisla'or  he  imbued  with  a  certain  portion  of 
poetical  enthusiasm.  Maepherson  certainly  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  destitute  of  this  high  ijualirtcation ;  for  though  lie  is  often 
bombastic  and  obscure,  he  seems,  occasionally,  to  have  had  a 
true  conrontion  of  the  sublime  and  pathetic,  and  to  have 
been  capable  of  euibodying  his  conceptions  in  energetic  lan¬ 
guage.  We  have  not  sufficient  proofs  that  Mr.  Ross  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  like  qualification  ;  and  some  of  liis  criticisms  on 
Maepherson’s  version  incline  us  to  adopt  rather  tlie  contrary 
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conchisiofi.  There  can  be  little  cluiibt  but  that  r^ac!ers  of 
tustc  will  consivler  the  following  passage  of  Maephersou’s  ver¬ 
sion  as  more  ])oetical,  than  the  eorresponiling  part  of  the  rival 
one  ot  Mr.  Ross.  “  1  behelil  their  chief,  savs  Moran,  tall 
as  a  glittering  rock.  His  spear  is  a  bla  ted  pine.  His  sliielii 
the  rising  moon  !  He  sat  on  tlui  .shore  like  a  cloud  of  mist 
on  the  silent  hill  I” — It  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Ross.  “  I  be¬ 
held  their  chief,  said  Moran;  the  hero  is  like  a  rock.  His 
spear  like  a  fir  on  the  mountain  dill';  Like  the  rising  moon  his 
shield.  He  sat  unon  a  rock  on  the  shore,  like  the  mist  upon 
yonder  hill.”  Mr.  Ross  is  very  severe  on  Macjihersou  for  com¬ 
paring  the  spear  of  Swaran  to  a  blasted  pine,  insteatl  of  a 
Lealthij fir  of  the  mountain,  as  it  is  in  the  original  :  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  think  the  image  of  Maepherson  is  the  more  striking 
and  poetical.  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  r(‘specting  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  very  first  lines  of  the  poem.  “  Cuthullm  sat  by 
Tura’s  wall:  By  the  tree  of  the  rustling  sound.”  Mr.  Ross’s 
translation,  “  CuchuHin  sat  bv  the  wall  of  Tura  in  the  sh  nle 
of  a  rustling  tree,”  may  he  closer  to  the  original,  but  it  is  the 
tame  truth  of  a  common  mind.  If  thi:n  it  really  be  tn  con¬ 
templation  to  produce  a  new  Knglisli  version  of  Os  ian,  de¬ 
viating  less  from  the  original  than  that  of  Maepherson,  an  at¬ 
tempt  which  we  would  by  no  means  tliscouragc,  we  take  u  am 
us  to  recommend  it  to  tin?  gentlemen  wiio  are  to  patronize 
this  undertaking,  to  look  out  tor  a  person  wh<'.  shall  n 't  »miy  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  Gaelic,  but  who  shall  ai^o  pos^  ss  a  tole¬ 
rable  port  ion  of  the  vis  pocficti.  Wiien  vve  inten  l  imi  at  ■  an 
i.ncient  gem,  we  must  select  a  mater  al  that  possesses  at  least 
the  tr.msparency,  polish,  and  charaeterislie  tints  of  the  origi- 
I’al,  thougli  not  ail  its  durability  and  int.insie  wort  *. 

Wo  liave  11' 'W  to  ^ay  a  very  few  wortU  respecting  the  oiigi- 
iials  ifiemselves,  which  form  ny  far  ’he  most  iinp'’rt..nt  and 
valmible  part  of  tliese  Nolumes  to  the  Gaefn*  sciiolar.  iie 
circumstanci  s  which  have  so  long  tlelayed  the  puoliration  of 
these  MSS.  arc  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  pr-liminary  dis¬ 
sertation  ;  and  the  public  is  certainly  indebted  to  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  the  C'ommittce  of  the  Highland  Society  ol  Lon¬ 
don,  by  who'C  exertions  we  arc  at  length  put  in  possession  of 
this  liteiwry  curiosity.  It  was  stated,  mi  a  fnim  r  occasion, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  MS.S.  from  winch  Maepher‘'on  was 
supposed  to  have  (Unived  his  princi[)a!  inateriaL,  conUl  he 
found  at  his  death  ;  tbe  origitials  which  remained  were  all  in 
modern  writing,  and  tful  not  correspond  to  the  whole  ol  his 
transialiotis,  for  no  originals  were  found  of  some  (A  tin*  small¬ 
er  poems.  Those  of  the  princijial  poems,  however,  were?  all 
extant,  and  partienlarly  of  the  Fingal  and  J'emor.a  at  tnil 
length,  'idle  G.aelic  sciiolar  has  reason  to  exult  on  iliscover- 
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infir  in  his  favourite  language  two  greatly  admired  epic  pocmn 
of  considerable  magnitude,  aiid  as  he  supposes  of  veiy  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  adepts  in  this  venerable 
language  to  whom  we  have  access,  and  who  arc  competent  to 
decide  on  the  merits  and  defects  both  of  its  antient  and  its 
modern  poetry,  that  the  principal  parts  of  these  Gaelic  origi¬ 
nals  ])ossess  uncommon  beauty  and  majesty  ;  and  are  such  as 
scarcely  any  modern  could  sncces'^fnlly  imitate;  much  less 
INlacpherson,  who  was  but  very  moderately  skilled  in  the  Gae¬ 
lic  language,  ajid  wlio  has,  in  many  instances,  betrayed  gross 
ignorance  of  his  author’s  meaning,  and  strangely  perverted 
Ids  sense.  At  tlie  same  time,  they  discover,  in  various  pas¬ 
sages  of  these  originals,  colloquial  barbarisms  and  corrup- 
tio!)s,  uhieh  betray  tiie  interpolating  hand  of  a  modern  artist, 
and  uhieh  may  have  arisen,  either  from  the  inaccuracy  of  a 
transcriber,  or  the  aceiiiental  (Uuiations  necessarily  incident 
to  works  which  are  solely  preserved  by  tradition.  I’hiis,  in 
the  tollowii  g  in^tan(•es,  the  Gaolie  idiom  is  completely  violat- 
et!  ;  rii'.i;al,  v.  1:74,  we  have  ‘‘  liuith  i  ’  ebrnaidh  bn  ghenr  ro’ 
tbaotb  in  Ki)glis!),  “  l\un  ibt*  sharp  steel  into  his  side 
whieii  is  coidorma!)le  to  onr  idiom  :  but  the  (hudie  verb  Rinth 
c()rre>j)on(ls  to  that  meaning  only  of  the  Knglish  run^  which  is 
exprevSv'd  bv  the  Latin  citrro ;  and  not  to  that  which  isex|)ress- 
C(l  by  irudOy  to  thrust ;  so  that  the  (Lielie  j)hrase  is  the  same 
a‘i  if  wc  h  id  said  in  l/atin,  “  Gururrif  ebalyl>em  acrein  pirejus 
latii'-.”  Again,  v.  we  have,  “  Xa  tludt  air  an  tulach  ardP 
“  i'jyon  it  h>gh  liilf'  wIkmc  the  regimen  ol  the  preposition  is 
violaii  d,  in>t  as  if  wi*  had  said  in  Latin,  in  lolins  rdi/usy"  in- 

sti'ad  ol’  “  in  coHo  rditoR  'There  is  a  like*  want  of  regimen  in 
Garrulxihnra,  v.  12!T  w  herr*  wa*  have  “  mneheann  ant  shoniy^ 
in  Latin/*’  Mipi*r  eaj)nt  hrrosy^  inst(*ad  rd  **  super  capnt  /uroisP 
'Thest'  glaring  inaeenracies  snfHeiently  prove,  that  the  copy 
now  pid)!i.vheil  is  not  a  pure  transcript  from  the  ancient  Gaelic. 
I’hev  mav  indt'ini  he  aiti  ihnteu  to  the  corrnjitions  arising  from 
the  I;  jisc  of  iinu‘,  or  ascribed  to  the  cart'U‘ssiu*ss  of  transcribers 
or  ri‘(  iters,  lint  when  w(‘  take  them  in  eonj unction  with  the 
manv  flat  and  nnpoctieal  jiassages  whiih  occasionally  occur  in 
till*  longer  poems,  they  ser\e  to  convince  us,  that  mneh  ot 
till*  eimneeting  n  alter,  even  of  the  Cdielie,  is  of  modern  ma¬ 
nufacture  ;  and  has  no  more  claim  to  hi*  eonsiden’d  as  the  ge- 
nnic.e  pri'diution  of  the  Tingalian  hard,  than  the  engraved 
head  with  till*  title  Ossian,  which  is  ridicnionslv  prefixed  to 
these  voh'iues,  can  he  admitted  to  he  a  likeness  taken  from 
the  life.  'This  connecting matter,  we  think,  lias  been  foisted 
in  to  fill  lip  eroNii'cs,  and  to  make  complete  wholes,  ot  what 
only  1‘xistcil  as  detaeiieil  fragments. 

AV'ith  respect  to  the  literal  I.atin  version  of  Mr.  Robert  Mac- 
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farlan,  it  is  the  most  miserable  and  un|>ootical  that  was  over 
attempted  ;  nor  can  wr  discover  what  advantage  is  to  follow 
from  rendering  an  Erse  poet,  word  for  word,  into  a  learned 
language,  without  paying  the  smallest  regard  to  the  essential 
iJiotu  or  phraseology  of  that  language.  '  Such  phrases  as  /.ora 
inmbonnn  for  cloudy  Zerj,  and  Ulin  cifharurum  for  the  musical 
L  lin  perpetually  occur;  and  may  perluips  he  defended  as  co¬ 
pies  of  a  very  familiar  Gaelic  idiom.  But  w  hy  write  super  tu^ 
inulo  arduo^  instead  of  in  eollo  edito  ;  and  what  are  we  to  make 
of  the  phrase  Est  princeps  sub  laude?  If  the  fame  of  ONsiaii 
were  to  be  estimated  through  the  medium  of  such  a  transla¬ 
tion,  or  rather  as  this,  itcertaiiily  w'ould  never  have 

excited  a  literary  warfare  in  this  enlightened  age?  and  nu- 
tiofi. 

Art.  II.  yin  Illustration  of  the  General  Ev  idence  establishing  the  Reality 

of  Christ's  Resurrection  By  George  Cook,  A.  M.  Mini.iter  ot  Lau* 

rence-Kirk.  8vu.  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  boards.  Longman  and  Co, 

1808.  . 

merit  and  importance  of  this  work  will  Justify  us  to  our 
readers,  in  giving  tlnuu  an  ample  accoinit  of  its  cn»itents, 
and  describing  prt'tty  mucli  at  large  i^s  cxc«*lle;ices  and  de¬ 
fects.  The  plan  of  tite  writer  is  “  to  examine  the  eval  Mice 
for  tile  reality  of  the  resurrection,  to  detcTiuim*  whether  that 
evidence  b  *  sutHcient  to  produce  a  rational  and  steady  bcTud.” 
In  pursuance  of  this  .iesigii,  he  divides  his  subject  into  four 
distinct  heads. 

“  The  general  evidence,”  he  says,  “  aris 's  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  source^ : 

1.  From  the  profthecies  (tf  desus,  that  at  a  certain  time  hr 
was  to  rise  from  tlie  dead,  conjoint  d  witli  his  wisdom. 

2.  From  the  fact,  tliat,  at  this  precise  time,  his  body  was, 
bv  the  confession  of  all  who  had  access  tt)  know,  not  to  be 
fourul  in  the  sepulchre  in  which  it  had  been  laid,  although  the 
iiutst  eliVctual  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  re¬ 
moval. 

8.  From  the  positive  testimony  of  the  disciples,  that  after 
this  time  they  Irequently  saw  him,  conversed  witli  him,  and 
received  from  him  those  instructions  upon  which  they  acted 
in  publishing  his  gospel. 

L  From  the  sucwss  whii!h  attended  their  preaching,  founded 
upon  the  alledged  fact  that  he  had  actually  ri  mu.”  pp.  3,  '4. 

The  first  and  second  part  occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  volume.  'The  author  seems  to  reserve  himscb  lor  the  two 
latter  general  divisions,  under  w  iiich  he  has  introduced  a  .senes 
of  arguments,  for  tin*  most  part  forcible,and  always  judiciously 
arranged,  clearly  illustrated,  and  adorned  by  an  excellent 
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style.  Tlie  lliircl  part. shows  tiiat  t)»e  apostles  could  not  be 
deceived  themselves,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  deceive 
others.  'File  former  position  is  established  by  considering  the 
manner  of  Christ’s  appearance,  as  recorded  in  tlie  evangelical 
liistory.  'I'lie  latter  embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The 
author  describes  the  disappointment  of  the  apostles  when  their 
master  was  crucified  ;  he  shows  that  they  must  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  world  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable,  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity  could  not  gratify 
any  passion,  or  bring  with  it  any  temporal  advantage  to  the 
apONtles,  and  was  not  such  an  undertaking  as  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  men  of  their  habits  of  thinking,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  notion  that  the  end  jus¬ 
tified  themeans,  that  tliey  underwent. the mostdreadful  persecu¬ 
tions,  and  even  sacrificed  their  lives,  though  they  knew  before¬ 
hand  what  sutTerings  they  must  endure.'  He  farther  considers 
tlie  difference  between  their  case  and  that  of  tho^e  who  have 
suffered  for  false  ojiinions,  the  advantages  whicli  they  would 
have,  deriv.  tl  from  retracting  their  testimony,  the.  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  with  which  thi‘v  submitted  to  persecution  and 
death,  ami  the  support  given  to  the  argument  by  their  pre¬ 
ceding  conduct.  On  that  branch  of  the  argument  which 
shows  that  the  apostles  did  not  intend  to  deceive  others,  the 
follow  iinr  excellent  remarks  are  introiluced. 

‘  Flit  if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  he  still  thought  that  the  apostles 
derived,  from  their  own  reflection,  the  enlarged  views  which  they  possessed, 
or  adhered  to  them  without  any  belief  of  their  being  the  dictate^  of  in- 
spli.ition,  th.is  much,  it  would  seem,  must  be  granted,  that  their  moral  per¬ 
ceptions  were  exquisitely  acute,  that  tliey  have  had  the  strongest  admira¬ 
tion  ot  \irtuc,  the  strongest  zeal  fb*  the  promotion  of  piety,  when  they 
undertook  so  diflicult  a  work  to  sicurc  tlie  triumph  of  virtue,  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  principles  of  a  purer  religion.  If  this,  however,  was  the  case, 
and  if  it  was  not,  no  account,  supposing  them  to  be  impostors,  can  be 
given  of  their  .ippearing  as  teachers  ;  in  what  manner  shall  it  be  recon¬ 
ciled  w.th  a  great  part  ot  w  hat  they  taught  ?  'Fhey  blended  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  trutl's  with  tile  strangest  falsehoods  ;  they  suggested  the  most  striking 
motives  for  the  conscieniiou'  discharge  of  duty,  hut  these  motives  deiivcd 
all  till  ir  h>rcc  from  the  truth  ot  what  they  knew  to  lx?  a  fiction  of  the 
imagination  ;  they  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  unwearied  efforts  to 
delude  mankind,  and  were  guilty  of  what,  to  them  who  certainly  thought 
most  justly  of  (bxl,  must  liave  appeared  the  most  shocking  profanity, 
'flu  y  l.  id  It  dow  n  as  the  fundumenial  principle  of  their  system,  writhrut 
the  .tckuowledgment  ot  which,  liey  admitted  none  into  the  society  which 
liny  formed,  that  the  Almigluy  had  given  a  divine  mission  to  a  man,  who 
tlu  y  weie  certain  had  no  such  n  ission  ;  that  this  man,  whose  body  was 
coiiiipting  in  the  tomb  where  it  had  been  deposited,  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  had  ascended  to  heaven  ;  that  he  had  been  honoured  in  high¬ 
er  regions  .ts  tlie  saviour  of  the  human  race,  and  had  been  constituted  the 
Judge,  to  whom  all  who  have  ever  lived,  are,  on  the  great  day  of  retribu- 
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lion,  to  render  an  account  of  their  actions.  What  can  be  conceived 
more  wicked  and  more  blasphemous,  than  those  declarations,  if  they  who 
made  them  were  assured  that  they  had  no  foundation  in  truth  ;  yet  they 
w'ere  published  for  the  sole  design  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  those  who  honoured  and  obeyed  him ;  they  were 
pubhshed  by  men  who  zealously  inculcated  the  sacred  obligation  of  the 
most  undevlating  integrity ;  and  who  represented  falsehood  even  in  the 
best  of  causes,  as  meriting  the  indignation  of  heaven.  1  here  was  then, 
in  the  character  of  the  apostles,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  giving  a 
false  testimony,  a  junction  of  the  most  exalted  virtue  and  the  most  con¬ 
summate  depravity  ;  an  union  most  unnatural,  the  existence  of  which  it  is 
di/hcult  to  conceive.  ’  pp.  60— 62. 

Under  the  fourth  head,  Mr.  Cook,  after  establishing  the 
fact  that  the  apostles  did  extensively  diffuse  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  represent  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  the  truth  of  their  religion  must  he  placed, 
proceeds  to  sliew  the  iinpracticahility  of  any  attempt  to  esta¬ 
blish  Christianity  at  that  time,  either  among  the  Jews  or  Gen¬ 
tiles,  if  it  had  not  been  divine. 

This  part  of  the  work,  vvhicli  is  very  copious  in  discussion, 
divides  itself  iiito  two  sections.  'Flic  first  is  employed  in 
pointing  out  the  obstacles  wbicli  must  have  prevented  the  Jews 
from  embracing  Christianity,  on  the  supposition  of  its  false¬ 
hood.  Here  tlie  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  institu¬ 
tions,  their  fond  expectation  of  a  temporal  conqueror  to  res¬ 
cue  them  from  Roman  bondage  and  lead  them  on  to  univer¬ 
sal  dominion,  their  repugnance  to  own  a  crucified  criminal  as 
the  promised  Messiah,  and  their  indignation  at  the  removal  of 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  are  well  illustrated. 
The  author  contends,  that  this  argument  is  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  of  the  inflexible  firmness,  with  whicli  the  Jews 
adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  amid  the  frecpient  vicissi- 
tudes  of  fortune  which  they  experienced  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  tlien  offers 
some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  those  Jews  who  rejected 
Christianity,  and  very  naturally  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Jo- 
se])hus  concerning  our  Lord.  He  observes, 

‘  Had  any  other  account,  (such  an  account  as  intelligent  men  who  knew 
the  whole  story  of  the  resurrection  to  be  an  imposition,  and  who  had  in 
their  po’^session  irresistible  proof  of  this,  would  have  given)  everlieen  pub¬ 
lished,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  directly  mentioned,  or  some 
allusion  w'ould  have  been  made  to  ii,  by  the  historians  of  Jesus ;  because  to 
have  pass ’d  it  over  without  notice,  without  some  attempt  to  refute  it,  would 
have  been  virtually  to  give  up  the  cause,  flut  whatever  might  have  been 
the  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  there  is  ar>  author  of  that  period,  in  whose 
Writings  we  should  have  certainly  found  it.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  his¬ 
torian,  himself  of  the  priesthood,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  interests, 
and  apparently  to  the  faith  of  his  natioD,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  memo- 
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nbir  ftirge,  and  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  lived 
after  Christianity  had  made  considerable  progress,  could  not  have  omitted 
so  interesting  a  document.  Yet  he  has  preserved  a  total  silence  respecting 
the  resurrection,  that  passage  in  which  the  life  of  Jesus  is  shortly  given 
being  certainly  spurious.  It  may  then  be  inferred  that  he  knew  of  no  con¬ 
tradictory  testimony  to  that  of  the  apostles  ;  the  more  so  as  the  publication 
of  it  would  hive  contributed  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  would  thus  have  promoted  his  interest,  no  less  than  have  gratified  his 
enmity  to  the  religion  of  Christ.*  pp.  155,  156. 

set  oml  section  of  the  fonrlli  part  describes  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  would  have  prevented  Christianity,  if  it  had  not 
been  divine,  from  being  embraced  by  the  Gentiles,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  subjects  of  the  Uoman  enijiire.  The  author 
shows  the  jxnverlul  intluenee  which  Paganism  exerted  over  the 
mind,  and  the  causes  from  whence  it  arose.  Men  were  encou¬ 
raged  in  tin*,  indnlge.nce  of  strong  pasNiims  by  the.  looseness  of 
Pagan  morality,  and  the  example  of  their  goils  ;  the  Romans 
were  taught  to  ascrilie  their  victories  and  grandeur  to  tlie  iu- 


terference  of  tutelary  deities,  and  to  adopt  or  abaiulon  enter- 
prizes,  as  the  auguries,  and  other  ominous  intimations,  wore  I'a- 
vourahh*  or  adverse.  He  observes  farther,  that  tlie  belief  in 
housi!hold  tleities,  and  the  sentiments  which  we  re  coimnouly 
entertained  respecting  them,  were  calculated  to  increase  very 
much  the  inllucnce  of  ])aganism.  It  is  then  shown  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  adapteil  to  destroy  the  attachment  to  those  re¬ 
ligions  which  it  found  existing  among  mankind  ;  on  account 
of  the  abjuration  of  idolatrous  worship  w'hicb  it  retpiired,  the 
lowly  appearance  of  Jesus  C’hrist,  the  strictness  of  the  mora¬ 
lity  of  the  Ni‘W'  l\*stament,  tlu*  features  of  eliaraeter  which 
the  Homans  im^st  admii\‘d,  contrasted  with  tin*  humility  and 
meekness  of  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  and  the  universal 
contmnjit  of  that  nation  to  u  hich  tin*  lir>t  preachers  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  hehmgi'd.  It  is  larlhcr  proM‘d  that  ( 'hristianity  could 
not  have  ivcommemlt'il  itself  hv  operating  on  anv  general 
principle^  of  their  nature ;  such  as,  the  love  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  an  a|)tiiu(l('  to  he  biassed  hv  strong  hopes  and  fears,  or 
A  love  of  ease  anti  iiululgenet*.  From  these  premises  the  au¬ 
thor  iiders. 


‘  That  there  were  no  natural  causes,  which,  abstract/ws^^  fi  tun  positive  evi¬ 
dence,  could  even  facilitate  the  pi  ogress  ot  Chi  isti.tnirv,  hut  t’  at  there  were 
the  strongest  natural  causes  to  retard  that  j>rogress  ;  and,  ccmsec|uontly,  that 
havl  it  been  proposed  to  tlie  (ientlle  world,  wiilumt  any  thing  to  evince  its 
divine  origin  but  its  inn  Insic  excellence,  auil  the  uns  ippoi  ttil  assertions  ot 
its  teachci  o  that  it  was  .»  revelation  tiom  h.eaven,  little  serious  attention 
would  ha\c  been  paid  to  it,  and  lew'  or  none  would  h.ive  been  converted; 
that  it  must  theretbre  have  U  vn  accompanied  with  some  cxtern.'l  ivuh  nce 
eminently  adapted  to  Impress  the  mind,  and,  in  tact,  appearing  so  decisi\c 
as  to  induce  men  without  hesitation  to  renounce  the  must  ubsiinaie  and 
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deep  rooted  prejudices ;  and  finally,  that  this  evidence  must  have  been,  by 
ail  who  were  converted,  scrupulously,  and  minutely  examined,  because  there 
was  no  previous  inclination  to  regard  it  as  sufficient,  but  every  motive  to 
reject  it ;  and  because  there  was  no  room  for  enthusiasm  to  warp  and  mis¬ 
lead  the  judgment.*  pp.  270,  27 1 . 

lie  then  proceeds  to  considcM*  tlie  nature  of  the  eviileiicc 
which  the  preachers  of  Christianity  adduced,  consisting  of  the 
miracles  which  they  wrought  themselves,  and  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  which  they  constantly  asserted  ;  and  he  shows  the 
facility  with  which  those  who  did  not  witness  the  exercise!  of 
the  miraculous  powers,  might  have  satisfied  their  minds  of 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  Christ  rose  again  ;  as  the  Jews 
were  widely  dispersed,  and  there  was  a  chain  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  resurrection,  aiul  the 
nio^t  remote  countries  in  w  hich  the  Apostles  taught.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  attention  of  the  Roman  t.m|)crors  had  been, 
tor  various  reasons,  particular! v  directed  to  transactions  in 
Judea. 

A  historical  illustration  of  the  argument  follows,  by  which 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  very  limited  success 
which  had  attended  the  efforts  in  more  modern  times  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  Christian  Religion  among  heathen  nations,*  or 
even  to  introduce  reformation  of  religious  sentiment  among 
Christians  themselves.  The  work  concludes  with  some  remarks, 
respecting  the  obligation  to  yield  assent  to  poNitivc  evidence 
of  such  a  kind  and  measure  as  is  adduced  in  support  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

VV^c  consider  it  as  a  capital  defect  in  this  work,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  evangelical  history  is  assumed.  In  almo.st 
every  publication  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  wt*  (ind  so 
many  truths  taken  for  granted  which  we  have  heard  denied  or 
questioned,  that  we  begin  to  think  it  has  been  our  utdiapjiiness 
to  mix  w  ith  unbelievers  w’ho  have  carried  their  scejiticisin  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  common  among  that  description  ot 
men.  We  have  remarked,  that  sucli  characters,  tor  the  most 
part,af}irm  tlie  New  Testament  to  be  altogether  an  imposture; 
they  contend  that  the  miracles  never  were  pertormed,  that  tlie 
name's,  the  labours,  the  travels,  and  the  whole  history  ot  the 
apostles  are  feigned  ;  and  when  they  take  np  a  hook  on  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  assumes  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  the  evangelical  records,  they  lake  the  liberty  ot 
indulging  their  ridicule,  if  they  happen  to  he  ot  that^  class 
whose  mindb  cannot  he  awed  to  seriousness  even  by  considera¬ 
tions  w’hich  relate  to  death,  judgement,  and  eternity  ;  or  it 
they  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  discover  on  wliich 
side  the  truth  lies,  they  shut  the  book  with  disanpoint- 
and;  perhaps,  confirmed  scepticism.  I  wanteu  proof 
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(said  an  impartial  reasoncr,  whose  principles  of  religions  be¬ 
lief  had  been  shaken,  hut  who  aftenvards  was  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity)  that  the  New  Testament  was  not  a 
forgery  ;  and  when  I  had  recourse  to  publications,  which  pro- 
fessed  to  satisfy  rny  inquiries,  I  found  adduced,  as  evidence, 
declarations  of  facts  from  the  very  hook  which  I  supposed 
not  to  he  authentic.  As  if  in  a  court  of  justice,  when  the  judge 
objected  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  said  to  be  per¬ 
jured,  the  counsel  should  reply  that  he  would  bring  the  man’s 
own  declaration  in  proof  that  he  was  not.” 

Christianity  do  s  not  require  an  unwarrantable  concession  of 
premises,  in  order  to  lead  an  impartial  mind  to  acknowledge  its 
truth.  There  are  facts  universally  acknowledged,  (excejit  by 
that  school  who  renounce  the  classics  as  the  invention  of  the 
middle  ages)  upon  which  reasonings  may  he  instituted,  and  ir- 
resistihh*  conclusions  drawn,  in  support  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  ahundantly  sulheient  to  satisfy  a  fair  and  candid  inquir}’. 
Or  if  evidence  be  educed  from  the  book  whose  character  is 
the  subject  of  dispute,  it  should  he  confined  to  the  puritv, 
the  sublimity,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  peculiarities  of  the  style,  and  such  other  arguments 
as  carry  weight  in  themselves  itidependcntly  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  authenticity  or  imposture. 

The  advocates  of  Chrir,tianity  too  often  write,  in  tlie  present 
day,  as  if  llh‘y  hatl  l\)rphyry  or  Cclsns  to  contend  with,  who, 
living  near  the  Christian  icra,  and  being  unable  to  controvert 
the  fact  of  the  miracles  on  account  of  the  recency  of  their 
occurrence,  fidly  allowed  them  to  be  true.  Hut  they  evaded 
the  conclusion  that  therefore  tiic  religion  which  Jesus  taught 
must  be  divine,  by  ascribing  his  miracles  to  the  power  of 
magic.  And  in  the  answers  which  were  given  to  tlieir  objec¬ 
tions  by  the.  fathers,  no  pains  are  taken  to  establish  tlie  truth 
of  the  miracles,  l)nt  only  to  show  t!)e  weakness  and  inadecpiacy 
of  the  causes  to  wliich  they  were  ascribed.  In  thepreseiit  illu¬ 
minated  age,  the  infidel  would  hliisfi  to  mention  the  intinence 
of  magic,  as  a  satisfiietnrv  solution  of  the  miracles  of  Christ; 
and,  unless  an  excepti»ni  he  taken  to  Mr.  flnnu*,  who,  from 
his  resemblance  to  Porphyrv,  would  perhaps  have  ad(q)ted  his 
theourgic  theory  if  ])ri‘ss(vi  hard  with  the  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  miracles,  we  think,  that  nnhelieviMs  would,  rath'T 
of  the  two,  confess  that  Jesn  ;  was  a  diviiu'  eharacier,  than  a 
magician,  on  the  suppc^sition  that  he  ralnu\i  the  sea  and 
raised  the  dead  with  a  word.  Ihn  tin*  fact  is,  that  infidels 
have  chatiged  their  ^tvh*  with  the  tinu's.  Thev  denv  the  mi- 
fades  altogether,  now  that  t!u*  disianee  of  time  at  wl»icl»  they 
were  performed,  renders  the  jiroof  of  them  n  ore  dithenlt. 
They  talk  of  the  growing  weakness  of  historical  testimony  ac- 
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cording  to  its  years  ;  and  as  foripcrly  the  statements  and  asser¬ 
tions  of  aiuicjuity  were  supposed  to  demaiHl  our  reverence, 
like  the  venerable  wrinkles  and  hoary  hairs  of  age,  they  are 
now'  siipposed  to  boar  a  stronger  resemblance  to  its  decrepitude, 
iiiibeciliuy,  and  dotage.  AihI  lines  and  angles  have  been 
brought  forward  to  demonstrate,  most  mathematically,  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment,  when  the  historical  testimony  in  favour  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  die,  and  tell  no  more  tales  against  the  sceptics. 
'J  he  infidels  speak  also  of  the  facility  of  traud,  and  enlarge 
on  the  sublime  discoveries  of  modern  philosopliy,  both  phy¬ 
sical  and  metaphysical ;  in  a  word,  the  ground  which  infidelity 
takes  for  the  attack,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  formex- 
ly,  and  we  must  tlierefore  shift  our  batteries,  or  we  shall  exert 
ourselves  to  no  purpase. 

Having  thus  entered  our  protest  against  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  assuming  truths  which  ought  to  be  proved,  in  defend¬ 
ing  Christianity  ;  we  are  anxious  to  decliure  to  our  readers, 
what  they  will  probahly  hear  with  surprize,  after  such  re¬ 
marks  on  a  capital  defect  in  this  work — that  wc  think  it,  not¬ 
withstanding,  adapted  to  be  highly  useful  to  that  class  of  per¬ 
sons  who  question  the  genuineness  of  the  evangelical  records. 
Mr.  Cook  has  introduced  arguments  which  do  not  depend  for 
support  on  the  positions  which  he  has  assumed.  Indeed  his 
data  are  not  at  all  necessaiy’  for  establishing  the  fact  to  which  he 
has  devoted  llie  largest  portion  of  his  work,  and  which  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  mast  serious  attention.  VVe  allude  to  his  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  obstacles  which  existed  among  the  Jew.s,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Gentiles  on  the  other,  to  the  adoption  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  part  of  his  task,  Mr.  C.  has  indeed  executed 
with  a  master’s  hand,  and  fully  atoned  for  the  deficiency 
which  we  have  pointed  out.  He  presents  the  reader  with  a 
just,  full,  spirited,  and  elegant  description  of  Gentile  man¬ 
ners,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  hispu/posc.  When  he  investi¬ 
gates  the  general  principles  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  with  per¬ 
spicacity  and  discrimination,  and  lie  applies  his  observations 
w’ith  admirable  effect  to  the  caiisrj  which  he  aims  to  support. 
'^J’lie  arguments  w'hich  he  assembles,  are  not  loosely  and  inju* 
diciously  hung  together,  so  as  to  be  useless  or  ruinous  to  each 
other;  hut  are  disposed  and  adjusted  with  so  much  logical 
nicety  and  skill,  as  to  strike  with  united  light  and  accumulated 
force  upon  liie  mind.  We  have  not  read  a  book  for  some 
time,  ill  w  hich  we  so  easily  perceived  the  meaning  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  apprehended  the  w  hole  force  and  bearing  of  hls^i^ 
gunients.  The  remarks  he  has  introduced  on  antieni  wri¬ 
ters,  which  his  subject  in  several  places  required,  display  an 
nnkm  of  knowledge  aud  critical  discernment.  He  bas  placed 
a  celebrated  passage  of  Tacitus  in  a  new  light,  and  we  cm* 
VoL.  IV.  Pp 
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tirely  agree  with  him  in  the  propriety  and  importance  of  hb 
interpretation.  The  passage  is  the  following:  ‘*repress^ue 
in  prscscns  cxitiabilis  superstitio,  rursus  erumpcbat,”  &c.  The 
meaning  has  been  supposed  to  be,  that  Christianity  was  check¬ 
ed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  afterwards 
reappeared  and  spread  itself  with  greater  rapidity.  Mr.  C. 
considers  the  temporary  repression  to  refer  to  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  the  deatn  of  Christ,  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
vival  to  relate  to  tne  numerous  conversions  which  took  place 
when  the  apostles  began  their  ministry  in  Jerusalem.  And 
though  he  considers  the  work  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  to  be  spurious,  yet  he  contends  that  “  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  from  the  title  of  these  forgeries,  that  as  it  must  have  been, 
or  rather  w'as,  an  established  practice  with  the  governors  of 
provinces  to  send  occasional  dispatches,  detailing  the  most  re¬ 
markable  incidents  which  affected  their  governments,  so  Pilate 
had  conveyed  ample  information  concerning  Jesus.  There  is, 

I  think,  some  ground  for  believing,  that  Tacitus  derived  from 
sources  of  this  kind  the  information  which  he  has  transmitted 
respecting  Christ.”  p.  282. 

The  last  part  of  this  work  forms  an  excellent  sequel  toPaley’s 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  As  Dr.  Paley  deduces  his  argu¬ 
ment,  from  the  persecutions  and  martyrdom  whh!h  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  underwent  in  support  of  their  as¬ 
sertions,  Mr.  C.  derives  his  evidence,  in  the  part  of  the  work 
to  which  we  refer,  from  the  fact  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  em¬ 
bracing  the  Christian  Religion.  Whatever  power  some  may 
ascribe  to  the  caprice  and  changcableness  of  the  human 
mind,  to  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the 
other,  this  volume  contains  abundant  proof  that  Christianity 
could  not  have  made  progress,  or  gained  footing,  among  the 
Jews  or  the  Gentiles,  unless  it  were  divine. 

Art.  III.  Some jdccount  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lofie  Felix  de  Vega 

Carftio.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland,  8vo.  pp.  300.  Price 

7i.  Longman  and  Co.  1806. 

"pHIS  book  deserved  an  earlier  attention  than  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  giving  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  intitled  to 
a  more  ample  examitiation  than  we  can  now  afford.  The 
public  are  so  rarely  benefited  by  the  intellectual  labours  of 
the  great,  wlio  in  general  are  unambitious  of  displaying  any 
superiority  except  that  which  cotninands  precedence  at  the 
Herald’s  office,  that  when  a  solitary  individual  of  high  rank  con¬ 
descends  to  stray  into  the  paths  of  literature,  in  quest  of  a 
wreath  more  illustrious  than  a  coronet,  it  is  doubtless  our 
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diit^'  to  manifest  our  sense  of  the  great  difference  of  quality  * 
which  distinguishes  him  from  us,  i)y  the  carliness  of  our  no- ^ 
ticc,  and  the  liberality  of  our  praise.  Having  failed  in  the 
former  tribute  of  respect,  we  will  not  be  chargeable  with  neg¬ 
lecting  the  latter. 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs,  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio, 
if  not  the  greatest  of  authors,  was  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  ;  for  though  in  the  quality  of  his  writings  he  may' 
have  been  excelled  by  many,  in  the  quantity  of  them  he  has 
been  equalled  by  none.  Ani  when  we  consitfer  the  fluenct’  of  ^ 
his  style,  the  ingenuity  of  his  thoughts,  the  felicity  of  his 
language,  and  the  luxuriance  of  his  imagination,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  singular, 
but  one  of  the  most  ‘‘  truly  eminent  poets,”  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world.  Perhaps  no  grandeur  of  genius 
can  be  deemed  more  wonderful,  or  affect  the  mind  with 
a  stronger  and  sublimcr  sense  of  power,  than  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity  of  this  man's  composition,  and  th^ 
unexhausted  fertility  of  his  invention.  The  multitude  ,  of  his 
productions  has  indeed  been  most  fabulously  exaggerated  by 
tradition;  yet  still  their  amount,  as  it  has  been  authentically, 
or  at  least  unanswerably  ascertained,  seems  to  extend  beyond 
the  liniits. of  credibility. 

This. prodigious  |K)et  was  born  at  Madrid,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  15H2.  About  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  seized 
with  so  restless  a  desire  to  seethe  world,  that  he  ran  away  from 
school ;  but  his  money  being  soon  expended,  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  this  adventure.  It  appears  that  long  befihre  tliis 
time  bis  astonishing  genius  had  begun  to  unfold  itself ;  even 
**  at  two  years  of  age  it  was  perceptible  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes !”  We  should  guess  it  was  perceptible  still  earlier :  his  mo¬ 
ther  no  doubt  discovered,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  tiiat  her  child 
was  the  wittiest,  the  wisest,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
At  five  he  could  read  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  before  his  hand 
had  strength  to  write,  he  dictated  verses,  which  he  used  to 
barter  for  plaj  rthings,  thus  early  turning  his  talents  to  profit, 
and  beginning  a  trade  which  never  failed  him  afterwards.  At 
twelve  he  had  already  composed  several  comedies,  ^cording 
to  the  following  lines,  which  we  give  in  Lord  Holland’s  , ver¬ 
sion^  -having  no  room  to  spare  for  the  Spanish  originals. 

•  Plays  of  three  acts  we  owe  to  Vinics*  pen, 

Which  ne’er  hud  crawl’d  but  on  all  fours  till  then  ^ 

An  action  suited  to  that  helpless  age, 

The  infancy  of  wit,  the  childhood  of  the  stage* 

Such  did  I  write  ere  twelve  years  yet  had  run, 

Plays  on  four  sheeu,  an  act  on  every  one.’  p.  9* 
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As  he  advance’  to  juanli*  r’\  Uv  contirnod  to  wri^c  for  the 
striiTje,  an  1  pnhlislicd  ilso  “  ^tn'iul:i\  *  a  rhapsodic  il  species 
of  c<'Tnpo-Jti  M,  of  vvhich  Sa’nnazariie  had  i^iveii  the  first  exam- 
pK*  in  Italy,  l.ord  Holla  ui  ent*  rs  into  an  in.  enions  exaiiii- 
natinn  i»f  this  piebald  p.odMi’tio!!,  mi  \>l.ee!t  prosf  run  mad, 
and  verse  hoi  f>inc  nmu',  c  niU‘nd  with,  eai  h  othi*r  in  extrava- 
gance  and  insipi  titv.  W  cannot  1  his  l/'i  I'hip  either 
in  this  or  through  any  ofhis  foilov^.eg  lisqm  .ita  ii-’,  <ni  Lope's 
most  eniiiunn  works,  iinl  wi' take  the  ouportiini’y  of  stating 
that  the  principal  value  of  thi  volume  con;  i  ts  in  tiiesc  critical 
essays,  whiclt  arc  disting  fished  hy  much  acuteness  of  remark, 
attd  a  peculiar  urbanity  of  style.  Kv  mi  we,  hn  imd  and  techni¬ 
cal  as  we  are,  and  etpially  jrrilous  of  iL'alry  and  of  innova* ion 
in  our  trade,  are  obliged  to  coidess  tliat  “  Henry  Ricltard 
Lord  llollatnl”  is  a  vany  excpiisiui  Amatiur-Crinc.  One 
amttsing  instance  of  Spanidi  fustian  we  must  fpiote  here, 
from  Lope’s  Arcadia.  It  is  the  song  of  a  giant,  in  honour  of 
his  Dnlcinca;  it  is  truly  gigaiuic,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
luonstmus. 

‘  The  song  of  th^  Giant  to  Chrisalda  in  the  first  book  is  the  most 
singular  instance  of  this  conceit,  (an  accunuilation  of  strained  illustrations) 
but  is  much  too  long  to  bt:  tnnscnlvd.  Ttis  divided  into  seven  strophes 
or  paragraphs,  most  of  which  arc  subdivided  into  seven  stanzas  of  four 
lines ;  in  each  st;niza  the  beauty  of  C'hrisilda  is  illustrated  by  two 
comparisons  ;  and  the  names  of  the  things  lo  which  she  is  compared  are 
enumerated  in  the  last  stanza  of  each  strojihe,  and  which  alone  consists  of 
six  lines,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  passage  in  the  Propria  qurt  manbus^ 
bt'ing  chi'lly  composed  of  nouns  siil  stantive  without  the  intervention  of 
a  single  veib.  In  the  first  strophe  she  is  compared  to  fourteen  different 
celestial  objects  ;  in  the  next  to  ten  species  of  dowers  ;  in  the  third  to  as 
many  metals  and  precious  ttones  ;  in  the  fourth  to  eleven  birds  of  dlfferonl 
sorts;'  in  the  fifth  to  twelve  trees  of  different  names;  in  the  sixth  to  as 
many  nuadrupcds;and  in  the  hist  to  the  same  number  of  marine  productions. 
After  having  recnpiiulated  each  of  these  in  their  respective  strophe,  in  a 
strain  not  unworthy  of  a  vocabulary,  he  sums  up  the  whole  by  observing 
with  gre  u  truth, 

' I  Inis  what  contains  or  sea,  or  earth,  or  air, 

I  to  My  form,  If  approve,  compare.’  pp.  IG— 18. 

Wit  nrc  snrprisctl  rliiii  l.orl  Hollami  should  fall  into  the 
vulgar  tanh  of  contmmding  tlio  ])lmal  and  singular  pronouns, 
as  Ilf  does  in  the  sccoiul  line  of  this  eouplet,  ami  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pa^agfs: 

*  Murli  1  applaud  thy  wisdom,  much  thy  zeal* 

*  And  now.  to  n  y  courage,  w'ill  reveal 

*  'riiat  w  hich  you  covet  so  to  learn.*— p.  1  i(>, 

- Von  came  nut  here  to-tlay 

*  ’fhe  advocate  to  plead  a  tr.iiior's  cause* 

*  hut  to  j>eiform  my  will.- - - 

- -  -*  and  whv-the  cu'piit  bleed 

*  iNLuers  iio*w  tht*.' — p.  A 4 7. 
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Soo!)  after  the  puhliraiion  of  his  “  .‘Irctnlia\  Lopt*  iiianird  ; 
hiithavino;dar]j^eronslyv\ouiRU*vl  a  jiCiitienianwho  had  riilioiiled 
his  verses,  arid  on  whnn  he  had  ivtoried  so  severely,  iliat  ihc* 
man  of  rank  appealed  to  ilie  sword,  lumping  to  liud  the  poet 
less  expert  with  that  weapon  than  witii  tlie  pen, — he  was  forced 
to  lly  ti*om  Madrid,  and  did  not  reinru  for  several  years.  Not 
long  after  his  resiv. ration  to  dt)inesiic  tranqudliiy,  his  wife 
died  ;  and  he  took  refuge  from  sorrow  for  her  lor>sou  board  Uie 
Armada,  then  titling  out  for  the  invasion  of  kingland.  During 
this  ill-fated  expedition,  he  consoled  himself  with  writing  the 
“  Hcrinosura  de  Angelica,'*  a  poem  in  tvMiity  cantos,  in 
continuation  of  Ariosto's  (  iUtndo  Furioso,  In  his  next  per¬ 
formance,  he  avenged  his  country  and  himself  on  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  hatl  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  vamjuish  tlie  Invin¬ 
cible  Armada :  the  “  Dragonteu'*  is  an  epic  poem  on  the  death 
of  that  scourge  of  Spain,  aiul  the  reader  is  informed  in  the  first 
page  of  it,  that  wlieiever  the  word  Dragon  oc<  urs,  it  means 
the  English  Ailmiral,  whom  the  author  also  dignities  with  the 
titles  of slave,  butcher,  and  eveiw(7rci//v/.  tyranny ^ 

criiclti^,  and  above  all  the  heresy  of  our  (hieen  Fdizabein, 
are  also  favourite  and  uiilailing  themes  for  his  bitterest  poeti¬ 
cal  execrtition. 

From  this  period,  Lope’s  productions  flowed  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  one  after  another,  iiki*  waves  of  the  sea,  in  such  miiUi-* 
tudinous  and  uninterrupted  succession,  that  Lonl  Hollaiui 
himself  finds  it  impossihle  to  characterize  or  count  tliem. 
After  having  been  ^ecletary  to  the  Holy  Inquisition,  he  took 
Priest’sorders,  ai;d  in  ijecame“  a  kind  t)f  honorary  member 
ofrlie  brotherhood  of  St.  f  rancis,”  though  it  docs  not  appear, 
that  in  this  golden  age  of  his  life  he  was  addicted  to  any  useless 
austerities.  'Flie  principal  mortilications  that  he  then  suffered, 
were  tlioRj  to  wliich  every  great  poet  is  exj)os(*d,  from  the  male¬ 
volence  ol  criticsand  the  ingratitude  of  thepid)lic,though  no  poet 
was  ever  more  outrageously  panegyrized  by  tlie  former,  or  more 
hountifully  rewarded  bv  the  latter.  he  eoiUcnu*d,  however, 
witli  supertluity  ef  riciies  and  iviintation,  is  seldom  the  lot  ot* 
man.  About  liiis  time  he  entered  into  vexatious  hostility  with 
(yongora,  a  rival  bard,  the  inventor  of  a  new  style  of  poetrVt 
called  in  Castilian  cultmimo,  whicli  consisted  iti  ‘‘  using  Ian- 
gnage  so  pedantic,  metaphors  so  strained,  and  constructions 
so  involved,  that  few  readers  had  tlie  knowledge  rcqni.site  to 
understand  the  words,  and  yet  lewer  the  ingenuity  to 
discover  the  allusion,  or  patience  to  unravel  the  sentences.” 
'riiej  following  quotation  from  a  soiiuet  of  Gongora’s  is  a 
precious  specimen  of  this  (juiiuessential  absurdity  :  the  poet, 
meaning  to  describe  the  art  of  •writing  on  paper,  says,  that 
“  the  pen  of  the  historian  opens  the  gates  cf  mcmerv,  aimmemc^ 
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ry  stamps  shadmvs  on  mounds  of  foam. — The  talents  of  Gong- 
ora,  liovvevcr,  were  so  prevailing,  that  for  a  centu  y  after  his 
death,  little  pr  nothing  that  could  be  understood,  in  poetry, 
was  admirpd  in  Spain.  Lope,  probably  conscious  that  his  own 
style  was  sitflliciently  c^uaint  and  bombastic,  assailed  this 
hideous  taste  in  composition,  with  all  his  powers  of  ridicule 
and  argument ;  yet  he  had  the  courage  and  honesty,  in  his 
‘‘  Laurel  de  Apv^llo”  to  acknowledge  the  unquestionable 
merit  of  Gongora.  He  had  another  dispute  with  a  more  for- 
aiidable  adversary  in  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  probably, 
arising  from  jealousy  of  tlie  genius  of  Cervantes,  in  Lope, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  spleen  in  Cenantes  on  the  other,  at 
beholding  the  prosnerity  of  Lope,  while  he  hiinself  was  pining 
in  want  and  obscurity.  M’^hatever  was  the  cause,  the  quarrel 
is  not  worth  recording,  for  its  very  existence  is  problematical. 

l.ord  Holland  informs  us,  that  at  this  time  the  public  ad¬ 
miration  of  I. ope  de  Vega  had  become  a  species  of  worship. 
!t  was  hardly  prudent  in  any  author  to  withhold  incensp 
from  his  shrine,  much  less  to  interrupt  the  devotion  of  hrs 
adherents.  Having  in  his  H  Tinosnra  Je  Angelica  contended 
against  .'\riosto,  in  his  Jcrnsalom  Conquistada  he  entered  the 
lists  with  'Lasso;  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  ex¬ 
celled  both  the  Italians.  On  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Mary  '^ueai  of  Scots ^  he  dedicated  liis  poem,  intitled  Co¬ 
rona  Tragica"  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who  had  himself  com- 
p^»sed  an  epigram  on  tlie  subject. 

*  I^pon  this  occa.'^ion  ho  rccoivod  from  that  pontiff  a  letter  in  his  own 
hand,  and  the  dogree  of  doctor  of  theology.  Such  a  flattering '  tribute 
of  a  linir.ation  sanctioned  the  reverence  in  which  his  name  was  hold  in 
Spain,  nnd  spread  his  fame  through  every  catholic  country.  The  cardinal 
rvirl)orini  fi>lh>wed  him  with  veneration  in  the  streets  *,  the  king  would 
^top  to  ga/.o  at  such  a  prodigy  ;  the  learned  and  the  studious  thronged  to 
Madrid  from  every  part  of  Spain  to  see  this  pheenix  of  their  country,  this 

monster  of  iiieratiue  and  even  Italians,  no  extravagant  admirers  in  ge¬ 
neral  c'fpotMry  that  is  not  their  own,  made  pllgrini.sges  from  their  country 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  conversing  wnth  Lope.  So  associated  was  the  idea 
of  excellence  w  ith  h-s  name,  that  it  grew  in  common  conversation  to  signi- 
fy  any  thing  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  day,  or  a 
Lopv'  wom-an,  became  fashionable  apd  familiar  modes  of  expressing  their 
go 'd  qualities/  pp.  b  l — (>b. 

Meanwhile,  thoiiirh  his  fortune  kept  pace  with  liis  fame, 
“  improvident  and  indiscriminate  charity  ran  away  with  his 
gams,  iinmensc  as  they  were,  and  rendered  Ins  life  unprofit¬ 
able  lt>  his  friends,  and  uncomfortable  to  liiniself.”  U  is  very 
remarkable,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  impetuous  and 
anparalleled  career,  w  liile  he  was  pouring  out  his  plays  and 
rounuiccs  without  miiiibevor  lucasure,  he  was  accounted  a  pat- 
of  piety  ;  and  t»iward  the.  end  of  his  life  his  drvotioa 
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grew  gradually  more  fervent  and  severe.  Wc  shall  not»  on 
this  occasion,  stay  to  try  the  spirit  of  this  glooniy,  yet  liceu* 
tious  devotion  ;  it  would  neither  be  seasonable  nor  Nerviceable 
here  to  expose  its  absurdities,  or  to  account  fur  its  contradic* 
tions.  The  last  paragraph  ot'  these  memoirs  greatly  aH'ected 
us  ;  and  perhaps  it  ad'ected  us  the  more,  because  it  was 
the  first  that  awakened  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  hero.  Never 
was  there  a  story  less  calciilaU'd  to  move  sympathy  than  that 
of  Lope  de  Vega;  like  the  novel  of  Gil  Bias,  it  is  profuse  of 
amusement,  but  destitute  of  interest.  The  endowments 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  poet  are  so  strange  and  uncongenial 
both  to  our  sentiments  and  our  experience,  that  we  scaretdy  * 
regard  him  as  a  being  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves,  till 
we  behold  him  in  that  extremity  to  which  ail  shall  come,  and 
yielding  to  the  inevitable  destiny  of  man,  which  proves  him 
mortal,  and  makes  him  cease  to  be  so. 

*  On  the  22d  of  August,  which  was  Friday,  he  frit  himself  more  than 
usually  oppressed  in  spirits  and  weak  with  age  ;  but  he  was  so  much  more 
anxious  about  the  health  of  his  soul  than  of  his  body,  that  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  to  which  his  infirmities'  entitled  him,  of  eat¬ 
ing  meat ;  and  even  resumed  the  flagellation,  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself,  with  more  than  usual  seventy.  This  discipline  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  fell  ill  on  .that  night,  and  having  passed  the  neces¬ 
sary  ceremonies  with  excessive  devotion,  he  expired  on  ^ionday  the  26th 
of  August  1635.*— p.  69. 

The  honours  conferred  by  his  countrymen  on  their  poeticul 
idol,  after  his  death,  were  yet  more  extravagant  than  those 
which  were  heaped  upon  him  while  living  ;  it  is  only  remark* 
able  that  they  did  not  canonize  him,  and  preserve  his  zcvrrXi 
entire  as  standing  mirac/ts  of  his  genius  and  sanctity. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Lope  de  Vega  little  remains  on 
record,  most  of  those  wlio  have  written  ol  liiin  being  more 
concerned  to  praise  him  than  to  tell  the  truth.  We  only  learn 
that  he  was  mild,  temperate,  charitable,  and  well-bred  ;  that  he 
had  three  antipathies, — to  the  old  who  dyed  ilieir  grey  hairs, 
to  men  born  of  women,  who  spoke  ill  of  the  sex,  and  to  priests 
who  believed  in  gypsies!  His  favourite  relaxation  from  the 
toils- of  literature,  was  gardenitig.  '^Fhat  he  was  intoxicated 
will  glory  and  good  fortune,  (of  which  lew*  have  drunk  more 
deeply  and  deliciously)  w  ill  not  be  thought  wonderful ;  but  that 
he  should  nevertheless  have  been  diseoiitented  and  repining, 
may  I'xeiie  astonishment  in  many  wdio  have  not  yet  learned, 
(and  few  learn  except  from  experience)  that  these  things  are 
in  themselves  neither  the  essence  nor  the  means  of  happiness. 

The  following  quotations  from  Lord  Holland's  account  of 
the  poet’s  works,  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  their  re¬ 
ported  and  their  probable  extent. 
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Lord  Holland’*  L^fe  (f  Lope  de  Vega, 

^  As  an  author  he  is  most  known*  as  indeed  he  is  most  wonderfisl,  for 
the  prodigious  number  of  his  writings.  Twenty-one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  of  his  lines  are  said  to  be  actually  printed  ;  and  no  less  than  eigh* 
teen  hundred  plays  of  his  composition  to  have  been  acted  on  the  stage.  Ho 
nevertheless  asserts  in  one  of  his  last  poems,  thu, 

ThepTint.*d  part,  though  far  too  large,  is  less 

Than  that  which  yet  unprinted  waits  the  press. 

It  is  true  that  the  Castilian  language  is  copious  ;  that  the  verses  ire  often 
extremely  shoit,  and  that  the  laws  of  metre  and  of  rhyme  are  by  no  means 
severe.  Yet  were  we  to  give  credit  to  such  accounts,  allowing  him  to  begin 
his  compositions  at  the  age  oftliirteen,  we  must  believe  that  upon  an  aveiage 
he  wrote  more  than  nine  hundred  lines  a  day  ;  a  fertility  of  imagination,  and 
a  celerity  of  pen,  which  when  we  consider  die  occupation  ot  his  life  as  a 
aoldier,  a  secretary,  a  master  of  a  family,  and  a  priest ;  his  acquirements  in 
iatin,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  ;  and  his  reputation  for  erudiiioo,  become 
not  only  improbable,  but  absolutely,  and,  one  may  almost  say,  physically 
impossible. 

There  does  not  now  exist  the  fourth  part  of  the  works  which  he  and  his 
admirers  mention,  yet  enough  remains  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  volu- 
Fif  nous  authors  that  ever  ptitpcn  to  paper.  Such  was  his  facility,  that  he 
informs  us  in  his  Eclogue  to  Claudio,  that  more  than  a  hundred  times  he 
composed  a  play  and  produced  it  on  die  stage  in  twentydour  hours.’  pp. 
75—77. 

The  hulk  of  I.ord  Holland’s  publication  consists  in  the  crL 
tical  dissertations  already  mentioned,  in  which,  with  great 
candour  and  moderation,  lie  exposes  the  fault,  and  displays 
the  excelleures  of  his  author’s  principal  performances.  ()n 
the  jioct’s  dramatic  merits,  his  noble  biographer  expatiates 
\vith  peculiar  labour  and  delight.  We  are  more  disposed  to 
censure  his  Lordship’s  ardent  devotion  to  this  alluring  and 
pernicious  species  of  entertainment,  than  to  condemn  his 
criticisms  on  three  or  four  of  the  eighteen  hundred  plays,  as 
mere  literary  compositions.  Those  who  are  desirous  to  know 
more  of  this  subject,  will  probably  be  gratified  with  Lord  HoU 
laud’s  copious  abstract  and  translations  from  “  La  Estrella  de 
Sevilla,”  one  of  his  author’s  most  interesting  dramas.  It 
ajipears  that  “  even  tlie  patronage  of  Philip  the  fourth  was 
not  siitHeient  to  d(‘tcr  some  austere  monks  from  condemn* 
ing  amusements  which  their  ascetic  habits  prevented  them 
from  partaking:”  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  a  strong  proof 
of  the  di>intcrested  sincerity  of  these  austert^  monks,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage,  that  ‘‘  neither 
the  orthodoxy  of  Lope’s  works,  nor  the  sanctify  of  his  profession^' 
could  screen  liini  from  their  indignant  censure,  coarse  and 
terrible  as  it  seems  to  have  been.  That  there  was  too  much 
cause  for  the  invet  lives  of  these  ascetic  zralois  is  evident,  from 
the  romantic  outrages  and  intrigues,  which  form  the  subjects 
of  a  I  Lope’s  comedies ;  if  we  may  apply  to  them  the  well- 
known  Tereuiian  bcniiinent  adojited  as  a  motto  to  the  Stage 
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fh^ynt  fince  ffflfcted  the  niannerj  of  ' the  tinie«,  and,  with  a 
rett^rarv  «n»l  les^  iniioi*ent  ivriection,  cast  u  h*^ht  ot'c;aiUn* 
try  and  hiTiusm  on  tiie  orip«mU,  remlering  «i<crei  atnours 
aoiiable,  and  ^tn*et-iuurders  iiluitriods. 

This  is  conceded  by  Lord  Holland  himself;  and  C’.ddeioh, 
a  dramatic  author  ahuoNt  us  voluminous  us  Lope,  indirecily 
pleads  guilty  to  the  charge,  since  one  of  his  eharac.iors  being 
die  dupe  of  SidisguiiCy  (ihe  common  trick  of  nearly  c\ery  bra¬ 
vo  in  every  Spauish.piay)  is  forced  to  exclaim. 

Plague  on  our  Cuitiedici,  which  shew’d  the  ease 
“  With  which  the  world  niiglii  practise  tricks  like  llwio  !** 

The  evil  effects  of  thcatiical  exhibitions  in  that  ago  wero 
so  notorious,  that  the  government  for  a  time  interfered 
with  its  authority,  to  restrict  the  genius  of  f  ,ope  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Saerdd  Dramas  arid  Au  os  Sacra  merit aUs,  We  sliall 
not  inquire  w  hether  the  ubsurdiiy  or  the  luischiefof  this  in¬ 
junction  were  the  greater;  and  \V<^  may  have  some  future 
opportunity  rd’ considering  the  nature  and  intiucnce  of  there 
saerifrf'ous  rather  than  sacred  representations. 

We  close  this  article  with  a  specimen  of  l.opc  de  Vega’s 
poetry,  tliruugh  the  medium  of  Lord  Hollami’s  translation. 
W'liatever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits,  no  one  w  ill  deny  th^t 
the  man  wfio  could  write  twenty  miliionsqf  such  lines  w  as  a  most 
incom [’arable  vorsitier. 

•  Let  no  one  say  that  there  is  need 
Of  time  for  love  to  grow  ; 

Ah  no  !  the  love  that  kills  indeed 
Dispatches  at  a  blow. 

The  spark  which  but  by  slow  degrees 
Is  nursed  into  a  Harne, 

]| habit,  friendship,  what  you  please; 

But  Love  is  sot  its  name. 

For  love  to  be  completely  true. 

It  death  at  sight  should  deal, 

ShouM  be  die  fin:  one  ever  knew, 

Jn  short  be  that  I  feel. 

I'o  write,  to  sigh,  and  to  converse, 
hbr  years  to  pLiy  the  fool ; 

' Tis  to  put  passion  out  to  nurse. 

And  send  one's  heart  to  school. 

l.ovc,  all  at  once,  should  from  the  earth 
hurt  up  iull  grown  and  tall 

If  not  an  Adam  at  Ids  birth. 

He  is  no  love  at  all.'  pp.  2)6, 

The  public,  we  think,  will  have  reason  to  complain  of  Lord 
Holland,  if  he  resists  the  rcpublication  of  ibis  woik,  which 
lias  been  for  some  time  out  of  print. 
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The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church. 

Art.’ IV.  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Chureht  or  a  Selection  from  the 
Writbgt  of  the  Reformert.  Vol.  I.  containing  Ttndal,  Frithi  Ha- 
inilton»  Joy»  and  Barnes.  (Concluded  from  p.  4S9.) 

JTRITH  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  led  to  devote  his 

time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  by  his 
acquaintance  with  Tindal.  On  account  of  his  learning,  he 
was  invited  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  his  new  college  (Chrisu 
Church)  at  Oxford,  an  1  was  afterwards  confined  there  for  his 
religious  opinions.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  abroad,  he 
returned  to  England  ;  he  was  taken  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir 
I'homas  More,  and  imprisotied  in  the  Tower,  w  here  he  replied 
to  an  attac  k  of  More’s  in  his  book  respecting  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Suppc*r.  Two  letters  from  Tindal  to  Frith,  during 
the  confinement  of  the  latter,  appear  in  this  collection.  After 
being  long  detained,  he  w'as  at  last  examined  before  some  of 
the  bishops,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Siiiithfield.  He  is 
eqtially  clear  and  satisfactory  with  Tindal,  hut  wants  some¬ 
thing  of  his  rich  copiousness.  The  same  spirit,  however,  ani¬ 
mates  both,  and  the  same  general  coincidence  with  the  faith  of 
the  established  church.  Frith’s  most  prominent  attack  upon  the 
papal  doctrines  appears  to  have  been,  respcctng  the  extrava¬ 
gant  efficacy  attributed  to  the  mere  outward  reception  of  the  sa-’ 
craments.  He  shows  them  to  be,  according  to  the  church  cate¬ 
chism,  only  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spU 
ritual  grace.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  in  which  he  notices 
several  errors  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  gives  an  expla« 
nation  of  the  superstition  in  regard  to  spilling  salty  which  »nay 
be  now  to  some  of  our  readers. 

•  One  error  is  this:  they  put  so  great  confidence  In  the  outward  sign, 
that  without  discretion  they  condemn  the  infants,  which  die  ere  they  are 
baptized,  unto  everlasting  pain.  Another  is  this  :  they  cleave  so  strong¬ 
ly  unto  the  weak  ceremonies,  that  they  think,  if  a  drunken  priest  leave 
out  a  word,  as  “  Wo,  say  ye  ;**  or,  “  erriio,  say  ye  ;**  or  forget  to  put 
spittle  or  salt  in  the  child’s  moudi,  that  the  child  is  not  christened :  yea, 
so  much  give  they  unto  the  beggarly  salt,  that  they  will  sav,  “Spill  not' 
the  salt,  tor  it  is  our  Christendom  and  use  also  to  swe<ar  by  it ;  saying, 
“  By  this  salt,  that  is  my  Christendom.*’  Alas,  what  blindness  is  this ! 
T  hese  two  errors  arc  the  principal,  that  I  do  intend  at  this  time  to  con¬ 
fute.  For  when  they  arc  fallen,  the  others,  that  are  grounded  on  these, 
must  needs  decay.  First,  we  must  mark  three  things  in  every  sacrament 
to  he  considered ;  the  sigriy  the  signlfiration^  and  the  faiths  which  is  given 
unto  the  words  of  God.  The  sign  in  baptism  is  the  plunging  down  io 
tlic  material  water  and  lifting  up  again,  by  the  which,  as  by  an  outward 
badge,  we  arc  known  to  be  of  the  number  of  them,  which  profess  Christ 
to  be  their  Redeemer  and  Savif>ur. 

*  This  outward  sign  doth  neither  give  us  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  yet 
grace,  that  is,  the  favour  of  God,  For  if  through  the  washing  in  the 
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water,  the  spirit  of  grace  were  given,  then  should  it  follow,  that  whoso* 
ever  were  baptized  in  water  should  receive  this  precious  gift  |  but  that  it 
not  so,  wherefore  1  must  nee ’s  conclude,  that  this  outward  sign,  by  any 
power  or  influence  that  it  hath,  bringeth  not  the  Spirit  or  favour  of  GoX  . 
That  ever)  man  rccciveth  not  this  treasure  in  baptism,  it  is  evident :  for 
put  the  case,  that  a  Jew  or  an  infidel  should  say  that  he  did  believe,  and 
believe  not  in  deed,  and  upon  his  words  were  baptized  in  deed  (for  no 
man  can  judge  what  his  heart  is,  but  we  must  receive  him  unto  baptism,  if 
he  confess  our  faith  with  his  mouth,  albeit,  his  heart  be  far  from  thence), 
this  miscreant,  now  thus  baptized,  hath  received  this  outward  sign  and  ta« 
cramcAt,  as  well  as  the  most  faithful  man  believing.  Howbeit,  he  neither 
jtceiveth  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  yet  any  grace,  but  rather  condem- 
nation.’  pp.  383,  384. 

We  cannot  gness  ho>v  many  of  our.  readers,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  may  except  against  the  following  doctrine  of  the  re« 
former. 

*  If  God  have  opened  the  eyes  of  thy  mind,  and  have  given  thee  spi¬ 
ritual  wisdom  through  the  knowledge  of  his  word,  boast  not  thyself  of  it, 
but  rathei  fear  and  tremble,  for  a  chargeable  office  is  committed  unto  thee» 
which  df  thou  fulfil  it)  is  like  to  cost  thee  thy  life  at  one  time  or  other, 
with  much  trouble  and  persecution.  But  if  thou  fulfil  it  not,  then  shall 
th^r  office  be  thy  damnation.  For  St.  Paul  saitlvs  **  \Voe  is  to  me,  if  1 
preach  not.”  And  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  God  saith  ;  *Mf  I  say  unto 
the  wicked  that  he  shall  die  the  death,  and  thou  shew  him  not  of  it,  the 
wicked  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  I  shall  requirt  his  blood  of  thy 
hand.” 

*  But  peradventure,  our  divines  would  expound  these  texts  only  upon 
them  that  are  sent  and  have  care  of  souls.  Whereunto  I  answer,  that 
every  man  which  hath  the  light  of  God’s  word  revealed  unto  him,  is  sent 
whensoever  he^.seeth  necessity,  and  hatli  care  of  his  neighbour  s  soul.  As 
by  example ;  if  Qod  have  given  roe  my  sight,  and  I  perceive  a  blind  man 
going  in  the  way,  which  is  ready,  for  lack  of  sight,  to  fall  into  a  pit, 
wherein  he  were  like  to  perish,  then  am  I  bound  by  God’s  commandment 
to  guide  him  till  he  were  pst  that  jeopardy,  or  else  if  he  perish  therein 
(w^iere  I  might  have  delivered  him),  his  blood  shall  be  required  of  my 
hand.  And  likewise,  if  I  perceive  my  neighbour  like  to  perish  for  lack  of 
Christ’s  doctrine,  then  am  i  bound  to  instruct  him  with  the  knowledge 
that  God  hath  given  me,  or  else  his  blood  shall  be  required  of  my 
band. 

Peradventure,  they  will  say,  thiTe  is  already  one  appointed  to  watch  the 
pit,  and  therefore  if  any  man  fall  into  it,  he  shall  make  it  good,  and  that 
therefore  1  am  discharged,  and  need  to  take  no  thought.  Whereunto^  I 
answer,  I  would  be  glad  that  it  so  were.  Notwithstanding,  if  I  perceive 
that  the  watchman  be  asleep,  or  run  to  the  alehmise  to  make  good  cheer,  or 
gone  out  of  the  country  a  whore-hunting,  and  tlirough  his  negligence  espy 
my  neighbour  in  danger  of  the  pit,  then  am  1  nevertheless  bound  to  lead 
him  from  it,  1  think  that  God  hath  sent  me  at  tliai  time  to  save  that  soul 
hoin  perishing.  And  the  law  of  Ood  and  nature  bindetli  me  thereto,  which 
-hargeth  me  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  and  to  do  unto  him,  as  I  would 
V  done  to.’  pp.  .^71,  37^^. 
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50»T  VV/L*  Futf/tcys  f^f  fhe  Kv!*Ush  C!  fu\'ti. 

Next  to  till'  srl(‘ct‘»nn^  from  Frltli  foMnws  an  entire  tmttise 
railed  “  l*atri<*k’s  I'laeos,”  by  Ikuriek  Haiuilton,  the  hrsi 
S<otc!i  refornuM*  and  protestani  nwiriyi*.  It  \\\\s  written  in 
(.Htin,  and  iranslaicd  by  Frith  ;  it  eoiiuin.s  the  iunilamcntal 
ducti'ines  ot*  (''.rislianity  rediiee<l  uito  tlte  tbnn  ot  short  pro¬ 
positions,  and  ..upporti'd  by  ivlrivnce  to  seri|)luro,  anil  by 
ap^iimcnits  (»t  various  Torms  iida])ti*d  to  sd’voral  occasions. 
*rhe  writer  is  panicnlarly  carclul  in  d.stlii^uishing  bclvvccu 
lilt  oiHccs  of  tlie  law  and  of  tlie  gospel. 

‘  74/  Katurr  ar.d  Ojfct  of  iJir  Law  ami  of  ilic  GojJieL 

The  law  shewethiis  our  .sin.  (Ron],  ili.  '2()  ) 

The  Gospel  shev.i  ih  ui>  u  lemtily  ibr  iu  (  |ohn,  i.  5lt.) 

The  law  shewetli  us  oar  conJenuuttion.  (Rom.  vH.  9,  10.) 

*1  he  Gospel  sheweth  us  our  redemption.  ^Col.  i.  11.) 

Tl'.e  law  IS  the  wind  of  wr..tli.  (kf)m.  iv.  l.l.) 

'I  Iw  CJospd  is  the  word  of  grace.  (Acts,  xx. 

'I'he  law  is  the  word  of  des])air.  (IVut.  xxvii. 

«  'Fhe  (ios^xd  is  the  word  of  cointoii.  (  Lute,  ii.  14.) 

'The  law  IS  the*  word  of  unrest  (d'uquietudf  j,  (  Rom.  vii.  13.) 

Tiic  Gos|k*I  is  llic  word  of  peace.  (  Kph.  ii.  17.) 

jF  bt\wccn  the  Lnw  am!  the  Coip^^i,  where  h  shewed  the  Dlfftt'- 

eiue  or  Cot Jrar  'utjf  lei  ween  them  butlu 

I'hc  law  saith,  Fay  th.y  debt. 

The  Gospel  saitii,  Cliiist  hath  jxiid  it. 

'I'hc  law  sail! I,  'Fhou  art  a  sinner,  despair,  and  thou  shait  be  damned. 

Tltc  (iosjK‘1  saith,  'Fhy  sins  are  torgiven  thee,  be  of  good  comfort,  thou 
fiiialt  be'  saved. 

The  law  salih.  Make  amends  for  thy  .sins. 

'I  he  Ctoipel  saith,  Christ  hath  made  it  for  thee. 

'I’he  law  saith,  i  he  tather  of  heaven  is  angry  with  thee. 

The  Ciosjkl  saith,  Christ  hath  pacified  him  with  h's  blood. 

The  1.1W  s.iith.  Where  is  thy  righteousness,  goodness,  and  satisfaction 
The  Gosjxd  saith,  Christ  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  goodness,  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

i  he  law  saith,  77tou  art  bound  and  obliged  to  me,  to  the  devil,  and  to 
hell. 

'Fhe  Gospel  saith,  Christ  l  atli  dilivarcd  ll^ee  from  them  all.’  pp.  483f 

'Lbci  tollowing  extract  from  a  note,  by  bis  translator,  is  of 
t  corresponding  nuinrc; 

‘  Conimoiily  it  is5een  that  these  worldly  epicures  and  secure  mammon- 
ists,  to  x^iiom  the  doctrine  of  the  law  doth  projx'ily  appertain,  do  R'ceive 
and  apply  tot.  tmselves,  iniK^t  principally,  the  sweet  promises  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  :  .and  contr.nriwi.v,  tl'e  oilier  contrite  and  bruised  hearts,  to  whom  be¬ 
long  only  the  joytul  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  the  law',  for  the  most 
p:»rt,  ret  eivc  ano  retain  to  themselves  th.c  terrible  voice  and  sentence  ol  liic 
law'.  Wiicrchy  »t  co:nc*h  ti“  '.but  cuny  do  rtjoicc,  where  they  should 
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tnowm :  An  J  nn  the  other  s’dr,  ni.lny  do  tear  ind  mourn,  where  they  need 
cot.  W’^erefore  to  conclaJe,  in  priv.ite  nse  of  life,  )et  every  person  dis¬ 
creetly  disc  m  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  an J  aptly  apply  to  him¬ 

self  that  which  he  seeih  convenr-nt. 

And  again  in  public  order  of  doctrine,  let  eve»y  di^ref^  preacher  put  a 
difierence  bet•.^*een  the  brok-*n  hrart  of  the  mourning  sinner,  and  the  uiut- 
penting  worldling,  and  so  conjoin  both  the  law  with  th«*  Gospel  and  the 
Gos|)el  with  the  law,  that  in  throwing  down  the  wicked,  ever  he  may  spare 
(he  wcak-hcarteil :  and  again,  so  spaa*  the  weak,  tliat  lie  Jo  not  encourage 
the  ungodly.*  p.  505. 

Hamilton  al^o,  in  common  u  irli  the  rt'st,  nttnek^  another  er¬ 
ror  of  till*  papists,  “that  works  were  good  and  did  justify  cr 
i)j)crc  wlu'tlnT  done  in  faith  an  I  vvitli  a  d(*>irc  to  plcnst* 

(Jod,  or  not.”  To  this  t!n»y  all  reply,  that  it  is  the  disposition 
of  the  lu*art  that  decides  the  character  of  all  our  actions  in 
the  sight  of  Him  who  .seeth  not  as  man  soeth,  and  tliat  a  man 
is  good  or  evil  with  refifronce  to  this  disposition  in  which  all 
bis  actions  originate. 

*  Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  nor  evil  works  an  evil  man  ;  but 
a  good  nan  bringeth  forth  good  works,  and  an  e\il  man  evil  works. 

Good  fruit  maketh  not  the  tree  good,  nor  evil  fruit  the  tree  evil ;  bat  i 
good  tree  l>careih  good  fruit,  and  an  evil  tree  evil  fruit. 

A  good  rrian  cannot  do  evil  works,  n^r  an  evil  man  good  works ;  for  a 
good  tree  cannot  bear  evil  fruit,  nor  an  evil  tree  good  fruit 

A  man  is  good,  ere  he  do  good  works,  and  evil  er**  he  do  evil  works  ; 
for  the  tree  is  good  ere  it  bear  good  fiuit,  and  evil,  ere  it  bear  evil  fruiu' 
)p.  493. 

Barnes  was  prior  of  a  convent  of  AngiKtines  at  Cambridge. 
Having  studied  at  Lovain,  and  proceeded  to  a  doctor's  degree, 
he  returned  home,  and  promoted  learning  in  liis  own  convent. 
By  introducing  a  taste  for  classical  Iparning,  then  much  neg¬ 
lected,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
and  the  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers.  After  long  perse¬ 
cution  and  various  escapes  he  was  burned  in  1510.  'J'lio  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  is  part  of  his  confession  at  the  stake,  just  be¬ 
fore  he  sull’ereil. 

‘  I  believe  that  Christ’s  death  and  passion,  was  the  .sufficient  ransom 
for  the  sin  of  all  the  world.  Aad  I  bcllvvc  that  through  hii  d.^ath  he 
overcame  sin,  death,  and  Iiell,  a;'id  that  thcie  is  none  other  satisfaction 
unto  the  Father,  but  this,  his  death  .and  passion  only,  and  thiit  no  work  of 
man  did  deserve  any  thing  of  God,  but  only  his  passion,  as  touching  our 
justification.  For  1  know  the  be  st  work  tb.at  ever  I  did  is  impure  and  im¬ 
perfect.”  And  with  this  he  cast  abroad  kis  hands,  and  desired  God  to 
lorgive  him  his  trespiisscs.  “  For  although  perchance,”  said  he,  “  you 
know  nothing  by  me.  yet  do  I  confess,  that  my  thoughts  and  cogitations 
be  innumerable ;  wherefore  I  be'scech  then,  O  Lord,  not  to  ent»*r  into 
judgment  with  me,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  prophet  David,  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord!  And  in  anotlier  place,  J.onL 
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if  thou  ttnutly  mirk  our  iolquiti^t  who  it  able  to  abide  thy  judgment  ^ 
Wherefore,  I  truit  in  no  good  work  that  ever  I  did,  but  only  in  the  death 
of  Christ.  I  do  not  doubt  but  through  him  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Take  me  not  here,  that  i  sp^ak  against  good  works,  for  they 
are  to  be  done,  and  verily  they  that  do  them  not  shall  never  come  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  roust  do  them,  because  they  are  commanded  ui 
of  God,  to  shew  and  set  forth  our  profession,  not  to  deserve  or  merit,  for 
that  is  only  the  death  of  Christ.'  pp.  527,  528. 

*  There  was  one  that  asked  him  his  opinion  of  praying  to  saints.  Then 
said  be ;  **  Now  of  saints  you  shall  hear  my  opinion :  I  have  said  before 
somewhat  1  think  of  them,  how  that  I  believe  they  are  in  heaven  with  God, 
and  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  the  honour,  that  Scripture  willeth  them  to 
have.  But,  1  say,  throughout  all  Scripture  we  are  not  commanded  to 
pray  to  any  saints.  Therefore  I  neither  can  nor  will  preach  to  you,  that 
saints  ought  to  be  prayed  unto ;  for  then  should  I  preach  unto  you  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  mine  own  head.  Notwithstanding,  whether  they  pray  for  us  or  no, 
that  1  refer  to  God.  And  if  saints  do  pray  for  us,  then  1  trust  to  pray  for 
you  within  this  half  hour.  Master  Sheriff,  and  for  every  Christian  man  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  dying  in  the  same,  as  a  saint.  Wherefore, 
if  the  dead  may  pray  for  the  quick,  I  will  surely  pray  for  you,”  ’ 
pp.  528,  529. 

Two  of  his  tracts  are  now  republished.  Tlie  first,  on  justi¬ 
fication,  gives  a  good  account  of  that  subject,  and  exliibits 
with  considerable  length  and  clearness  the  arguments  and  au-  - 
thorities  most  in  point.  The  other,  on  free-will,  enters  rather 
minutely  into  some  abstract  (juestions,  but  is  neither  per¬ 
plexed  nor  obscure. 

In  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  the  work  before  us,  doc¬ 
trines  occur  which  will  be  readily  received  by  the  partizansof 
very  different  systems :  some  will  please  one  and  some  another, 
hut  all  will  find  in  them  the  essentials  of  their  common  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  deserves  notice,  that  tlie  authors  are  particularly 
full  and  express,  on  the  scriptural  views  of  obedience  to  the 
civil  power. 

'Fhe  effect  of  these  writings,  on  their  first  appearance,  in 
purifying  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  exciting  the 
genuine  spirit  of  religion,  was  beyond  expectation.  The  au- 
tliors  of  our  freedom  from  papal  superstition  and  corruption, 
are  once  more  brought  out  of  obscurity,  and  are  fully  intitied, 
by  their  merit,  to  that  patrouage  which  alone  can  make  them 
cxtcnsivelv  beneficial.  I'hcy  panicnlarly  deserve  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  tiic  clergy  and  students  in  divinity,  whether  church¬ 
men  or  dissenters.  Notwithstanding  what  may  be  deemeii  the 
vagueness  of  some  siaiemems  to  be  found  in  their  perform¬ 
ances,  the  inaccuracy  of  others,  the  occasional  inconclusive 
reasonings  anil  questionable  criticisms,  they  are  valuable  as  a 
def)Ository  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  will  amply 
ser\e  to  confound  that  ignorance  and  arrogance  which  prctCDOl 
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a  respect  for  the  old  gospel,”  and  the  •*  good  old  church 
of  England and  yet  dares  to  vilify  its  essential  truths,  as 
a  new  doctrine.”  This  volume  gives  a  clear  view  of  the 
sentiments  entertsuned  by  those  excellent  men,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  had  wholly  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  popery. 
Those  which  arc  to  follow  must  be  increasingly  interesting, 
as  they  will  contain  the  works  of  the  very  bishops  under  whom 
the  Reformation  was  completed. 

The  work  comes  out  in  numbers  every  month,  and  in  vo¬ 
lumes  every  eight  months. 

Patrick’s  Places  is  published  as  a  separate  Tract. 


An.  V.  Cons trucnofi  of  several  Systems  of  Fortifecation  :  lor  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy.  By  J.  Landmann,  Professor  of  Forli* 
fication  and  Artillery,  8vo.  pp.  lOS,  with  26  folio  plates,  in  a  separate 
Volume.  Price  10s.  Egerlon,  1808. 

JN  this  Work,  the  first  eight  plates,  and  the  corresponding 
letter-press  description,  refer  to  the  construction  of  Vau- 
ban’s  first  system  of  Fortification  ;  plates  9,  10,  and  part  of  B, 
relate  to  Vaiiban’s  second  system;  plates  11,  to  16,  arc  de¬ 
voted  to  Vauban’s  third  system  ;  plates  17  to  24  refer  princi¬ 
pally  to  Cormontaigne’s  system,  and  the  construction  of  out¬ 
works  ;  and  plates  A  and  B  are  explanatory,  or  give  some  of 
the  particulars  more  in  detail.  The  plates  rejirescnt  the  seve¬ 
ral  parts  corresponding  to  the  respective  systems,  on  a  good 
scale;  and  are  very  well  executed  for  mere  outline  engravings: 
but  we  conceive  tlieir  value  and  utility  would  have  been  much 
enhanced,  had  the  different  parts  been  properly  shaded  ;  as 
those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  the  Professor’s  oral  in¬ 
structions,  might  then  have  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed,  from  the  diagrams,  without  having  recourse 
to  other  publications.  The  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  are  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  are  preceded  by  di¬ 
rections  relative  to  the  colouring  and  shading,  as’  well  as  an 
account  of  the  necessary  instruments. 

It  seems  intended  by  Professor  Landmann,  that  this  w'ork 
should  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  former  pub¬ 
lications;  his  Practical  Gcornctri/y^  his  Principles  of  Ar* 
tillcry^  reduced  into  Questions  and  Answers  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Mifitaiy  Academy and  his  “  Principles  of  Fortified^ 
tion^'^  also  in  the  way  of  question  and  answer.  We  therefore 
lurnei  to  this  new  performance  w’ith  rather  more  than  usual 
interest;  but  our  expectations  have  been  a  little  disappointed. 
Both  the  present  and  former  publications  of  Mr.  L.  are  calcu- 
latea  to  be  useful,  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  in  our  opinion,  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  In  teaching  a  regular  liberal  course  of 
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fort  ifi  cal  inn,  for  t^iopurpofes  of  iinliiar\’  ediimtlon,  we*Mppr(*<- 
hfnd  the  public  iH  porfornuinros  of  Mr.  1..  should  tKcnpv 
iouie  siu'h  pliu  e  ns  \ValkinKJ“iit  h;  <>i*  Hiitrou’M  ArithiuetK',  *  in 
c»*«  study  cf  .niutht'n-.afc*^,  and  l.illy’ji  <>|-  Rnddititan’s  (jram« 
Oiar,  ina  course  of  clns.-ioil  educHiion.  ’^riiey  may  serve  for  the 
jumof  clas><*%  on  tin  ir  iniiLlivui  iiuo  thtsii  iiD|ioriaiit  studies, 
but  riiiinnt  (i(j  inucli  more. 

It  is  i-ertainly  ilesiruble,  that  stiuleiits  of  ilie  military  art 
trhoald  1)0  enabled  to  u|)[)n  eiatt*  the  comparative  merits  of  difl’c- 
Tvnt  svstvms  of  Fen  lifK  aiion,  rovided  the  attention  be  not  too 
early  ilistracled  wilti  an  excessive  variety.  Many  of  the  yys* 
frm.r,  as  t!icv  ”ro  called,  which  havel>een  propostnl  in  the 
half  century,  are  the  proJnetiofis  of  mere  dabblers  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  unworthy  the  nrone  ot  engineers  ;  wlio,  having  am u.sed 
titemselve.s  with  pretty  drawings  of  fortificu’ions,  on  paper, 
had  loo  much  puiilie  spirit  to  confine  the  htMic*fit  to  themselves, 
and  have  t her -foro  i)4*en  moved  to  bring  their  inveritiotis  into 
eompetiiiofi  uirli  the  approved  works  of  eminent  engineers. — 
Now,  weave  of  opinion,  thin  nndiors,  pos.sessing  the  requisite 
ncqniren)ents,  wnmld  be  usefully  employed  in  establishing  cn- 
tevia  to  estimate  tht*  real  value  of  a  system,  and  to  distinguish 
between  the  projects  of  a  pnaeiuler,  and  the  designs  of  a  man 
tif  science. 

We  hop»!  the  ])rorosion  of  new  systems,  with  which  we  have 
!at(dv  bee!)  pestered,  has  not  ih‘pravecl  tlie  taste  and  vitiated 
the  iuilgement  of  t'le  protrusion,  witii  regard  to  the  essentials 
of  a  oood  fonifiention  ;  hut  we  confess,  we  think  it  sinmilar, 
that  a  I’rofessor  of  Kortifn  alion  at  the  first  military  school  in 
flic  kingdom,  and  the  only  one  where  the  prineijdesof  that  art 
have  bc<’n  (  ver  lauiihi  to  good  purpose,  should,  when  speak- 
jmjf  of  ditVerent  sxslemv.  take  nt)  notice  wlintever  of  the  works 
of  Ci)r'noi'R?f,  ati  engmoei,  \xl)o  was  far  superior,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  oven  of  Rohitts,  to  eitiier  (rouinn  or  I’anban.  That  the 
French  should  pri'teud  to  neglect  (’oclu'orn,  vxhile  tliey  copy 
his  mo^t  cch'braitMl  uork'*,  is  not  a  matter  of  surp»rise  ;  since 
tliev  vvere  never  famous  f  >r  cloirjg  justice  to  the  merits  of  fo¬ 
reigners;  but  their  ;\|>  Parent  (ii'afganlof  that  accohiplislied  ge- 
I'.eral,  should  ncu  leaii  the  Knglisli  really  to  overlook  him,  at  a 
time,  e%j)evially,  wlicn  tla  re  is  greater  prohahilitv  than  at  al- 
mrsr  any  former  p(  i  kmu  that  every  resource  of  military  science 
mav  be  ei>\ied  into  ae!i<*u,  (or  the  national  delei^ee. 

VV  e  leave  l)et*n  lottg  anxious  to  see  a  st:u)dard  treatise  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  which  shall  net  merely  e.x plain  the  con# 
struction  of  a  reniagoii,  a  rampart  without  revet»*meut,  or  an 
cuthtte  of  b:i  tiou'j,  witi>  orilicns  nud  concave  flanks,  &c.  on 
bm  teach  the  actua!  erect ic»n  of  the  works  in  the  fdd^ 
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with  the  necessary  number  of  men  and  of  instrumenhr,  and  the 
proportionate  number  due  to  each  part  of  the  work.  We  would 
also  leariiy  from  such  a  pubiicationi  the  real  principle  and  ob* 
ject  of  fortification,  the  comparati  ve  advantages  of  regular  and 
irregular  works,  the  cases  in  which  a  deviation  from  the  former 
is  not  only  allowable  but  advantageous,  the  general  maxims 
of  attack  and  defence,  with  their  peculiar  mod  ih  eat  ions,  under 
different  circumstances  and  local  situations,  it  is  vexatious, 
w  henever  we  seek  iitforination  of  this  kind  that  should  he  at  once 
scientific  and  rich  in  detail,  to  be  compelled  to  turn  to  Ozanani 
or  Muller,  or  some  other  book  published  50  years  ago,  if  in 
the  Ent^lish  language  ; — or  if  we  look  for  a  fnodern  publication, 
to  find  It  only  in  French,  We  trust  those  who  enjoy  the  advan« 
tage  of  attending  Professor  Landman n’s  lectures,  derive  much 
of  tills  truly  important  information,  especially  important  in  this 
eventful  jieriod,  from  his  instructions  :  but  why  cloes  \\e publish 
nothing  but  what  is  merely  elementary,  and  scarcely  contains 
any  exhibition  of  general  principles,  of  practical  maxims,  or  of 
minutiae  relative  to  construction  on  the  ground?  A  man  would 
he  overwhelmed  with  contempt,  wdio,  under  pretence  of  giv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  principles  of  music,  should  teach  his  pu¬ 
pils  how  to  draw  fiddles  ana  tambourins  ;  and  a  person  may  be 
very  expert  in  drawing,  shading,  and  colouring  half  bastions, 
tetes-de-pont,  star- forts,  horn  works  before  the  curtain,  &c. 
and  after  all  be  no  more  competent  to  fortify  a  town,  or  to  con¬ 
struct  works  for  the  defence  of  a  bridge,  than  a  pick  •axe  or  a 
shovel. 


Art.  VI.  The  Satires  of  Juv  nal ;  translated  and  illustrated  by  Francis 
Hodgson,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  4to.  pp.  572. 
Price  21. 2s.  Payne  and  Mackinlay.  1807. 

'T^HE  projects  of  reform  which  have  flattered  the  hojics  of  sue* 
cessive  generations,  as  effectual  remedies  for  numan  de¬ 
pravity,  if  summoned  at  once  before  the  mind,  would  be  a 
whimsical,  but  melancholy  exhibition*  On  one  side  we  should 
behold  an  immense  array  of  lawgivers,  turnkeys,  and  hangmen, 
the  army  of  public  justice,  whose  trophies  are,  unfortunately, 
the  record  of  her  defeats.  We  should  Si  e  the  whole  myriad  fear¬ 
lessly  encountered  by  a  single  philosopher,  who  rails  at  prisons 
and  halters,  proclainiing  the  omnipotence  of  truth  and  the  per¬ 
fectibility  of  mankind.  Another  swarm  of  philanthropists  have 
discovered,  ^bat  the  calamities  of  the  |>eople  originate  in  de¬ 
fects  of  the  government;  they  have  traced  all  tiie  varieties  of 
evil  in  a  society  to  one  corrupt  man,  and  h:ive  exjx  cted,  by 
deposing  this  one,  and  enthroning  five  or  five  hundred  cor-“ 
rupt  men,  to  restore  the  golden  age.  A  crowd  of  elegan’  p  r- 
sons  expatiate  on  the  efficacy  of  civilization  as  a  pnnfie  of 
the  morals,  and  dciaii  the  virtues  of  refinement  from  the  cuu* 
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venation  of  a  Parisian  coterie ^  or  tlie  columns  of  the  Morning 
Post.  A  romantic  lover  of  solitude  and  paradox  rcciaimt 
thorn  to  pure  and  unsophisticated  nature,  and  enforces  the 
precepts  of  his  eloquence  by  an  exhibition  of  carousing  can- 
nibals.  A  venerable  host  Ot  theologians,  some  in  the  dress 
of  an  Elensinian  hierophant,  and  some  in  the  humbler  habi¬ 
liments  of  a  Fresbvterian  academic,  or  an  Oxonian  Master  of 
Arts,  harangue  on  the  attractions  of  virtue  and  the  prospect 
of  a  future  state ;  they  are  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  ilicir  sys¬ 
tem,  for  mankind,  during  the  last  score  or  two  of  centuries, 
having  been  tolerably  versed  in  its  principles,  have  lived  very 
good  lives  and  made  very  good  ends.  A  very  scientific  in¬ 
quirer,  Inuvever,  starts  forth  from  among  the  denunciators  of 
final  retribution,  annouticing  the  dethronement  of  termr  from 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  assuring  his  audience  that  the 
worst  they  have  to  expert  is  a  pinlosophical  purgatory,  that 
every  woe  they  at  any  time  may  suffer  is  for  their  good, 
that  they  only  require  diiVcrent  degrees  of  discipline,  and 
shall  all  be  happy  at  last.  One  of  the  most  approved  nostrums 
is  education;  when  the  poor  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  they 
are  sure  to  he  virtuous,  because  it  is  well  known  that  instruct¬ 
ed  draymen  are  much  more  t^oher  and  honest  than  illiterate 
shepherds.  A  classical  education,  however,  is  still  better; 
it  is  especially  extolled  by  a  reeling  pedagogue,  who  chauiits 
“  Ingenuas  didicisse,”  displaying  the  immortal  Busby  in  one 
hand,  and  pointing  witii  his  nxl  in  tlie  other  to  a  model  of 
the  'iVmple.  of  Virtue  as  a  porch  to  the  Temple  of  Fame; 
he  recites  the  fine  seruiments  of  heathen  writers,  describes 
the  morality  of  a  college,  and  refers  to  the  manners  of  the 
great.  The  sa|)ient  Edinburgh  reviewers  opine,  that  we 
may  preach,  or  we  may  let  it  alone;  but  if  any  thing  will 
reform  tlie  vices  of  the  fashionable  world,  it  is  Edgeworth’s 
Moral  Talcs,  which  are  not  ^adulterated  with  Christian  senti¬ 
ment.  Another  liawker  of  infallible  elixii*s  explains  the  pu¬ 
rifying  influence  of  the  Arts;  he  praises  Annihai,  Caracci>and 
Katfaelle,  and  Fiaminingo,  and  Kirk,  and  Morland,  and  he  ce¬ 
lebrates  the  morals  of  Italy.  Another  acquaints  us  that  the 
stage  is  a  s<‘hool  for  virtue:  his  information  is  nnqnestronahle, 
for  its  scholars  are  practising  in  the  lohb^*.  It  would  he  end¬ 
less  to  trace  the  spirit  of  reform  in  all  its  shapes  and  influenced; 
at  one  time  we  find  it  in  a  pair  of  contemporary  queens,  one 
of  whom  improves  her  people  with  bayonets  and  dragoons; 
other  with  faggots  and  bishops,  at  another  time  it  stimulates 
a  primate  to  promote  snorts  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  piety  ;  and  at  hnigth  it  betrays  a  Member  of 
of  Parliament  into  a  panegyric  on  bull-baiting,  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  to  improve  the  industry  and  order,  the  huntanity 
and  pdtriotisin  of  his  countrymen.  According  to  Molrere,  v 
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lia:j  even  possessed  fiddlers  and  dancing. masters,  %vbo  as¬ 
cribed  the  miseries  of  the  world  to  an  ignorance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmony,  and  the  fi'cquency  of  takin»T  false  steps. 
They  certainly  were  not  singular;  great  benefit,  we  doubt 
not,  is  expected  from  the  accomplishment  of  dancing,  as‘it 
occupies  so  much  of  the  probationary  time  of  immortal  be¬ 
ings  ;  and,  iti  additioti  to  the  same  argnment  in  favour  of 
music,  we  have  re|>edtedly  heard  that  the  tones  of  an  organ 
are  a  specific  for  the  ciife  of  iudevoiion,  and  have  also 
learned)  from  the  lips  of  an  ingenious  Profc>sor,  that  the 
reformation  of  mankind  would  be  much  promoted  by  a  mure 
general  acquaintance  with  Handel's  oratorios. 

Such  are  the  recognitions,  principles,  and  labours  of  the 
reformer.  lie  acknowledges  the  gtiilt  of  individuals  and  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  for  this  is  only  a  censure  on  his  neighs 
hour;  hut  evades  the  impiitaiioii  of  depravity  to  the  species, 
for  this  would  be  a  censure  on  himself:  he  perceives  the* 
necessity  of'  a  change,  yet  will  not  admit  that  it  must  l)C 
radical  ;  lie  is  willing  that  our  nature  should  Ih;  reformed, 
but  not  that  it  bhould  be  regenerated;  he  will  try  every 
partial  remedy  aiul  palliative,  he  will  submit  to  any  process 
or  ageht— except  it  be  divine:  and  the  chronicle  of  time  is 
the  catalogue  of  liis  disappointments. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  H.  to  belong  to  that  faculty  in  the 
college  of  Lapnta,  which  expects  wonders  of  reformation  in 
this  wicked  world,  from  an  exposure  of  the  worltfs  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  and  expresses  its  opinion,  on  comparing  projects  of 
reform,  in  ilie  following  well  known  and  most  absurd  coup¬ 
let  : 

Satire  well  writ  Has  most  successful  proved, 

And  cures  because  the  remedy  is  loved. 

Mr.  H.  considers  the  object  of  Juvenal  to  be 

‘  a  very  noble  one,  namely,  that  of  exposing  vice  in  its  true  colours  and  na¬ 
tural  deformity  (p.  ix)  “  the  aim  of  Juvenal,  in  writing  so  grossly,  was  to 
lay  open  the  native  u^slghtinefs  of  vice  ;  to  remove  that  fascinating  cloak 
which  hides  its  horrors  :  and  thereby  to  render  it  an  object  too  disgusting  to 
be  publicly  espoused  ;  and  a  guest  too  dangerous  to  be  privately  admitted 
into  our  bosoms.’  p  xix. 

‘  is  not  such  a  satirist  as  Juvenal,'  he  exclaims,  ‘  who  condemns  the  vi¬ 
cious  to  eternal  infamy,  of  high  value  to  a  state  ?  "  p.  ^59. 

These  notions  of  Mr.  II.  find  such  ready  currency  in  the  world, 
that  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  assaying  them,  even  by  those 
w  ho  would  think  us  belter  employed  in  weighing  Englisfi  coup¬ 
lets  against  Latin  hexameters. 

Considering  saiire  most  favourably,  not  as  the  efTusion  of 
personal  aiiiinositv,  but  as  an  attemjit  to  expose  vice  jind  folly 
to  iiulignation  and  contempt^  we  are  of  opinion  thaiit  U  rarelV 
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innocent.  The  exercise  of  ridicule  implies  in  the  satirist  and  er- 
c  tcs  in  his  reader  a  contemptuous  feeling,  composed  of  pride 
and  mirth  ;  that  of  invective,  implies  and  excites  an  indignant 
feeling,  composed  of  pride  and  malice  ;  and  however  faint  and 
hlrndess  these  feelings  may  appear  in  single  instances,  and  on 
just  occasions,  the  cliaracter  which  they  induce  on  the  mind 
by  frequent  recurrence,  is  neither  dubious  nor  amiable.  The 
mob,  which  has  been  assisting  with  stones  and  mud  at  an  exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  pillory,  returns,  perhaps,  with  strong  feelings  of 
contempt  or  indignation  against  some  particular  crime ;  but 
we  cannot  applaud  such  an  attack,  even  on  vice,  nor  recom¬ 
mend  such  an  employment  as  a  salutary  discipline  for  the  heart. 

If  the  innocence  of  satire  be  doubtful,  wc  are  still  more  in¬ 
clined  to  question  its  efficacy.  We  will  not  affirm  that  it  has 
been  wholly  useless  in  combating  the  follies  and  delusions  of 
mankind.  It  may  have  abated  some  nuisances  in  literature,  and 
reformed  some  offences  against  taste;  it  may  have  rectified 
some  little  absurdities  in  dress  or  manner  :  and  assisted  in  di- 
molishing  the  reverence  for  monks,  the  spirit  of  knight-erran¬ 
try,  and  the  devotion  to  a  corrupt  and  dej-potic  priesthood. 
These,  absurdities  were  easy  to  overcome;  to  expose,  was  to 
defeat  them  :  they  had  no  hold  on  the  passions  and  appetites, 
they  maintained  their  power  injuriously  to  the  public  interest, 
under  a  temporary  cover  of  ignorance,  and  were  vanquished  by 
a  gleam  of  light;  they  were  not  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  a 
flower,  but  the  caterpillar  on  its  leaf.  The  follies  of  men  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  volatile  and  fantastic,  they  arc  so  ready  to  vanish  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  re-appear  in  new  shapes,  that  the  touch  of  sa¬ 
tire  is  scarcely  needed  to  anticipate  their  destiny;  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  extinguish  their  essentral  being,  and  can  only  pretend 
to  hasten  that  metamorphosis,  which  might  otherwise  have 
waited  a  little  for  the  lapse  of  time.  But  the  vices  derive 
their  influence,  not  from  novelty  or  accident,  but  from  the 
most  powerful  and  permanent  propensities  of  human  nature; 
they  maintain  it,  not  by  favour  of  ignorance,  but  against  con¬ 
victions  of  inlore>t,  and  sentiments  of  obligation.  The  vice 
which  has  resisted  them  all,  is  invulnerable  to  the  wrath  or  the 
ridicule  of  a  satirist;  he  cannot  make  it  appear  more  odious 
than  it  is  known  to  be,  by  any  poetical  association  of  circum¬ 
stances  or  aggravation  of  phrase  ;  nor  propose  any  motives  to 
virtue,  which  conscience  or  ])olicy  ha.s’  not  often  suggested  in 
vain. 

Should  it  however  be  admitted,  that  the  vicious  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  surrender  their  favourite  gratificaMons  at  thesum'* 
mons  of  a  speculative  satirist,  yet  personal  satire  may  still  be 
supposed  to  have  its  use,  to  deter  the  delinquent  from  repeat¬ 
ing,  or  the  tempted  from  committing,  a  crime,  by  the  proJ- 
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pect  of  exposure  and  public  scorn.  To  condemn  the  vicious 
may  be  effectual,  where  it  is  useless  to  condemn  vice.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried;  the  early  comic  writers  of  Athens, 
as  long  as  they  were  endured, 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur, 

Quod  moechus  foret.  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 

Famosus,  multa  cum  libcrtate  DutabaDt. 

We  do  not  hear  that  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  reformed 
or  banished  any  culprit,  or  corrected  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Athenian  manners;  but  we  do  remember,  that  a  venerable 
and  innocent  sage  was  the  victim  of  this  hopeful  censurate. 
The  satire  of  the  middle  comedy  has  been  revived  in  our  own 
times ;  we  do  not  hear  tliat  Samuel  hoote  could  claim  the  cre^dit 
of  reducing  the  number  of  “  Mother  Coles;”  but  wc  doubt 
not  that,  in  blackening  the  character  of  Whitfield,  he  stimu¬ 
lated  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  which  raged  against 
him  amongst  vulgar  niinm',  and  confirmed  multitudes  in  their 
derision  of  religious  trutli,  their  habits  of  vice,  and  their  heed¬ 
lessness  of  eternity.  We  must  further  observe,  that  Tew  vices 
can  be  iniputetl  to  an  individual  which  would  not  subject  him 
to  punishment  or  injury  ;  and  that  no  orderly  government 
can  admit  the  publication  of  charges  without  proof,  or  tole¬ 
rate  the  continual  breaches  of  the  peace  which  must  result 
from  employing  the  press  as  a  vehicle  of  personal  accusation 
and  scurrility.  Some  crimes,  however,  escape  the  vengeance 
of  public  justice,  by  favour  of  an  imperfect  and  partial  sys¬ 
tem  of  law.  Yet  even  here  it  is  needless  for  the  satirist  to  in¬ 
terfere,  with  any  other  design,  at  least,  than  to  recommend  a 
revision  of  the  jurisprudence.  F<*w  crimes  will  come  to  his 
knowledge,  which  are  not  sidfieienily  public  without  his  inter¬ 
vention  ;  and  the  seducer,  the  adulterer,  the  miser,  the  duellist, 
who  apprehends  no  censure  from  his  immediate  connections,  or 
if  he  did  would  despise  it,  must  be  ridiculously  weak,  should  he 
concern  himself  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  satirist,  the  nation, 
or  posterity.  If  any  efficacy  could  he  ascribed  to  satire,  when 
directed  against  crimes,  we  might  anticipate  its  success  when 
directed  against  crimes  ;  ag«iinst  crimes  which  the  na¬ 

tion  has  power  to  suppress,  and  its  members  in  general  have 
no  interest  to  maintain  ;  against  the  hideous  traffic  m  blood,  for 
instance,  which  has  yielded  at  length  to  far  otter  inriuence 
than  that  of  humane  satirists,  double-tongued  adversaries,  or 
national  repentance.  In  line,  one  question  may  perhaps  be 
equivalent  to  fifty  arguments,— “  What  profligate  hasjt  ever 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  and  what  crime  has  it  ever  banished  from 
society?”  If  one  instance  could  be  produced,  we  must  again 
inquire,  before  we  acknowledge  its  efficacy  as  an  instrument 
of  reform,  “  has  it  altered  the  character,  or  only  changed  the 
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v:ce?  has  it  purpled  a  constitutional  taint,  or  only  obliterated 
a  particular  syiiipcoin  r" 

\Vc  must  be  allowed  now  to  add  a  few  remarks,  on  the 
tendency  of  the  particular  satires  before  us. 

If  Jn\cnaL  tbd  intend,  as  Mr.  II.  informs  us,  to  render  vice 
diswustful  by  describing  it  with  indelicate  precision,  he  be¬ 
trayed  a  weak  ness  of  judgeniCMti,  which  in  him  is  truly  astonish¬ 
ing.  He  excites  disgust  we  acknowledge;  it  is  not  the  crime, 
however,  that  is  disgusting,  but  the  language :  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  lie  makes  uftensively  prominent,  are  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  vice  ;  tin'y  do  not  constitute  its  essence  or  turpitude  ; 
they  arc  tiot  ulVensive  in  nature,  but  only  in  descri])iion.  If 
in  any  instance  be  pretends  to  render  a  crime  i)articnlarly 
odious,  by  connecting  extraneous  circumstances  of  grossness 
with  it,  the  reader  is  only  ilisgusted  with  the  grossness,  and  is 
in  no  d(‘gree  prejudiced  against  a  more  elegant  form  of  de- 
banchery.  'I'lie  “  noble  object”  which  Mr.  H.  is  moved  to 
veiuMute,  is  precisely  that  of  giving  lcss(v.'.s  on  pnriiy  in  a 
broilud.  I'lii  tlie  satiri>t  did  not  adopt  his  tinseeinly  diction 
with  any  sneb  \  ie.w  ;  for  be  employs  it  continnally,  (as  for  in- 
stance  in  Sat.  X.)  where  vice  is  whollv  out  of  r(»n;dderauon, 
uinl  ulicre  nothing  but  prurience  could  prompt  tlic  indecency, 
or  fi)lly  defend  it. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  thcdircct  tendency  of  these  Satires 
is  not  n>clcKsoniv,  but  noxious,  we  cannot  welcome  anv  attempt 
to  difruse  tliein  among  Ktigii.^b  readers.  They  might  be  va¬ 
luable  as  a  picture  of  hnmait  corruption,  and  as  a  depository 
of  moral  sentiments;  but  llie.  world  is  already  crowded  with 
thcs(i  pictures  and  stmtimenty.  If  Mr.  11.  had  attempted  to 
'•xliihit  them,  detached  as  much  as  possihlc  from  injurious  ac¬ 
companiments,  u(*  might  have  commended  the  utility,  or  at 
least  the  harmlcs  tu  ss  of  Ids  perfonnatice.  ^^  e  are  sorry  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  observing,  that,  in  p(»int  of  decency, 
his  work  is  nuicb  inferior  to  Mr.  Marsh’s  ;  and  though  it  slurs 
over  some  improprieties  more  ohscurely  than  even  the  se- 
frwf/ edition  of  Mr.  GitFord’s,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  on  the  whole  less  exceptionable.  There  is  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  double  ent emir t  moneof  the  Satires,  from  which  not  only  Mr. 
CifTord,  but  Juvenal  himself  is  exempt ;  it  is  a  foolish  cliange 
of  metaphor,  and  an  unnecessary,  would  tliat  vve  could  think  it 
an  unintentional,  addition  of  indecency.  We  refer  to  the 
translation  of  these  lines, 

•  ln?tabilc,  ac  dirlmi  cceptum,  et  jam  p‘;nc  solutum 
Conjugiusn  in  multis  domibus,  6cc. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gifford’s  excellent  w  ork,  the 
public  have  felt  no  anxiety  fora  new  translation  of  Juvenal; 
il  is  tlicrefore  probable  that  a  performance  fully  equal  to  it  in 
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merit,  would  obtain  little  but  fruitless  praise,  and  sue  in  vain 
for  a  preoccupied  station  in  English  literature.  Wc  have  no 
ditiiculty  in  saying  that  Mr.  Hodgson’s  is  not  such  a  work ; 
and  tliat,  as  a  vt*r^ion,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  its  more 
fcxitunate  rival.  Mr.  Gifford’s  performance  is  at  once  a  trans¬ 
lation  and  a  conunont;  he  exhibits  the  sense  of  hb  original, 
and  explains  it ;  he  adopts  tlie  metaphors,  and  enriches  them. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  satisfied  with  alluding 
to  his  author’s  meaning,  instead  of  producing  it;  ho  will  em- 
hellish  his  sentiments  with  different  and  superfluous  figures, 
or  resolutely  omit  w  hat  he  cannot  .elegantly  1‘epresent.  The 
one  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  furnishing  u  complete  idea 
of  his  author’s  meaning,  and  nearly  a  complete  idea  of  his 
manner;  the  other,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  necessarily  failed 
in  one  requisite  by  wilfully  failing  in* the  other.  He  has  at* 
tempteil  to  reduce  the  ruggedness,  the  negligence,  and  the 
grandeur  of  Juvenal’s  style,  to  one  uniform  character  of  lux¬ 
urious  pomp  and  elegance;  lie  has  put  the  statue  of  the  Homan 
into  the  m.Lscjueracle  dress  of  a  Persian  ,  he  has  chisselled 
down  the  sternness  of  countenance  and  the  brawny  strength  of 
limb,  and  enveloped  the  whole  form  in  a  robe  of  embroidered 
silk,  renouncing  likeness  for  the  sake  of  grace,  and  costume 
for  tlie  sake  of  splendour. 

We  shall  quote  the  following  celebratetl  p;wsage,  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  Hannibars  fortune,  in  the  original,  that  our  readers 
may  the  more  easily  appreciate  the  comparative  fulelky  of  the 
versions. 

‘  Exitus  ergo  quh  est  ?  0  Gloria  !  Vincitur  idooi 
Nempc,  et  in  cxilium  preecefis  fugit,  atque  ibi  magnui 
Mirandusque  c liens  sedet  tid  pnFtoria  regis, 

Donee  Bithyno  libcal  vigilarc  Tyranno. 

Fineni  animx,  quae  res  bmnanas  miscult  olim. 

Non  gladii,  non  saxa  cLibunt,  non  teLi,  sed  illc 
Cannarura  vindex,  tanti  sanguinis  ultor 
Annulus.  1  denient,  ct  sxvas  curre  per  AIjhts, 

Ut  pucris  placcas,  ct  dcclaniatio  fias. 

Hodgson.  ‘  Thy  work,  O  Fame!  thus  gallantly  begun, 

How  didst  thou  hnish  for  thy  fivour’d  son?  ^ 

Swift  Rout  behind  and  skulking  Terror  wait 
On  his  vain  march — the  glorious,  and  the  great. 

The  godlike  Hannibal,  compcH’d  to  fly 
For  shameful  safety  to  a  foreign  sky, 

Before  a  despot’s  tent,  the  cruel  sport. 

The  wonder  of  an  Asiatic  court. 

Bows  his  brave  head  with  all  a  suppliant’s  fear. 

Till  the  Bithynian  deign  to  wake,  and  hear. 

No  hostile  dart,  no  rocky  fragment  hurl’d, 

I^aid  low  this  hot  disturber  of  the  world  ; 

A  little  ring  aveng’d  the  heaps  of  slain, 

The  streams  of  blood  on  Cannae’s  fatal  plain. 
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Was  u  for  this,  infuriate  chief,  you  crost 
Each  Alpine  barrier  of  relentless  frost ; 

Was  it  tor  this  you  triumph’d,  lo  employ 
Tile  teaching  pedant,  and  declaiming  Iwy  pp.  194',  195t 

Gifford,  *  But  what  ensued  ?  Illusive  Glory,  say. 

Subdued  on  Zama's  memorable  day. 

He  6ies  in  exile  to  a  petty  state. 

With  headlong  haste  j  and,  at  a  despot’s  gate 
Sits,  mighty  suppliant !  of  his  life  in  doubt. 

Till  the  Bithvnian’s  morning  nap  be  out. 

Nor  swords,  nor  sp  ars,  nor  stones  from  engines  hurl’df 
Shall  que  1  the  man  whose  frown  alarn^’d  the  world; 

The  vengeance  due  to  Cannx’s  fatal  field. 

And  floods  of  human  gore,  a  ring  shall  yield  !-<— 

Go,  madman,  gol  at  toil  and  ranger  mock. 

Pierce  the  deep  snow,  and  scale  the  eternal  rock. 

To  please  the  rhetoricians,  and  become 
A  DbCLAMATiON  forthw  boys  of  Rome  I’ 

We  need  not  observe  h  ov  siipirior,  both  in  spirit  and  acru<*^ 
raev,  is  Mr.  G.’s  rendering  of  the  most  prominent  pas^^ages. 

A  specimen  of  the  ambiguities  in  the  original,  which  are 
even  obsi  nred  by  one  tran^atcr,  and  finely  illustrated  by  the 
other,  immediately  precedes  our  quetation.  Tfie  poet  is  ex^ 
posing  the  folly  ol  that  ambition  which  affects  posthumous 
glory,  and  covets  those  sepulchral  monuments, 

. . . ad  qux 

Discutienda  valent  steiilis  mala  robora  ficus. 

Tills  is  n  u  much  elucidated  by  saying, 

Though  the  wild  fig.  and  mouldering  age  combined 
Leave  but  a  wreck  of  funeral  pomp  behind. 

Mr.  GitVord’s  version  is, 

Vain  rage  *  the  roots  of  the  wild  fig-tree  rise. 

Strike  through  the  marble,  and  their  memory  dies  I 

This  is  one  prpof  among  many,  that  to  understand  Juvenad, 
the  reader  should  con>ult  Mr.  Gifford  ;  to  understand  Mr.  H. 
the  reader  must  l  onsuli  Juvenal. 

Asa  striking  specimen  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  neglect  of  his  au¬ 
thor’s  metaphors,  we  shall  take  his  tumid  and  feeble  version  of 
another  well  known  passage,  on  the  propensity  to  scribbling, 
and  the  character  of  a  poet. 

‘  Nam  si  discedas,  larjueo  tenet  ambition 
Consuetudo  malt  ;  tenet  insanahile  multos 
Scribendi  cacoethesy  et  xgro  io  corde  senescit. 

Sed  Vatcni  egregium,  cui  non  sit  fiubLca  venOf  ** 

(^ui  nihil  expositum  solcat  dcducere,  nec  qui 
Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  moneta ; 

Httnc  qualem  nequeo  mooctrare,et  Kotio  taotum. 
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Aoxiftate  careni  animus  facit«  omnls  acerbi 
Impatiens,  cupidus  sylvanim,  aptusquc  bibcndli 
Fontibus  Aonidum.  Ncque  cnim  canure  tub  antro 
Piei  to,  thyrsumve  potett  contins^re  tana 
Paupert  t,  atque  xris  inopt,  quo  nocte,  dieque 
Coqpu  segct. 

Of  the  three  tijaures  coTis|>icuous  in  this  passage,  Mr.  H.  has 
not  preserved  ont*;  but  Itas  exchanged  them  tor  puerile  and 
trite  conceits.  How  could  he  so  wretchedly  misconstrtie  the 
“  Neque  enwiy  &‘t*./”-^the  paraphrase  on  saiiio  tantum  is 
scarcely  sense. 

'  Hoa  'Son.  So  sweet  the  talk,  to  glowing  the  detlre. 

To  chain  attention  on  the  siren  lyre, 

The  darling  folly  to  the  .-rave  we  nurse, 

And  drivel  out  the  in'.potence  of  verse. 

But  HE,  who  rolls  the  mighty  strain  along,  ' 

Deaf  to  the  praises  of  the  vulgar  throng,  j 

Div  nely  kindles  o'er  the  living  lay. 

And  to  immortality  away; 

He,  whom  no  words,  no  image  can  define,  ’ 

But  whose  emhodted  soul  I  icei  w’thin — 

He  must  be  free  from  ev’ry  gnawing  care. 

Range  t  .rough  the  woods,  and  pour  his  numbers  there; 

Drink  from  the  Muses*  heav  niy  tount,  oor  know 

The  little  wants  of  busy  life  below.  , 

Alas  for  madness !  tor  the  wretch  who  raves. 

Poor,  and  unconsciou>,  in  Pierian  cav  s ; 

Naked,  and  hungry,  and  with  phrenried  eye 

Bearing  the  thyisus  o'er  the  rocks  on  high.'  pp.  13d,  137. 

We  will  subjoin  Mr.  Gitibrd’s  translation,  in  which  every 
thought  and  fngure  i^  inserted  and  illustrated. 

C'tffo  //,  *  Nay,  should  we,  conscious  of  our  fruitless  pain. 
Strive  to  escape,  we  strive,  alas !  in  vain  ; 

Long  habit,  and  the  thirst  of  praise  beset. 

And  close  us  in  the  inextricable  net. 

The  insatiate  itch  of  scribbling,  hateful  pest ! 

Creeps,  like  a  tetter,  through  the  human  breast. 

Nor  knows,  nor  hopes  a  cure ;  since  years,  which  chill 
All  other  passions,  fire  this  growing  ill. 

But  HE,  the  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 

Of  genius  fruitful,  and  of  soul  sublime. 

Who,  from  the  glown.;  mint  ot  fancy,  pours 
No  sp«rioui  meul,  fused  from  common  ores. 

But  gold,  to  matchless  purity,  r  lined. 

And  stamp’d  with  all  tne  godheau  in  his  mind ; 

He  whom  1  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint. 

Must  boast  a  soul  impatient  of  restraint. 

And  free  from  every  care ;  a  soul  that  loves 
llie  Muses'  haunts,  clear  springs,  and  shady  groves. 
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•  Ncvrr,  DO  ntrvcr,  did  he  wildly  rave, 

And  his  thyrsua  in  the  Aoiiian  cavcy 

V\’hom  po^eny  kept  sober,  and  the  cries 
Of  a  lean  stomach,  clamorous  for  supplies.' 

In  ill ;  rcmuiiulei*  of  this  jiaragraphV Mr.  H.  lias  jicrvcrted 
thu  uuMiiiiig  of  MiiiitiiV  yncniis  opus^  &c  ;  Hut  has  atoned  by 
an  excellent  rendering  of 

Surda  nihil  gcmerct  grarc  buccina. 

^  •  *  Nor  die  deep  trump  groan'd  heavy  on  the  air.' 

Mr.  CJ.  Had  extended  it  to  a  couplet, in  Mr. UocJgson’s  manner, 

And  tike  loud  tiump,  that  rous'd  the  world  to  arms, 
l^anguishM  in  silence,  guiltless  of  alarms. 

'I’he  praises  of  Mr.  11.  for  this  literal  felicity  of  version, 
wliieli  is  cliaracterisiic  of  Mr.  (Jirtord’s  work,  can  very  rarelv 
be  celebrated.  Many  instances  inigbt  be  adduced  in  wliicfi 
lie  has  expanded  a  beinisticli  or  word  into  a  couplet ;  in  the 
following,  an  entirely  m  w  iilea  is  added,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  nialving  a  line  to  miUt  b. 

Nunc  si  deposiium  non  inficictur  amicus,— '—Xiu.  60. 

•  Now,  if  a  friend  deny  not  what  iur  owes, 

’If  voluntary  fta^uu  rA  he  firopofey  C5V. 

'I'ho  following  spiiited  litics  are  from  the  thirteenth  ya^irc, 
translated  by  a  friend  of  the  author,  Mr.  R  Drury. 

*  At  night,  should  care  permit  the  wretch  to  do/.c. 

And  his  to«s’d  limbs  enjoy  a  short  repos.:. 

Sudden  the  violated  fane  appears, 

And  you,  chief  phantom  of  his  niglitly  fearr— 

Your  frowns  terrific,  a»^d  rtproachful  ryes. 

Your  shadowy  form  (d  more  tlian  inori.d  size,  •  - 

•  MrJee  the  big  drops  from  all  his  body  start, 

Aiul  wring  confi*sion  iioin  his  lab’rlug  heart. 

These  are  the  souls  v\  ho  shrink  with  pale  athighi 
When  hurmlesi  lightnings  'ftr^c  t}u  su  trj^  * 

Who  faint,  when  lukliow  ruaiblings  liuni  atar 
Foretel  the  wrath  t>f  elemental  war; 

Nor  deem  it  chance  nor  wind  th^U  caus’d  tli«  din, 

But  Jo'vf  himself  in  arms  to  fiunish  sift. 

I'liat  bolt  was  innoomt— tluu  stoim  is  pass'd^ 

More  loud,  more  tataJ,  eacii  succeedLug  blas^  — 

Deceittul  cain«3  but  nurse  combustion  dii,e, 

And  tranquil  skies  arc  fiaugl«  with  eml-iyo  fue.’  p.  ^^^3, 

The  t/sr  of  lightning  is  not  in  .Invenai ;  anti  the  fine  exprer.- 
bion,  Iriitiisaidut  nt  terras^  if  lindiccf  ii^ti.s\  is  notin  Mr.  Drury, 
the  sense  is  tiot  well  e\j*rcs«cd  in  thc^;^st  four  lines.  There  is 
an  c-xccllent  translation  liy  Mr.  Hodgson,,  in  one  of  his  Notes, 
of  R  jTiirallei. passage  iu  Lucretius;,^ 

*  And  oh!  how  deep  our  sTiudd’ring  spirits  feel 
A  dread  of  Heav'n  tlirourh  ev'iy  menkber  st^al. 
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When  the  $tion?  lightning  strikes  the  blasted  groundf 
And  thunder  rolls  the  murm’ring  clouds  uround. 

Shake  not  the  nations  ?  and  the  monarch’s  nod» 

Bows  it  not  low  before  the  present  God, 

L'  St  fur  foul  deeds  or  haughty  words,  be  sent 
His  hurried  hour  of  awful  punishment  V  p.  523. 

The  general  character  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  version  will  now  bo 
evident  to  our  readers  ;  it  is  on  the  whole  Riiioothcr  and  nu)ro 
ornaniefttcd  than  Mr.  Gifford's,  and  this  unsuitable  smooth* 
ness  and  grainitons  ornament  tlio  reader  is  expected  to  accept, 
coniixMisatvng  un  important  defalcation  in  point  of  clearness, 
force,  and  lidclity.  'rire  iliction  also  is  less  familiar;  but  is  de- 
f(»rmed  by  many  low  expressions,  such  as  “  Nuiua’s  for 

Egcria,  and  for  Alcin(»us’s  wine  ;  some  others  we  shall 

not  insert.  Mr.  H.  tells  lis  (l^ref.  p.  xx.)  that  he  has  “  not  been 
squeamish:”  he  has  “called  Dirt,Hiit,”  and  “  not  been  afraid  tq 
hold  a  Candle  to  the  devil  we  admit  these  claims,  and  if  ho 
had  said  lie  was  not  more  fearful  of  profaneness  than  unclean* 
liness,  we  should  be  f>f  opinion  that  bolfi  his  version  and  his 
rhountainoMs  a<  cumulation  of  notes  intitled  him  hazard 
the  sclf-aj’;jlause.  Ili^  partiality  for  the  following  exprc'ssions 
is  particularly  ramurkable  ;  we  are  pretty  sure  it  occurs  at 
least  once  or  twice  ofiener,  than  we  liave  been  careful  enough 
to  register  it.  "Idie  first  line  is  a  translation  of  the  rtwd  “  Ext.** 

*  Your  trial’s  over  j  rascals,  ojf  to  kdl'*  p.  116. 

*  By  measure  sins,  and  goa  to  hell  by  rule.’  p.  127. 

. ‘  each  patient’s  ghost 

*  One  doctor  hurries  in  one  month  to  lull,'  p.  197. 

We  can  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  notes,  which  occupy 
two  hundred  and  seventy  these  rtipions  .pages.  They  are 
the  indigested  contents  of  a  brain  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  devouring  for  many  years  w’itlionr  the  possibility  of  eva* 
citation  ;  and  wdiiclt,  being  irritated  at  length  into  action,  dis¬ 
gorges  with  th(‘  precipitate  violence  of  a  salted  leech  and  tho 
multifarious  profusion  of  the  stable  at  Klis.  I'he  principal  sub¬ 
stance  is,  ridicule  of  the  industrious  critics  who  have  illustrated 
Jtivenal ;  with  this  is  mingled  every  variety  of  criticism  on 
every  kind  of  suhje.ct,  comments  on  all  aiilhors  that  the 
writer  ever  heard  of,  digression  upon  digression  ten  der^p, 
mnv  editions  of  his  version  of  Juvenal,  notes  upon  his  own 
notes,  “  additions  ami  corrections”  totliesc  notes,  with  notes 
on  the  “  additions  and  corrections,”  and  lust  ol  all  a  strip  of 
“correction”  npoti.tfiese  very  “  additions  ami  corrections.” 
T  he  proportion  of  sense  to  compilation,  ami  ot  wit  to  imper¬ 
tinence,  is  periiaps  ahoiit  one  liuiidrcdili  ol  that  wliicb  subsists 
between  the  word  “  Exi,”  ami  the  line  we  just  (jmjlcd-  In 
^his  iuimensc  bog  of  alluvial  uiattcr,  tlieie  are,  at  the  sauie  lime. 
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many  beautiful  gems  of  poetical  translation,  in  merit  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  which  onr  readers  are  already  in  possession. 
One  of  the  most  ludicrous  passages  is  that  in  which  he  talks 
of  “  us  Christians !”  and  says  we  might  learn  from  the  Heathens 
to  believe  the  gods  invisibly  present  at  our  tables.  He  de¬ 
monstrates  his  orthodoxy,  however,  beyond  all  question,  by 
ridiculing  the  “disciples  with  itching  ears,”  “  the  conventicle,” 
and  “  thet/t/e  churchmen  as  they  insolently  stile  themselves.” 
p.  397.  Asa  still  farther  specimen  of  his  critical  and  moral 
taste,  we  shall  add,  that  he  cannot  “  discover  the  harmony  or 
great  merit  of  any  kind  which  belongs  to  Jemmy  Thomson,” 
author  of  the  Seasons;  and  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  In  the 
same  note,  he  vouchsafes  to  pronounce  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  on  Cowper,  “  beloved  as  he  is  by  religious}  oung  women.” 

*  If  broken  lines,  sudden  pauses,  and  the  union  of  stiff,  prosaic,  latinized 
language,  with  pur.tanical  sentiment,  constitute  poetry,  Cowper  is  indeed 
a  poet— 

‘  Cowper*s  verses  upon  great  cities  are  the  melancholy  dreams  of  a  devout 
enthusiast— -an  enthusiast  whose  virtues  make  us  heartily  regret  the  gloomy 
unhappiness  of  his  latter  days.  The  excellence  of  the  man  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  defects  of  the  writer — defects,  however,  which  are  so  far 
from  bi-ing  allowed  in  the  present  religious  age,  that,  excepting  the  Bible, 
ard  Shakespeare,  Cowper  is  more  frequently  re  printed  than  any  other  au¬ 
thor.  I  do  not  of  course  include  Moore’s  Almanack,  or  the  Newgate 
Calendar.’  p.  413. 

Have  wc  then  at  last  discovered  the  being,  who  in  a  “  Critical'^ 
shape  has  long  annoyed  intelligent  and  feeling  minds  with  his 
periodical  brayings  of  dullness  and  malice  over  the  sacred 
grave  of  Cowper?  It  was  incautious  in  liini  to  intimate,  in 
tins  very  note,  that  other  men’s  “  ears''  are  “  very  differently 
constituted  from”  his  own!  After  reading  this  note,  we 
thought  it  impossible  for  anything  to  convince  us  that  Mr.  H. 
had  what  is  called  ‘‘  a  heart;”  in  one  of  his  notes,  however, 
we  found  a  short  scrap  which  nearly  vanquished  our  incredu¬ 
lity.  After  quoting  aid  criticizing  (Jirysostom,  he  says,  “I 
once  heard  a  preacher,  who  had  much  of  the  rapid  variety 
and  rich  exuberance  of  Chrysostom.  Hut  alas!  Ingens  ilia 
sno  lux  est  consnmpta  nilorc.”  Whether  this  honourable  tes¬ 
timony  would  have  been  introduced,  but  for  the  author’s 
recollection,  that  in  his  wardrobe  of  shreds  and  patches  there 
waN  a  very  suitable  dress  for  it,  we  shall  not  inquire.  We 
reavi  it  with  emotions  of  sympathy  and  respect ;  we  rejoice  to 
correct  his  error,  and  icssure  him,  in  a  corresponding  scrap, 

Pirva  sub  inducta  latuit  scintilla  favilla  ^ 

Ciescerc,  et  in  veurcs  agluu  resurgere  vires. 

It  seems  impossible  that  wc  should  be  mistaken  in  applying 
Mr.  Hoilgson’s  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
men ;  whom  the  pious  gentleman  must  have  entered  what  he 
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calls  **  a  conventicle”  to  hear,  on  whom  the  loftiest  scholars 
have  been  proud  to  lavish  their  praise*,  and  to  whom  the 
audience  ot  Cicero  or  Bossuet  nu^ht  have  listened  with  asto¬ 
nishment  'and  rapture ;  a  man,  whose  pure  and  rodundaiu  elo¬ 
quence,  the  suhlimest  emanation  of  mind,  resembles  in  its 
attributes  the  noblest  element  of  nature,  rival bnjj,  in  grandeur, 
in  beauty,  and  in  energy,  the  light  which  fills  the  firmament, 
the  tints  that  adorn  the  dew,  and  the  rapiil  and  irn^sistible  Hash 
that  pierces  and  melts  while  it  illuminates. 

We  must  now  close  our  interview  with  Mr.  Hodgson  ;  we 
should  have  exposed  the  dullness  of  his  “  Arguments,”  and  the 
absurdities  of  his  very  puerile  and  inelegant  Pndace  ;  nut  we 
and  our  readers  have  bad  enough  of  Mr.  Hodgson  for  once  ;  we 
admire  him  in  the  character  of  an  accomplished  and  elegant 
versifier,  and  shall  be  gratified  to  meet  him,  at  some  other 
time,  producing  a  performance  to  our  notice  that  wc  can  re- 
commen<l  to  general  circulation. 

Art.  VII.  Essays  on  the  First  Principles  of  Christianity^  on  the  Method 
of  estairuhing  sound  Doctrine  from  the  Sacred  Oracles^  and  on  the  different 
Senses  of  Scripture  Terms.  By  James  Smith,  Dundee.  8vo.  pp.  432. 
Price  98.  Ogle,  Hamilton,  London  ;  Ogle  and  Aikman,  Edinburgh. 
1808. 

’T'HE  professed  design  of  this  work  is,  to  correct  errors,  and 
promote  unanimity,  among  the  friends  of  scriptural  reli¬ 
gion.  The  author’s  plan  is  disposed  into  three  parts.  The 
first  comprehends  “  articles  necessarily  implied  in  the  be¬ 
lief,  that  Christianity  is  established  by  divine  authority.” 
The  second  consists  of  “  rules  to  he  observed  in  expounding 
the  scriptures,  with  an  'explication  of  theological  terms.” 
These  form  the  present  volume.  The  third  part  is  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  future  volume,  in  which  Mr.  S.  “  intenefs  to  arrange  and 
illustrate,  a  number  of  such  doctrines,  as  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  ail  denominations  of  protestants.”  The  first  part 
contains  nine  essays  on  the  following  subjects  :  tip;  importance, 
nature,  and  use,  of  first  principles  in  religion  ;  the  being,  per¬ 
fections,  and  government  of  God ;  the  ditference  between 
instinct  and  reason  ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  sin,  con¬ 
science,  and  the  guilt  of  mankind  ;  the  necessity  of  revelation  ; 
the  authenticity  of  the  scriptures  ;  the  inspiration  of  Moses  and 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  province  of  reason  in  religion,,  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  chief  design  of  Chris- 
tiaiiity.  Ah  all  these  topics  are  dispatched  in  130  pages,  it 
cannot  be  supp  »s ‘d,  that  elaborate,  discussion  is  bestowed  on 
any  of  them.  On  some  of  the  subjects  the  author  has  given 

*  “  He  has,”  sayi  Dr.  Parr,  “  tlic  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy 
of  a  po  t,  the  acutenes  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher, 
^nd  the  piety  of  a  saint.”  Spital  Sermon* 
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a  concise  statement  of  the  pcneral  arguments.  His  mode  of 
writing  is  not  distinguished  by  close  inferential  reasoning, 
but  his  opinions  are  given  in  the  didactic  form.  Some  of  hij 
notions  0:1  metaphysical  snljjects  we  might  be  disposed  to 
controvert,  but  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  more  important 
topics. 

Assuming,  from  the  great  diil'ercnccs  of  sentiment  which 
subsist  among  professors  of  Christianity,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  that  the  methods  hitlierto  employed  in  iiives- 
tigating  theological  truth  arc  defective  ;  and  conceiving  that 
wc  “  possess  infidlihle  means  of  actpiiring  certainty  respecting 
every  essential  article  of  Christianity,’*  he  appears  to  aim  at 
deducing,  by  an  adherence  to  certain  opinions  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  h\  inankiiu!  at  large,  a  chain  of  principles,  wliich  when 
applied,  in  connection  with  a  given  scries  of  rules,  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  scripture,  will  lead  to  an  unerring  result, 
'riiat  the  aiuhor’s  inuniion  is  good  we  will  not  dispute;  and 
that,  if  prosecuted  hy  an  intellect  of  high  order,  chastened  by 
the  humility  which  vital  religion  inspires,  it  might  lead  to  some 
beneficial  result,  we  have  no  doubt.  Imperfections  would  cer¬ 
tainly  attach  to  it,  as  to  every  proilnct  of  merely  human  fa¬ 
culties;  but  it  would  he  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  and 
uniformity  of  conciiision,  wiiicli  would  put  the  integrity  of  the 
inotive  beyond  susjiieion.  But  if  the  principles  arc  rather 
assumed,  tlian  fairly  deduced  iVom  adequate  premises  ;  if  the 
laws  instittited  for  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  ilidercnt  passages,  lead  to  the  most  hoterogcjieuus 
eoneliisions,  and  if  these  are  mingled  with  continual  as'per- 
sions  upon  iho.a’  whotliink  otlierwise,  we  cannot  but  sus- 
peef  tliat,  whatever  may  he  the  professions  of  such  an  author, 
his  real  design  is  to  attack  a  class  of  sentiments  which  are 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  to  lirul  a  spccioiiJ?  pretence  ol  venting 
his  dislike  of  iliose  who  profess  (hem.  They  who  undertake 
the  arduous  task  of  reforming  the  sentiments  or  manners  of 
mankitid,  should  he  panicuiarly  cautions  to  rojiress  their  own 
passions  in  their  reas(  nings  and  exhortations  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  their  coiuiue.t.  in  this  respect,  is  the  best  proof  they 
can  give  of  the  purity  of  their  intentions. 

Idle  fiiM  essay,  wiiieli  relates  to  “  the  impoftanec,  nature, 
and  use  of  first  principles  in  religion”  may  he  considered  as 
containing  the  philosophy  of  the  author's  system.  It  is  intro¬ 
duced  hy  stating  that 

‘  The^ospt  lii  addressed  to  rational  creatures,  who  acknowlcd>te  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  morality  ;  and  therefore  ro  person  can  be  qua¬ 
lified  to  a’ceivc  benefit  from  revelation,  until  he  understand  those  first  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  Christianity  is  huik.  The  knowledge  of  numeratior.  ii 
nut  mo.e  necessary  in  order  to  be  taught  arithmetic,  tliun  an  acquaintance 
tvith  natural  religion  in  eider  to  understand  revelation.  Christianity  illui- 
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iratet  the  laws  and  doctrines  of  morality>  at  fundiihenul  principles,  and 
enforces  them  from  new  motives.*  p.  K 

Most  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  in  this  passage  much  to  be  explained,  and  more  to  be 
proved,  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  a  theorv  :  the 
author  does  not,  however,  condescclul  to  tlie  task  of  convincing 
those  who  n;ay  differ  from  him,  hut  immediately  proceeds  to 
apply  his  doctrine  to  the  education  of  yonih,  recommending 
them  to  be  instructed  iii  the  exercise  of  their  moral  powers,  as 
“  a  necessary  preparation  for  enabling  them  to  understand  the 
fundamentiil  dcctrines  of  natural  religion,  as  (he  first  principles 
of  Cnristianity  ”  We  arc  ^fterwaKls  informed  that 

‘  Those  proportions,*  ( propositions »  wc  suppose)  ‘  which  are  per¬ 
ceived  by  mere  intuition,  and  admitted  without  any  process  ofiea  onin^, 
are  denominated  first  principles,  or  self  evident  axioms,  'riic  ]>rinciple« 
of  natural  religion  rest  on  these  primary  truth',  and  therefore  are  agreeahltf 
to  reason  :  they  arc  understood  and  believed  without  the  aid  of  revcl.i* 
lion.*  p.  7- 

As  far  as  we  understand  the  author,  who  blunders  sadly  with 
his  “  first  principles”  and  “  jniniary  truths,”  w  '  arc  Con¬ 
strained  to  diiVer  from  him  ;  for  we  arc  of  opinion  that  the 
process  of  arriving  at  the  truths  which  he  wishes  to  establish, 
is  one  of  the  cliicf  sources  of  llie  errors  which  corrupt  and  dis¬ 
figure  Christianity ; — the  plan  of  adjusting  the.  gO''ne!  to  tlie 
pVior  persuasions  of  human  reason,  instead  rd‘  ostablisliing  the 
reasonableness  of  receiving  by  faith  llio.se  trntli.s  wnicli  reNi  fm* 
tlieir  demonstration  on  divine  antUority.  Uca>on  is  justly  cm- 
jiloyed  in  ascertaining  the  fact,  and  liie  import,  of  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation  ;  but  having  done  this,  it  mnst  give  precedence  it)  iliac 
principle,  which  is  to  be  regardeil  not  less  as  a  giaee  of  the 
Cliri.stiaii  temper,  than  as  an  exercise  of  the  human  mind. 

We  are  decidedly  of  oriinifui,  that  this  fnndanieiital  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Smith  miglit  ho  dtuiionsirativcly  contnted,  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  both  to  the  tenor  of  llio  gospel  and  the  history  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  natural  religion  winch  he  makes  the  basis,  liie  essen¬ 
tial  prerctpiisite,  of  a  belief  in  ('hiistianity,  and  w'.ucli  Chris¬ 
tianity  assumes  as  axiomatic,  includes  a  knowledge  ol  (iod, 
an  acknowiedgement  of  his  government,  and  a  sen.se  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obey  iiim  ;  it  includes  a  knowledge  ot  the  nature  of 
man,  and  of  a  future  state  of  retribniion  ;  and  evtn  includes  a 
conscionsne.ss  of  man’s  j^uilt  in  the  sight  of  a  righteous  God, 
and  a  conviction  of  the  p.isulhciency  of  reason  a  guide  to 
heaven  !  An  acqnaiiiiance  with  ail  tliis  is  as  necessary,  in  order 
to  understand  revelation,  as  a  knowledge  ot  nnineration  i;*  to 
be  taught  arithmetic  !  The  history  and  ca)ndition  of  m;'n  aic 
the  proj>er  answer  to  such  a  doctrine.  Wc  must  proceed  tg 
TeinaiL  brletlv  on  olhei*  passages  ot  the  work 
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h^  ♦be  evi  Irnce  of  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the 

scriptu’  cs,  Mr.  S.  has  omi’tcd  the  strong;  argument  for  the 
di^  uu*  ant^’orov  of  the  Jewish  s(  riptures,  derived  from  the  ap¬ 
peals  ^\hirh  o  ir  L^rd  and  his  apostles  made  to  them.  In  the 
nlpth  r.s  ay,  the  chief  desigi*  of  Christ iauity  is  stated  to  be 
“  the  tur.iiation.of  the  human  character  after  the  image  of 
CfMl,  )!»  r  g’  tecMisness  and  true  holiness.”  TItat  this  is  one 
iinpfjnant  end  of  Christianity  we  strenuously  maintain,  and  re- 
pa*  d  unh  €‘xrreme  disvust  every  scheme  of  doctrine  which 
faiU  ro  rnforce  it.  But  it  struck  us  as  extraordinary,  that  in 
an  es'^av  on  subject,  Mr.  S.  should  neglect  to  state,  expli’> 
riflt/,  the  inamier  in  which  the  gospel  promotes  this  design. 
He  ovt  r’ooks  the  affectlnij  way  in  which  it  exhibits  the  atone* 
vjcnf  of  Christ  as  the  only  foundation  of  hope  to  the  penitent; 
a  hope  w  hich  at  the  same  time  affords  p  ace  to  the  conscience, 
and  wins  anri  purifies  ♦l^e  heart.  The  cause  of  this  omission 
niav  ho  discovered  from  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work, 
which  df>  no*  indic  ate  diat  the  author’s  opinions  accord  with 
such  a  view  of  the  suhieet. 

If*  tSe  introduction  tn.the  second  part,  Mr.  S.  says, 

*  The  sentiments  which  I  deem  <  rrO!.eou&,  affect  the  rrincipal  articles 
of  Christianity,  and  have  hern  very  generally  diffused. — While  the  treat 
and  essential  doctrines  in  iheCalvinistic  system  ate  admitted,  I  object  only 
10  the  extraneous  sentiments,  which  have  been  employed  in  their  illustra¬ 
tion  — The  chief  design  of  this  second  pait  is,  to  distinguish  the  |’Uic  ora. 
cles  of  truth  from  the  fictitious  matter  with  which  they  hare  been  mixed  in 
the  theological  systems.*  pp.  11J4-,  1S5. 

In  conformity  with  this  design,  the  first  and  second  essay  in 
tliis  part  contain  rules  for  interpreting  the  scriptures,  and 
forming  a  system  of  principles  from  them.  *^l'he  gt*neral  rules 
are.  just,  but  Mr.  S.  is  often  mistaken  in  the  application  of 
them.  They  are  followed  by  five  long  essays  to  explain 
scripture  terms,  such  as  anger,  blood,  Christ,  covenant,  death, 
darkness,  faith,  fdlowship,  grace,  election,  justification, nature, 
&c.  These  form  the  largest  part  of  the  volume,  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  giver  to  most  of  these  expressions  differs  materially 
from  the.  sense  in  which  they  are  usually  understood.  Mr.  S, 
frequently  emleavours  to  persuade  his  readers,  that,  tlierc  is 
no  materi  fl  var*ation  between  his  sentiments,  and  those  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Confession  and  Directory  of  tlie  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  bip  thev  who  peruse  his  work  with  a  judicious  and 
critical  eve,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  its  object  is  to  subvert 
niany  of  th<’  most  imporfinr  doctrines  of  that  church,  as  well 
tt'i  those  of  oui  own  o  tdbhshinent^  and  of  Protestant  chun  nes 
in  general  ever  since  th  refermation.  Prrfessvdly  uncon- 
liected  with  t'ar^v,  we  are  ’ndi«jposed  to  approve  every 
serious  and  well  conducted  ..tr-'nipt  to  assimilate  the  views  of 
Christians  to  iitc  uustraiued  sense  oi  scripture  ;  but  at  tiie  same 
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time  we  view  it  as  an  important  chiiy,  to  guard  our  readers 
against  every  eH'ort,  whether  open  or  concealed,  to  explain 
away  its  genuine  and  important  truths.  That,  amongst  the 
friends  of  serious  religion,  some  have  expressed  ilteir  senti¬ 
ments  in  a  manner  no!  consistent  with  meiaphvsical  precision, 
an  d  have  iuisinierj)reted  some  passages  of  scripture,  we  rea¬ 
dily  admit.  A  wtuk  therefore,  from  an  ahlc  divine,  which 
should  candidly  state  the  minor  errors  into  which  some  evan¬ 
gelical  preachers  fall,  is  a  desideratum  in  the  religious 
world,  and  might  be  productive  of  useful  clFects.  Ihit  such  a 
treatise  would  he  very  ditVerent  from  a  performance  which, 
under  a  hypocritical  profession  of  attachmetit  to  orthodox 
creeds,  and  the  theological  language  iti  common  nse,  should 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  fair  ami  obvious  meaning  of  the 
terms  adopted  in  the  scriptures,  oti  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects. 

After  a  careful  and  iinpailial  perusal  of  this  w'ork,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  onr  approbation  of  matiy  observations  in  it,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  consider  it  iti  the  less  estimable  cha¬ 
racter.  'I  bis  \vc  are  compelled  to  do,  by  observing  that  it 
contains  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  pious  rcHectiou  and 
sentiment,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  contemptuous  treatment 
of  contrary  opinions,  and  by  frequent  sallies  of  alfected  wit  and 
sneers  of  imlecent  ridicule. 

Diffuse  and  superficial  as  these  Essays  are,  it  is  impractica¬ 
ble  to  advert  to  them  all  ;  but  we  shall  select  a  few  topics  for 
observation,  which  will  show  that  our  opinion  is  wclUtounded. 

On  the  important  article  of  justification,  Mr.  S.’s  ideas  ap¬ 
pear  to  he  confused  and  inconsistent,  lie  allows,  p.  142,  that 
when  Paul  atid  James  speak  of  bcitig  justified,  “  the  two  apos¬ 
tles  are  prosecuting  different  snhjecis,  and  employ  the  same 
terms  in  different  s€7ises2'  But  in  p.  169  he  says,  “the  literal 
sense  of  vvhai  James  says,  must  regulate  our  explanation  of 
Paul’s  words  ;  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  done  by  some 
commentators.”  '^Phe  usual  representations  of  divines  on  this 
head  he  greatly  disapproves :  “  to  make  the  scanty  materials 
on  this  subject  which  the  sacred  oracles  afford  us,  suit  the 
learned  plain  of  the  iheologist,  he  twists  and  expands  them,  until 
very  little  of  their  original  shape  remains.”  No  subject  caa 
be  of  greater  importance  to  accountable  and  sinful  beings, 
than  that  which  respects  the  foundation  of  their  hope,  and  the 
ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God  ;  and  to  intimate  that  on 
//U5  subject,  the  information  in ^tlie  scriptures  is  is  to 

cast  an  utijust  relloction  on  revelation,  and  evinces  either  aa 
inattention  to  its  discoveries,  or  an  indisposition  to  admit  them. 
Mr.  8.  adds,  “  thoiigh  it  be  said,  that  41  man  is  justified  by 
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faith,  without  the  (ieeds  of  the  law,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  nothin*^  more  than  faith  is  necessary;  the  Saviour  was  of 
opinion,  that  both  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  those  who 
injtire  us,  are  necessary  ;  attd  James  positively  affirms,  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  bv  faith  only^  Repentance,  and  forgive¬ 
ness  of  injuries,  are  indeed  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
(/hristian  character,  and  indispensable  as  the  fruits  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  true  faith  ;  but  to  insinuate  that  they  are  necessary  as 
the  ground  and  cause  of  justification  is  to  insinuate  that  we 
are  justified  by  works.  This  is  not  taught  by  the  Saviour’s 
doctrine,  and  woiild  be  inconsistent  with  the  assertion,  “  that 
the  justification  of  the  ungodly  is  an  act  of  pure  grace,  on 
Goci’s  part,  conferred  on  account  of  the  Redeemer’s  atone¬ 
ment,”  which  Mr.  S.  seems  to  admit,  though  many  of  his  ex¬ 
plications  are  quite  incompatible  with  this  statement. 

lie  docs  not  explicitly  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  depra- 
vitv,  but  he  seems  to  think  tliatsin  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
which  belong  to  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  p.  58;  and 
he  is  much  displeased  withlhost*  divines  who  assert,  that  man 
l>y  nature  is  destitute  of  spiritual  life.  In  explaining  the  term 
(Uathy  he  very  unnecessarily  departs  from  the  subject  to  vent 
his  acrimony  on  C’alvin.  We  are  not  solicitous  to  defend  that 
writer,  but  justice  rerjuires  us  to  say,  that  on  comparing  Mr. 
Smith’s  (piotations  from  the  Institutions  in  pages  253  and  255, 
with  the  original,  we  found  them  to  be  unfair  and  mutilated.  An 
expression  in  one  of  them,  “  that  human  nature  being  all  Hesh, 
can  bring  forth  nothing  but  death,”  allbrds  Mr.  S.  an  oppor-' 
tunitv  to  introduce  the  following  wretclied  attempt  at  wit : 
“  ^hisfic^h  becomes  a  passive  animal,  that  the  devil  mounts, 
on  which  with  wliip  and  spur,  he  gallops  away  to  hell.”  (p, 
254.)  When  a  Christian  divine  so  far  forgets  the  seriousness 
and  dignity  of  his  character,  as  to  print  such  vulgar  slauf^  as 
this,  sober  argument  needs  not  follow  him.  Even  the  just 
severity  of  criticism  is  suspended  by  pity,  for  the  melancholy 
and  contetnptil)le  situation  to  wliich  he  debases  himself.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Ins  subject,  Mr.  does  not  allow  the  terms  “  spiri¬ 
tual  death,”  in  a  moral  sense,  to  be  appbcable  to  any  but 
“  abandoned  sinners,  greatly  corrupted  with  gross  immorali¬ 
ties.”  p.  260.  Through  the  whole  of  this  essay  his  statements 
are  confused,  and  fail  to  distinguidi  bet  we  m  the  natural  capa¬ 
cities  and  the  moral  indisposition  of  tlie  human  mind,  in  its 
fallen  state.  But  though  on  this,  and  many  other  hcaiis,  his 
opinions  are  in  opjHisition  to  tl>e  articles  oi  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Mr.  S.  iti  the  following  passage  h  is  hit  upon  an  expe¬ 
dient  to  reconcile  them,  which  wc  cannot  pass  without  re¬ 
mark. 
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<  The  Presbyterian  standards  have  this  Important  advanu  e,  that  ereiy 
doctrine  refers  to  the  text  on  hich  it  is  founded,  both  for  illustration  and 
proof.  The  scriptural  terms  and  expressions  in  our  Confession  and  Cate¬ 
chisms,  must,  therefore,  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which  they  1  vidently 
bear  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  for  it  would  be  veiy  absurd  to  purpose,  that 
the  same  words  and  phrases  were  used,  in  one  sense  in  the  scriptures,  and 
in  another  in  our  standards.  Hence,  to  ascertain  the  )>enuine  sense  of  the 
8.icred  text,  to  which  any  article  refers,  is  absolut(‘Iv  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  the  doctrine  to  which  we  subscribe.  This  remark  is  intended 
^  rescue  our  excellent  standards,  from  being  perverted  by  the  followers  of 
Calvin.’  p.  ‘294. 

Witl'.out  attachment  to  sects,  \vc  must  advocate  the  cause  of 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  bear  testimony  against  such  sophis¬ 
tical  representations,  as  would  sanction  men  in  subsetihing  ar¬ 
ticles  which  they  do  not  believe.  Those  who  compiled  the 
Scotch  Confession  expressed  their  sentiments  in  plain  and 
unambiguous  language ;  and,  by  appealing  to  the  scriptures, 
they  declared  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  the  texts  to 
which  they  referred.  Mr.  S.  would  reverse  the  design,  and 
would  have  recourse  to  the  texts,  aud  his  iiitiToretatiou  of 
them,  to  a>ccrlain  the  sense  of  the  Confession.  Wnat  purpose 
then  could  be  served  by  that  formula  ?  Or  bow  could  it  answer 
its  intention  of  excluding  from  the  ministry,  in  that  church,  all 
those  who  did  not  believe  it  ?  On  the  phm  of  tliis  Jesuitical 
paragrapli,  unprincipled  men  may  with  perfect  ea>e  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  into  any  established  church.  By  adopting  the  men¬ 
tal  reservation,  that  they  subscribe  the  articles  oidy  in  the 
scriptural  sense  of  them,  oaths,  creeds,  and  articles,  however 
numerous  and  rigid,  might  be  swallowed  without  hesitation. 
How  would  such  arts  he  treated  in  tlie  commercial  world,  by 
men  of  common  probity  ?  Would  they  even  have  been 
thought  of  in  tlie  religious  world,  but  for  the  temptation  of 
Kirk-preferment,  and  an  ambition  for  worldly  honours  and 

lilthy  lucre.”  Alas  Ibr  the  unfortunate  ignorance  of  those  ve¬ 
nerable  and  holy  C\)nfes>ors,  who  suiVered  imprisonments, 
tortures,  aud  death,  rather  than  subscribe  what  they  did  not 
believe  1  They  too,  if  they  bad  been  endowed  with  a  judieiou 
and  convenient  conseiimee,  might  have  expounded  the  articles 
by  the  scriptures,  and  the  .<criptnres  by  the  articles,  and,  en- 
trenched  within  this  circular  device  of  dishonesty,  might  have 
been  secure  from  penalties  and  privations,  miglit  peaceable 
have  enioyed  the  prolits  of  their  knavery,  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  and  dieil  in  full  age  unlamented.  Where  was 
their  boasted  wisdom,  in  renouncing  the  gnilt  and  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  to  ensure  the  dissemination  ot  truth,*  the 

testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  final  approbation  ot* 
the  supreme  judge  ? 
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S  voliuim  iViight  he  ivnttcn  on  the  errors  in  Mr.  S.’s  account 
of  fjith.  lie  confniiiuls  it  u irh  the  umlerstandinu:%  hv  calling 
ir  an  original  principle  or  power  of  hninan  nature,  implant¬ 
ed  ill  Ad.mi,  not  lost  by  the  fall,  hut  transinitt(‘d  to  his  ollV, 
spring  as  ;t  law  of  our  nature."  p.  3uO.  He  rejects  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  lliose,  uho  think  that  faith  is  produced  by  the  mind 
being  led  to  the  cordial  reception  of  divine  truth,  through  di¬ 
vine  iiiliiience,  wliich  he  sri^matizes  with  the  epitliet  “miracu¬ 
lous.**  But  tiunigh  no  new  (acuity  is  created,  nor  any  new 
revelation  made,  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  yet  the  facul^s 
of  Ills  mind  may  be  eniiglitened,  by  the  inlluence  of  tlie  holy 
spirit,  to  understand  ami  believe  the  nature  and  excellence  of 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  scriptures ;  otherwise  the  apostle 
Paul  was  ill  an  error,  wlien  he  pravcil  for  the  Ephesians,  that 
God  uonhl  grant  iheur  t!ie  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in 
the  knowhulge  of  himself,  and  enlighten  the  eves  of  their  nn- 
dei. standi ng,  t'lat  they  miglit  know  the  hope  aiul  privileges  of 
the  gos|xd.  Piiit  file  true  t^bjcctof  Mr.  Smith’s  hostility,  is  the 
doctrine  of  divine  influence.  He  asserts  the  “  invam  of 
conversion"  to  he  not  less  “rcgnlar  and  certain  in  their  ope¬ 
ration,  than  natural  causes  an*  in  the  material  world,"  and 
that  “  ue  have  no  more  reason  to  expect  a  supernatural 
utreiicv  in  ilie  production  of  faith,  than  in  the  ordinary  birth 
of  a  child,  or  its  progress  to  nianliood."  p.  302.  f)ur  limits 
ri»(n])v*l  ns  to  pass  over  unicli  of  vvliat  he  has  advanced  on 
rjii.‘>  subject,  to  nofico  iiis  .account  ol’  the  faith  of  Aliraham, 
Tvliii  li  was  coiiuhn!  to  him  for  righteousness,  ddiis  Mr.  S. 
.s.fv.>  coiisi-tod  “  in  a  permaneiu  principle,  which  di.sposed  the 
patriarch  at  all  tiiiu's,  and  in  all  things,  to  believe  and  obey  his 
CM)d."  p.  31  f.  A  nrineifile  which  only  him  to  believe 

coultl  not  Uc J.iit//y  hut  soinelhing  tliai  tended  to  produce  it ; 
TiUil  a  permanent  prineiplc  iliat  disposed  liiin  to  obvtj  God, 
imisi  have  been  pie/ij,  the  clh’ct  of  faith  rather  than  faith  it¬ 
self.  ’riiis  is  implied  in  rlie  autlnir's  next  sentence.  “  This 
ihsposition  was  produced  by  pist  conet  ptions  of  the  being 
ami  perfections  of  Deity;  particularly  ol  liis  power,  goodness, 
and  \eracity."  If  Abraham  had  just  conceptions  of  liie  being 
and  perfections  of  God,  lu*  innst  have  believed  them  ;  and  if 
Lom  eiving  ami  b(‘lleving  JiintIv  eoneerning  God  produced  iu 
Idm  :i  liispoMtam  to  obey,  tiiis  dis))osition  must  liave  been  the 
ti  iiit  and  ctJcct  of  the  laiili  which  he  ulreadv  had,  and  ihero- 
toie  was  not  faith  itself  hnt  its  conse([nence.  Mr.  S.’s  state¬ 
ment  i.s  phih»sophicaliy,  as  wadi  as  theologically,  wrong,  and 
oviiiently  coutouiids  cause  anti  clfect.  In  the  ne.xt  page  he 
alltnvs,  ‘‘ihc  paittcular  revelation  which  Abraham  htdieved 
was,  that  his  j»ecii  should  hccoino  numerous  as  tlic  stars  of 
heaven."  But  after  tpioiing  I’om.  iv.  20,  “he  staggered  not, 
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&c.'’  he  adds,  ‘‘it  was  not  this  particular  act  that  Ood  impnted 
to  the  patriarch,  hot  the  ostablislied  principle  of  faiili  wliidi 
continued  to  operate  through  his  whole  life.”  Js  not  this 
clearly  to  contradict  the  4th  verse,  “  Ahmliain  M'ui't  d  God, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  ?” — W'e  suhioiri 
two  short  passages  from  this  essay,  leaving  our  readers  to  com* 
incnt  on  their  eonsistenev. 

‘  That  wc  arc  not  justified  by  faltlit  as  the  meritorious  caure,  is  readily 
granted  ;  for,  if  that  were  the  case,  then  it  would  be  bestowed  on  us  m 
a  debt,  and  not  as  an  act  of  grace.  We  arc  jnstificd  by  faith  therefore  i 
as  that  important  and  fruitful  principle,  which  qualifies  u»  for  U-ernning 
nicml>ers  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  lor  enjoying  the  purchasi'd  inlierv 
tancc.’  p.  3 1 1). 

*  When  man  is  said  to  be  justified,  by  faith,  without  deeds  of  law,  or 
without  works  ;  it  would  not  he  inconsistent  with  the  sense,  in  which  ilic 
terms  are  frequently  used,  to  understand  tire  expression  to  mean,  drat  W'c 
are  now  saved,  by  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity,  and  not  by 
Judaism.*  p.  3‘J(). 

Under  the  terms  covenant  and  union  with  Christ,  there  arc 
some  rcMiiarlvs  worthy  of  attention,  from  such  as  have  express¬ 
ed  themselves  incautiously  on  those  suiijeets  ;  Imt  they  are 
made  in  an  unworthy  spirit,  and  are  deliven'd  with  a  sneer  at 
communion  icith  God,  and  experimental  relif^wii,  p.  333.  I'hc 
views  and  feelings  of  serious  Christiatis  in  general,  though  he 
(buses  to  speak  of  tliem  as  Calvinists,  are  evidently  uhiioxlous 
to  this  writer;  and  their  attxielies  and  interiral  (mnHicis  are 
the  subject  of  his  indecent  sarcasms.  In  explaining  the  term 
nature,  lie  charge's  with  “folly”  those  ilivines  who  speak  of 
man  as  naturally  an  enemy  to  the  gospel.  Having  (juoted  a 
passage  from  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  that  elfect,  he  adds 

‘  The  legs  of  the  lame  are  no»  equal  ;  for  those  wdio  adojx  thev  send, 
ments  alk)w,  that  the  suitability  of  Clcistianity  to  human  nature,  is  one  of 
its  chief  recommendations  to  our  regard.  If  man,  by  nature,  or  by  hit 
rational  powers,  make  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  liie  gospel, 
and  cannot  receive  them ;  tlicn  Christianity  is  not  a  religion,  suited  to  hu« 
man  nature.*  p.  4()G. 

Wc  cite  this  passage!  to  detect  the  sophism  in  it.  ^  When  di¬ 
vines  represent  Christianity  as  suited  to  ^luniati  nature,  tlu'y 
express  its  suitability  to  the  circumstances,  wants,  and  mise¬ 
ries  of  mankind.  When  they  say,  that  man  by  nature  is  an 
(*nemy  to  the  gospel,  they  sp(!ak  not  of  his  wants,  or  natural 
faculties,  but  of  his  moral  disposition.  lioth  statements  are 
eorroet  and  consistent.  Mr.  S.,  by  tiie  nature?  of  inan,  would 
imderstaiul  his  rational  powers,  and  by  using,  in  his  syllogism, 
the  term  nature  in  tw’o  different  senses,  first  his  own,  and  tlieii 
that  of  those  w  hom  he  opposes,  he  endeavours  to  Icrin  an  ar- 
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^umriit  against  them.  If  he  did  not  see  the  sopitism,  it  is  to 
tile  disgrai  e  of  his  logic  ;  if  lie  did,  it  is  decisive  against  his 
inlcgnty.  Hy  nature,  Mr.  S.  further  understands  tlie  parti* 
cular  dispositions  whii  h  individua  saccjuire  from  their  parent- 
age,  education,  and  habits.  'I'his  second  nature”  he  asserts, 
^l)ui  where  is  the  proof?)  “is  called  the  old  man''*  in  the 
scriptures,  “  which  the  Chr  stian  religion  te:u  lies  us  to  cruci¬ 
fy.”  Agreealdv  to  this  view,  lu  says,  p.  4t2,  “I'hose  who 
have  been  brought  up  aiul  educated  under  tiie  gospel,  may 
lie  calleil  (!lirisiiaiiN  by  atun  ,  m  the  same  sense  that  Paul  says, 
\Vc  are  Jews  tty  fiature^  and  tiot  siniuTs  of  the  Gentiles.” 
Does  not  Paul  mt'an  t  la*  tlii'v  were  Zx)/// Jews;  and  are  men 
Christians  n..w  by  their  natur.d  birth  ?  Idle  author  here  re¬ 
verts  to  his  favouiite  ta>k,  the  abuse  of  C’alvin,  anil  produces 
at  the  foot  of  p.  4v/S  the  moit  llagrant  instance  of  audacious 
and  malignant  inisn'^  n;si  ntatioii  that  we  ever  read.  Our  limits 
will  notallow  us  to  point  it  out.  We  shall  otdy  say,  that  Calvin, 
whatever  his  errors  m.iy  have  been,  expressly  disclaimed  the 
siMitinient  wfiirfi  Mr.  S  has  printed  as  his  u'ords,.  See  the  In- 
stiiniiiiiis,  Idl)  II.  c.  1.  §  10,  I  1. 

ddie  extra(  ts  we  Ikim*  given,  will  amply  disjilay  thi' spirit  in 
wlilch  ill's  vo.iime  is  writt  n.  More  ol  vnlear  illiberahty  to- 
waril  'hose  who  dilVer  from  him,  we  h  ve  seldom,  if  ever,  met 
with  i  any  ai.t'  or ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  writer  assume  the 
charaiMer  ol*  pm  ilieator  among  liierlogic  al  disputants,  with 
so  Slight  a  poriio!!  ol'  toe  (jiiahlicatjons,  either  of  understand¬ 
ing,  or  of  temper,  that  are  rennisite  for  such  an  office.  \do- 
latiiig  x  ipiallv  tin-  dietaies  of  pru  lenee  and  decornni,  he  can¬ 
not  reiVnn  troni  ajipU  ing  opprobrious  epithets  to  those,  whose 
sentiments  he  ehietly  wishes  to  britig  to  the  levt*i  ol*  his  own. 
We  have  hail  some  .'^peeimetis  ol  Insseniribty  against  tiie  Cal- 
rinists:  whi  e  lie  calls  them  “  Pharisees”  p.  212,  and  aeijuaints 
them  that  their  t>pin;ons  “are  not  unlavoinable  to  the  Phari¬ 
saical  tempiT,”  he  tells  tlu'  jirminians  that  “  their  principles 
are  m«»re  congenial  to  the  charai  ter  of  a  Saddacte."  p.  421. 

If  the  author  had  been  honest  enough  explicitly  to  declare 
his  sentiment^,  and  had  treited  those  from  wiioni  he  ditVers 
with  the  meek  ess  of  vv.sdom,  we  should  have  considered  his 
character,  at  least,  if  not  his  work,  as  intitled  to  respect.  As 
the  case  stands,  the  essays  in  the  sccom*  part  lamentably  illus¬ 
trate'  the  observarii'ii  wuh  wlii  h  they  commence,  “  l)is|)utants 
freipientiv  ma  main  th«*ir  conirover'ies  by  misrepresenting 
tlie  opinions  of  oth'is,”  “heme,  polemical  publications  de¬ 
generate  into  contemptibh*  ijuibblmg.”  This  q  ibbbng  in¬ 
deed  pervades  the  volume,  w  hii  h  so  insinuates  important  error, 
that  it  might  be  verv  iipunous  to  the  cause  of  scriptural 
Christianity,  but  for  that  inadeijuacy  of  exec u lion  atid  incon- 
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justency  of  sentiment  which  must  be  fatal  to  its  fame  and  per¬ 
petuity. 

Arl.VIII.  Chemical  Philotophy;  or  the  established  bases  of  Modem  Chemis¬ 
try.  Intended  to  serve  as  an  Elementary  Work  for  that  Science.  By  A. 

F.  Fourcroy.  Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  amended  ;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French,  by  W.  Desmond,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  291.  7s. 
bds.  Symonds.  1807. 

those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  modern 

liistory  of  chemistry,  a  formal  introduction  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  this  work  i>  unnecessary  :  M.  Fourcroy  has 
discovered  too  much,  and  written  too  well,  on  chemical  sub¬ 
jects,  to  need  elevation  from  our  praise,  or  fear  depression 
from  our  censure.  I'he  present  work, with  the  exception  oftlu? 
introductory  part,  has  been  more  than  otiec  exhibited  to  the 
British  public,  though  iit  a  less  perfect  state  ;  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable,  that  while  the  larger  treatises  of  the  same 
author  are  well  kttownand  adtnired,  this  has  tiot  vet  obuiined 
the  notice  or  the  applause  to  which  it  is  eminently  ttuilled.  On 
its  first  appearance  here,  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  in  a 
spirited  translation  published  by  .lohnson,  we  were  mncdi  stnick 
with  the  precision  and  elegance  nf  its  style,  and  ihe  e.xcel- 
lence  of  its  arrangement ;  and  we  are  h..ppy  in  the  present 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  enlarged 
and  improved  edition  of  so  judicious  a  summary  of  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  chemistry. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  chemical  science,  the  reformation  of  its 
nomenclature  was  certainly  not  t!ie  h  ast  ellectual  :  the  ilis- 
inissal  of  its  barbarous  and  incoherent  names,  and  the  regular 
classification  of  its  princijiles  and  facts,  tendeil  obviously  to 
facilitate  its  study,  and  consequently  to  engage  more  persons 
in  its  cultivation.  To  those  w  ho  are  not  able  to  appreciate, 
its  adv.iniages,  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  may  ajipear 
to  be  a  tririing  or  useless  labour, — a  work  of  genius  indeed, 
but  of  genius  misapplied,  ‘  wa-ting  its  strength  in  strenuous 
idleness;’  while  those  who  admire  precision  ol  language,  who 
can  see  any  beauty  in  a  scientific  arrangement  of  terms,  or 
set  any  value  on  a  perspicuous  arlaptation  to  their  ob¬ 
jects,  will  do  ampler justice  to  its  merits,  ami  cheerfully  admit 
the  claims  of  its  illustrious  authors.  Of  the  mlvantages  of 
this  nomenclature,  we  know  not  a  more  convincing  proof,  nr 
a  more  luminous  exhibition,  than  the  work  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  translation  is  made  from  the  third  edition  of 
the  original,  published  at  l^aris  in  ISOj:  tin?  two  former 
editions  contained  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  only,  but  to  this 
the  author  has  prefixed  a  succinct  introduction,  defining  the 
nature,  pointing  out  the  objects,  and  explaining  the  general 
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terms  and  operations  of  chemistry  ;  including  also  a  descrip^ 
tio!i  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  in  experiments, 
and  a  classification  of  natural  bodies,  and  tlieir  phenomena.  He 
then  treats,  in  twelve  sections  or  chapters,  the  subjects  of  his 
work  in  the  following  orden* ; — 1  The  action  of  light. — 2  Action 
of  Caloric. — 3.  Action  of  air. — !■.  Nature  ami  pi  opcriics  of 
comhustihlc  bodies. — .5.  Nature  and  action  of  water. — 6.  For¬ 
mation,  decciinposiiion,  auvl  classiru  aTinii  of  acids. — 7.  Nature 
and  properties  of  saliliahle  bases,  or  of  earthsaiul  alkalies. — 5. 
Union  of  acids  with  these  liases,  and  the  salts  thus  produced. 
— y.  O.xyiiation  and  dissolution  of  metals. — 10.  Nature  aiut 
formation  of  rcp^ctaf  suhslaiiccs. — 11.  'rransition  of  these  to 
the  slate  of  animal  matter,  and  the  nature  of  the  latter. — 12. 
SpoutauetHis  decompo.>iiioii  of  vt‘getal  and  animal  suhstanre^. 
At  tliecuil  of  each  .section  is  subjomed  an  ennnicration  f»f  the 
principal  applii*:uioiis  wiiicli  may  h‘j  made  of  it  to  the  practice 
and  improvement  of  the  aits. 

'The  general  design  of  the  author,  in  this  treatise,  and  the 
views  by  which  he  was  actuated,  will  appear  from  the  following 
(piotations. 

‘  In  order  to  collect  together  and  to  reduce  into  one  l)ody,  .nil  the 
leading  tiuths  [of  Chemistry, J  unconin:on  discernment  is  ncccs.sary  in 
K'decting  i!ic  nii;j»t  general  and  coinprelicnsive,  so  as  to  include  all  the 
lacts  ot  the  science,  and  whence  they  might  be  deduced  as  corollaries  or 
imniedi.:tc  conset^ucnces.  It  is  also  necessary  that  these  rules  be  expressed 
clearly*  without  ambiguity,  doubt,  or  ecjui vocation.  Their  number, 
must  not  be  too  great,  yet  nothing  essential  should  lx?  omitted  ;  th<;y 
niust,  ill  sliort,  lx*  so  ordeied  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  in  a  scries 
so  natural,  as  to  form  an  elemcnury  view  of  the  science.  Such  were  tlie 
objects  which  guided  me  in  my  researches  after  these  rules.  1  intcinled 
they  should  serve  as  a  for  a  complete  system  of  Cliemisiry, 

wind’,  aboimdiiig  with  applications  as  well  as  principles,  might  recal  to 
the  memory  of  the  learned  all  the  fact.s  vvhlch  constitute  the  immense 
empire  of  clumieal  science,  and  afford  to  tliose  who  seek  for  information, 
a  sutheient  knowledge  of  the  career  they  have  to  perform.  I  considered 
a  string  of  ])ropv\^itions,  tin  own  together  without  order  or  connection, 
.IS  insufficient  for  the  end  1  h.id  in  view  :  I  have  therefore  linked  them 
tog(  iher  by  their  general  relations,  by  arranging  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  point  out  their  reciprocal  connection,  if  1  may  so  express  mysell, 
and  their  dependance  upon  each  other  ;  this  is  what  1  have  entitled, 
Chemical  Phlfosnjiky.*  Trcf.  p.  xi. 

*  By  comprehending  di.stinctiy  the  different  rekitions  which  connect  so 
intimately  the  C'hcmical  Piiilosophy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  classifi- 
Crttiun  w.hich  i  have  introduced  amongst  bodies,  on  the  otlicr,  with  the 
applic.itions  of  cl-eniistry  to  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  to  all  the 
pioce.sses  oi  the  Arts,  it  will  be  found  that,  noiw'iihstanding  the  short- 
reso  of  the  woik,  it  really  embraces  the  whole  extent  of  the  science  ;  it 
makes  known  all  its  branches,  presents  all  its  principles,  and  conveys,  at 
th  '  same  time,  the  most  general  and  most  accurate  notions  of  it.*  IntrO’. 
fiurtion.  p.  Vk*, 
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Skoiild  the  reader  imagine  that  any  part  of  these  passages 
tivotirs  too  much  of  that  ostentatious  and  disgusting  vanity , 
vliicli  some  of  the  French  chemists,  with  all  their  t;deiits  and 
attainments,  are  known  to  indulge,  we  may  remove  the  uii- 
^^elcome  impression  bv  assnritig  him  that  the  value  of  the 
work  is  scarcely  over-rated,  either  by  the  author  himself,  or 
by  his  translator,  who  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  yet  more  exalted 
cotiimendalion. 

The  preced;i>g  remarks  arc  intended  to  apply  more  e.speci- 
ally  to  the  C'hfinical  Philosophy  as  written  by  Fourcroy ;  a 
few  soincnccs  will  sulHcc  to  characterize  it  as  translated  by 
Mr.  Desnioiiii. 

Ill  disungnishing  the  present  work  from  that  translation  of 
a  former  edition  to  which  we  have  already  ailnded,  Mr.  1).  un- 
iusily  depreciates  his  predecessor,  and  has  made  some  not  very 
correct  statements  in  favour  of  his  own  publication.  lie 
a>serts  that  it  contains  “  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  of  intro- 
diution  not  contained  in  the  other;*'  whereas,  on  cKamination, 
\vc  found  only  sixty  six.  He  affirms  also  that  tlie  '‘twelve 
titles,  composing  the  old  edition,  have  been  totally  altered.” 
Now,  if  Ml.  D.  means  the  tifltSy  nothing  can  be  more  nntriie; 
for  most  of  iliein  are  in  substance  exactly  the  same  in  both 
editions,  and  it  is  only  the  order  of  three  or  four  of  them 
that  can  he  said  to  be  ciiaiiged.  But,  if  he  allude  to  the  con¬ 
tents  oi' iho.  chapters  themselves,  they  liave  certainly  been  in 
many  instances  new-modelled,  ‘  corrected,  and  enlarged,’  and 
t!ie  principal  ‘  discoveries,  and  improvements’  are  insiTt^. 
cJ,  wliich  have  been  ‘  ir.ade  in  tlie  scienc<;  until  the  present 
time;’  in  this  priint  of  view,  the  great  superiority  of  .the 
present  edition  is  too  obvious  to  be  disputed.  With  respect 
to  the  translation  itself,  wc  are  sorry  to  notice  fref|uent  drtectn 
and  inaccuracie's.  'The  meaning  of  the  author  is  generally 
prcserveil,  but  his  manner  is  sometimes  disguised,  anil  hic 
perspicuity  and  brilliances  diminislied;  the  substantial  matter 
is  the  same  in-  English  as  in  French,  but  much  ot  \tsTVater(^ 
crijstallization  is  evaporated  in  the  passage.  Some  contnKlic- 
tioi^s  occur,  of  which  wc  shall  specify  a  tew.  In  p.  9.  ‘  tlic 
name  of is  more  particularly  given  to  whatever  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  analysis',  and  that  of  to  the  coinhitiations  formed 

by  syntliesis;*  and  yet  in  p.  19,  we  read  ol  the  results  ot  ana* 
Ijj^is  :  tlie  same  is  ohservable  also  in  p.  ll>,and  it*  p*  16,  w'ctiivd 
the  products  of  analysis,  agreeably  to  the  definition.  Ouf 
translator  chooses  to  discard  the  word  rc^etable^  and  to  adopt 
ill  its  place  xH!^etal^  both  in  the  substantive  and  adjective 
tonn,  thus  preserving  its  nnalogy  to  animaU  mineral y  tic, ; 
this  is  sacrificing  thu  analogy  of  derivation  to  the  analogy  of 
nil  lining,.  On  wliat  principle  of  analogy  does  Mr.  1).  write 
sulphur,  sul/uric,  sul/at,  and  uul/it,  while,  in  ihe  terms  derived 
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from  phosphorus,  lie  rrtains  the  old  spelling;,  phosphoric,  phos- 
phat,  &c.  ?  We  do  not  recollect  haviiitx  ever  hctore  seen  the 
word  products  used  as  a  plural  noun.  The  following  sentence 
we  do  not  precisely  understand. — ‘  Chemists,  founded  upon 
the  exact  results  of  analyses^  us  numerous  as  they  are  accurate, 
know,’  &c.  Some  of  these  are  minute  faults,  and  would  not  have 
been  noticed,  biit  with  the  hope  that  Mr.  Desmond,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  a  young  man,  will  he  disposed  to  profit  by  our  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  revise  with  the  utmost  care  histranslationofa  work, 
which  needs  only  to  he  known  as  much  as  it  deserves,  to  attain 
its  proper  rank  among  the  philosophical  treatises  of  the  age. 

Art.  IX.  ji  general^  historical^  unci  topographical  Description  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  With  a  CaUlogue  of  Plants  indigt*nou8  to  the  Country, 
Translated  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  Reineggs  and  Marshal  Bielxrstein, 
by  Charles  Wilkinson.  With  a  Map  and  pTates.  2  vois.  8vo.  pp.  658. 
Price  Ijs.  bds.  C.  Taylor.  1807. 


^11 10  mountains  to  which  the  name  of  Caucasus  has  been 
given,  are  of  great  extent :  reaching  prv  hahly  from  the 
Hindoo  Co,  the  original  ('aiicasus,  beyond  the  IikUis  on  the 
Kast,  to  tlie  (’aspian  and  Black  Seas  on  the  W  ist.  But  the 
W  estern  branch  of  this  immense  range  is  best  knoun  tons 
uiuler  this  appellation,  and  cliiefiy  those  mountains  which 
form  tlie  houiulary  between  the  Persian  territories  and  those 
of  Kussia  from  N.  lat.  40  to  45.  'Phese  are  situated  on  the 
neck  of  land  which  seiiarates  the  Black  Sr  a  from  the  Caspian; 
and  they  are  peopleil  by  tribes  of  mankind,  very  different  in 
origin, ajipearance,  and  manners.  'I'luy  eomhino  ihemost  dreary 
peaks  with  tlie most  fertile  plains,  and  regions  of  perpetual 
snow  with  valleys  suffocating  l)y  heat ;  they  comprize  among 
their  inhabitants  the  Idolater  and  the  Pagan,  the  C-hristian 
aiul  the  Mahometan  ;  tribes  whicli  have  sought  refuge  from 
tli(‘ir  oppressors  amidst  the  fastne>s  s  of  almost  barren  rocks, 
and  ractes  descending  from  conijiierors,  wiio  were  allured  at  the 
same  tilin'  by  tin'  expt  r  ialiou  ol  acijuiring  wealth,  and  the  desire 
of  propagating  “  the  true  faith”  by  tlui  sword.  Such  a 
district  cannot  hut  l)c  interesting:  yet  from  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  it,  ami  the  hazartls  w  hich  attend  the  most  cautions 
observer  amid  such  hai barons  irilies,  we  have  but  few  de- 
scri[)tioiKs  of  it,  by  writers  intiiled  to  eontideiice.  We  arc 
chit'fly  intlel»ied  for  what  we  know'  of  the  niodern  state  of 
tliese  countries,  to  (yerman  travellers  under  the  jiatronage  of 
Bt’.ssia,  a  rounlry  whicli  has  derived  considerable  advantages 
from  the  information  they  communicated,  ami  has  found  her 
account,  as  well  political  as  commercial,  in  extending  her  in- 
lUience  ami  protection  over  this  formidable  harrier  to  her  do¬ 
minions.  \Ve  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  Mr.  W  ilkinson  for 
placing  the  information,  contained  in  these  volumes,  within 
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the  acquisition  of  the  British  public.  He  has  ex**cutetl  his 
uiulenakin^  apparently  with  strict  fuielity,  anti  has  added 
to  the  orijj;inal  of  M.  Roineg«4S,  which  forms  the  first  volume^ 
not  only  the  Me  <  oranda  of  Marshal  Bielieratein,  but  notes  and 
illustrations,  in  the  second  volume,  »hat  prove  him  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  geographical  writers  of  repute,  and  consi¬ 
derably  augment  the  general  value  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Reineggs  appears  to  have  been  of  a  roving  disposition ^ 
and  an  eccentric  turn  of  mind,  lie  was  ediicab'd  as  a  me¬ 
dical  man  ;  he  raninled  into  the  F'a^t,  to  Constantinople  and 
to  Smyrna,  from  n  hence  he  visited  Georgia,  w  lere  a  happy 
cure  of  the  son  of  Czar  lieracleiis  gave  hi  n  an  importance, 
which  enabled  him  to  assume  the  char.icter  of  a  politi¬ 
cian  at  Petershnrgh,  as  well  as  that  of  a  ph\ sician  at  T etlis. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  opportunity  of  remark¬ 
ing,  or  his  tidelity  in  reconling  his  remarks.  And  as, 
after  his  decease,  his  papers  were  inspectej  by  the  superior 
Poivcrs,  and  forwarded  to  his  FMitor  in  a  deranged  state,  they 
are  intitled  to  much  allowance  for  certain  deficiencies  which 
the  critical  eye  will  not  fail  to  discern. 

The  dilhcnlty  of  describing  regions  so  extensive,  their  in¬ 
habitants,  and  their  productions,  witliin  moderate  limits,  is  not 
^inall  ;  nor  lias  it  been  diininislied,  as  we  conceive,  by  that 
strong  attachment  to  system,  which  dUtinguislies  German 
writers.  The  book,  we  confess,  is  somewhat  dull ;  hut  those 
who  seek  for  information,  must  sometimes  be  content  to  forego 
enit'rtainment. 

Dr.  K.  treats,  in  the  first  place,  on  tlie  geograpliieal  d  stinc- 
tions  of  the  countriescomprized  under  the  iiaim*  «)f  l.ie  Caucase- 
an  region,  their  mountains  and  rivers.  Ho  in  ahogi  ther  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  two  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  formerly 
joined  I’m*,  rivers  run  among  these  moumains  with  ei\  at  ra- 
piility.  'File  mean  height  of  the  range  is  about  631  loisejj ; 
liiiit  of  the  Ksclioes  mountain  is  894  toises :  others  ar  *  still 
higher.  'I'liese  mountains  are  rich  in  ori*s,  but  the  mines  arc 
not  workeil,  lest  the  no  ion  ot  their  riches  should  suhjeet  the 
inhabitants  to  oppression  :  they  arc  fertile,  and  adorned  with 
pleasant  forests  and  nourishing  pastures; yet  the  peasant  willing¬ 
ly  snlfers  indigence  in  the  midst  of  lertility,  as  tlic  price  at 
which  he  maintains  liis  independence. 

'riiese  mountains  have,  in  truth,  been  the  refuge  of  liberty; 
yet  the  settlers  have  been  exposed  to  the  hostile  inroads  of 
others,  perhaps  fugitives  like  themselves,  who  in  their  inrii 
have  been  driven  by  fresh  eiicroachers  to  the  interior  recesses, 
where  the  rocks  proved  their  most  elfectual  detence.  Hence 
has  arisen  a  perplexing  variety  of  tribes  and  languages,  de¬ 
rived,  no  doubt,  from  so  many  original  lamilies,  wliose  de¬ 
scent  is  at  present  unknown. 
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'I’iiC  ])roviiici‘s  into  which  Cancasns  is  divided,  are  the 
Knhan,  Circassia,  Daghestan,  Les^uistlian,  Shirvan,  Georgia, 
linineritia,  ike.  Plie  governinent,  in  some  of  iheso  provinces, 
is  more  regular  than  in  others,  and  some  trd>es  arc  less  bar- 
ha  rons  ;  hut  throughout  the  wlude  rountrv,  the  want  of  some 
rnifizin^  tncdicfnr  extremely  obvious.  Mahometanism,  the 
csial)lis!K\l  religion,  perfunns  its  rites  openly  ;  Paganism, 
though  prohibited,  jUMforms  its  rites  secretly  ;  Cliristianity, 
though  tolerated,  scarcely  ])errorinsits  rites  at  all.  Baptism  is- 
<anitted,  because  the  priest  is  too  distant;  and  the  doors  and 
wi!>dows  of  what  sliould  be  Christian  cliurches,  arc  marked 
by  piles  of  stones,  which  deny  access  to  worshipju'rs,  were  any 
ifM'liuenl  to  worship.  Such  is  the  state  «d  the  njiiHl  in  these 
couiJtru's.  Yet  the.  body  grows  to  inaluritv,  assumes  the  most 
Iforujonious  j)roportions  of  heautv,  and  irecjutMillv  exhibits, 
according  to  Dr.  I\.,  the  most  striking  features  of  manly  vigour 
attd  activity.  He  thus  not  s]>eak  with  equal  satisfaction  of  the 
graces  of  the  women;  an  I  t!te  celehrated  beauties  v)f  Circassia, 
if  his  iiulgemeut  did  not  di’ceive  him,  are  far  from  justifying 
that  ivjuitatiou  which  they  have  lotig possessed  in  Kiirope, 

Dr  It.  gives,  gimerallv,  a  deserij>tiou  of  eaeli  tribe,  its  sl- 
tuiiiion,  customs,  and  ]>t'ciiliarities.  He  notes  where  it  was 
|K>ssil)le.  tin*  arlicl(‘s  of  their  tradic,  and  he  enters  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  people,  whenever  supported  hy  doemneuts.  A  pro¬ 
minent  incident  is  the  concjuest  of  a  great  part  of  this  country 
by  tlh'  Mahometans,  at  no  tlistant  period  after  the  death  of 
^lahoiuct ;  who,  by  his  pioplictic  spirit,  said  his ofiicers,  while 
<h'ing,  foreiohl  an  insult  to  which  his  messengers  had  been 
snhjecleil  among  this  people,  and  charged  his  faithful  followers 
TO  avenge  it.  Defeat  dul  not  dishearten  tlui  Arabs,  and  at 
length,  after  bloody  battles,  witli  the  assistaime  of  treachery 
they  succeeded  in  estahli^liing  tlieiuselvcs.  'They  preached 
Mahommedanism  witli  the  naked  sword;  mnrilered  the  refrac¬ 
tory’,  and  cirenmei'^ed  the  submissive.*’  Sevcnal  armies  of 
40,000  men  each  were  engaged  in  this  warfare,  and  colonists 
to  the  amount  of  1 '1,000  tamilies  settled  on  their  conquests.. 
It  must  he  iir knowledge.!,  however,  lliat  the  Arabs  brought- 
w’tli  them  arts  atid  letters.  “  'Phey  improved  their  possessions 
bv  good  order  and  the  introduction  of  rigid  justice:  schools 
lor  insirnrtion  w(‘re  optm  to  every  one;'*  And  they  used  their 
utmost  endeavourji  to  reiulcr  the  poss(?ssion  of  these  con¬ 
quests  as  durable  as  po-^ihle,  by  the,  liappy  tranquillity  of 
their  subjects.  But  onlv  a  ])art  of  these  nations  submitted 
to  the  fierce  propagators  of  their  faith:  “the  most  considerable 
nations  of  C'ancasusare  yet  free,  though,  in  regard  to  their  po¬ 
litical  constitution,  united  in  mutual,  determined,  clear,  nn- 
chatigeable,  and  well  known  bands  :  which  arc  inaintaineil  in- 
violahh',  without  a  prince  ever  having  desired  to  act  couitarv 
to  them  or  to  anruiiilate  any  single  iiibe.** 
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»  The  natives  of  those  provlnctjs,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  ijf  tbta 
vhok*  eastern  Caucasus,  are  short,  strong,  lively,  inquisitive,  mistrasiful* 
reserved,  brave,  very  intelligent,  and  in  instruction  extraordinarily  docile. 
They  are  well  versed  in  the  management  of  the  gun ;  which,  with  tlie 
sjbre,  dagger,  and  a  pistol,  constitutes  their  whole  armonr.  Bonn»  and 
^]Ovv8  tliey  have  long  since  laid  aside.’ 

<  Some  inhabit  handsome  villages,  others  not  less  res|>ecuble  cities* 
They  attend  very  much  to  the  culture  of  the  lields,  tl)c  garden,  the  vine, 
aud  silk  ;  and  some  trilH.‘s  are  rich  in  cattle.  They  manufacture  haucU 
some  carpets,  and  a  kind  of  silken  stuff  wove,  with  cotton,  called  Jarai ; 
also  taffeties,  silk  hand kerchefs,  and  schalh  ('a  coarse  woollen  stuff,) 
which  they  use  for  clothing.’ 

*  The  profits  of  their  trade  place  them  in  a  comfortable  slru.ition,  yet 
do  not  prevent  them  from  being  wild  barbarians.  They  certainly  bay 
with  ready  money,  prisoners,  as  slaves,  for  their  service  and  trade ;  l)Ot 
they  also  go  out  with  the  I*esghaes  menstealing,  on  convenient  occasions; 
at  least  they  stimulate  them  too  often  to  uikc  advantage  of  every  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  traveller,  on  tliat  account,  can  scarcely  approach  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  without  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  either  being  seized  or 
sold.  He  is  only  secure  when  he  has  one  cf  them  who  is  well  known  as 
his  compan’on  ;  or  when  he  is  recommended  by  letters  to  a  prince  ;  or  when 
he  can  only  name  the  prefect  of  a  mo  k  at  die  place  where  he  is  going, 
and  claims  his  acquaintance.  Yet  the  robber  does  not  let  go  his  booty  on 
the  account ;  he  accompanies  his  prisoner  to  the  prince,  or  the  prelect  of 
the  niosk.  Now  should  the  traveller  be  ackno.\  ledgi'd  by  the  first  as  a 
friend,  or  by  the  last  as  a  guest  of  the  deity,  the  robl^r  contents  h'mself 
with  a  small  pres  nt,  which  the  prince  or  the  mosk  muse  equally  receive 
at  the  sti  anger's  departure.*  , 

*  As  siion  as  anv  one  enjoys  hospitdity  anxingst  these  people,  then 
he  is  secure  and  pvi  iectiy  unmolested.  But  when  he  wishes  to  cluin^je 
and  travel  further,  his  last  landlord  must  accompany  iiim,  ami  con^^ign  hiui 
to  the  oldest  or  chief  of  the  village  or  city  where  lie  propos  *8  going,  and 
receive  from  him  the  promise  of  hospitality.  Then  tlic  life,  p.oocny, 
and  liberty  of  the  traveller  are  in  .security.’ 

‘  Should  it  so  happen,  (though  a  similar  case  is  not  remeinliercd,)  that 
anyone  violated  the  hospitality,  and  robbed  or  assiissln.ited  the  stranger  ; 
according  to  their  univers;il  custom,  he  would  bv.*  iT^ird»‘rc  J,  and  all  his  j<ro- 
perty  destroyed,  'riic  duty  of  their  religion  obliges  tluvn  to  be  hotfiituUv; 
and  those  who  are  rather  rich,  eitctuti  it  no  small  honour,  when  strangm 
.  enter  their  doors  and  confide  in  their  protection,  but  its  their  religion  also 
allows  of  men-stealing,  it  often  occurs  that  they,  in  excursions  beyond 
their  frontiers,  and  in  warlike  disturb  inccs,  plunder  those  with  more  inju- 
rious  harshness  than  slaves  whom  a  short  tl.ne  before  they  had  kindly  ueated 
in  their  houses.  When  a  slave  that  is  sold  or  kidnapped  caunot  ransom 
himself,  and  he  has  served  ten  years,  they  give  him  his  liberty 
Me  is  then  permitted  to  settle  amongst  them  ;  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  mar¬ 
ry  a  Mahommodan  woman,  .and  yet,  if  he  is  a  Cirriitian,  preserve  his 
religion  ;  but  the  children  mCst  be  educated  as  Mahommcdaiis.  fkit  if 
the  shivc  will  not  agree  to  that,  and  endeavours,  in  the  inipossibilit*  of 
depositing  the  ransom,  to  gain  his  liberty  sooner,  tln-y  ndl  him  to  liimself  < 
ihit  is  to  say,  he  is  released  on  the  baj  ut  anoth-T  who  it>  answer  ible,  aud 
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is  permitted,  by  collecting  of  alms,  by  free  labour,  and  likewise  by  trade,^ 

(  for  which  they  often  advance  him  the  capital,  )  to  gain  sufficient  to  de¬ 
posit  the  price  for  which  his  master  bought  him  ;  and  then  he  can  go 
wlierc  he  pleases.  But  many  of  sucli  kind  of  slaves  have  settled  in  Cauca- 
sus,  and  become  very  opulent.’ 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  our  author,  through  any  cofw 
sidcrahle  luimher  of  those  tribes  which  deserve  notice  by  f 
the  peculiarity  of  their  luanncM's.  One  of  them,  which  consi.  ^ 
ders  itself  as  derived  from  an  European  origin,  merits  fur¬ 
ther  in({uiry  into  its  history ;  but  as  they  guard  the  passes  of 
their  country  “  incessantly,”  and  allow  no  entrance  either  to  •  i 
stranger  or  neighbour,  we  know  not  how  this  can  be  accom-  ^ 
plished.  “  On  their  frontiers  stands  a  large  village,  and  one 
of  their  warehouses,  where  treaties  with  strangers,  and  all 
other  consultations  arc  settled.”  It  appears,  tliat  tlicy  are 
distinguished  hy  their  probity,  rectitude,  and  good  order: 
they  are  honest,  cleanly,  polite,  laborious,  and  very  clever : 
ntoreover,  they  tise,  after  the  European  manner,  tables,  bed¬ 
steads,  chairs,  and  knives  and  forks.  They  are  manufacturers,  I 
but  neglect  agriculture;  they  neither  sow  nor  reap,  they  ' 
never  commit  depredations,  nor  go  out  to  war  :  they  never 
intermarry  with  other  tribes  :  never  explain  the  nature  of  their 
government ;  and  such  of  them  as  follow  the  profession  of 
merchants,  are  induced  by  attachment  to  their  native  land  to 
return,  and  expatriate  themselves  no  more,  but  assist  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  tribe.  From  w  hat  European  nation,  and 
at  what  time,  could  this  tribe  be  descended  ?  W^e  recollect 
none  to  w  hich  we  may  with  certainty  refer  it  by  affinity  of  cha¬ 
racter  while,  from  all  that  appears  externally,  no  nation  what¬ 
ever  need  blush  to  acknowledge  the  kindred. 

From  this  secluded  tribe  we  turn  to  another,  of  a  ditferent 
character.  Such,  wc  are  told,  is  the  fertility  of  Iberia,  or 
Immeret,  that 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  imagim*  the  quantity  of  apples,  pears,  prunes,  apri¬ 
cots,  cherries,  figs,  and  almonds ;  whole  mountains  are  covered  with 
chesnuts,  hills  overgrowm  with  olives,  and  plains  full  of  granates 
and  laurels.  The  almond  and  medlar  stand  in  thick  forests  of  quince 
and  apple •m'es  laden  with  fruit.  Pear,  apple,  and  prune  trees,  often  bear 
twice  a  year.  When  even  the  autumnal  fruits  do  not  attain  to  their  propef 
maturity,  yet  their  agreeable  acidity  is  reviving,  as  1  and  my  companion 
experienced,  to  our  delight,  on  tltc  iSth  of  November  17H2.  All  other 
fiiiit-trccs  blow  alleast  twice,  and  are  engaging  in  autumn  from  their  vernal 
attire.’ 

‘  When,  with  this  abundance,  we  consider  the  plenti’ul  harvest  of  nee, 
millet,  wheat,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp ;  and  add  to  it  the  silk, 
which  every  family  grows  for  its  own  consumption,  but  by  'k  ss  labour 
would  be  raised  in  much  greater  quantity  ;  can  there  \yell  lx*  town  a  more 
£ivoured  land  ?  And  still  hunger  oppix'sses  too  often  the  n  itives,  Ix'cause 
the  want  of  order  consuoMs  the  store  of  provisions  bcloic  the  end  of  the 
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rtckoning ;  and  by  the  lawlctsneu  of  their  Governmenty  will  this  rich 
•ouotry  toon  become  a  desart.* 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  country:  the  following  is  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants. 

‘  The  Iberian  is  as  proud  as  he  is  careless  :  he  only  collects  wood  when 
he  is  cold  ;  and  when  he  is  hungry,  it  tlicn  occurs  to  him  to  see  whether 
he  has  any  thing  to  eat.  At  home  he  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  llver» 
but  is  as  much  the  contrary,  when  he  partakes  at  tlie  expence  of  another. 
Milletmeal  with  water  and  salt,  boiled  to  a  thick,  hall-dried  pap,  ( which 
they  call  gomif )  serves  instead  of  bread  ;  this,  with  some  pieces  of  cold 
boiled  pork,  or  fowl,  and  a  tolerable  large  flask  of  wine,  completes  tiie 
dioocr/ 

*  Every  hill  in  winter  is  his  fire-place  ;  and  a  plank  his  bed,  on  which 
he  sleeps  easy  and  thoughtless,  wrapped  up  in  a  felt-cloak  :  for  the  use  of 
beds,  as  well  as  of  bread,  is  not  yet  general  in  Iberia  ;  and  as  leaven  is  un¬ 
known,  the  bread  which  tlicy  prepare,  in  a  very  uncleanly  manner,  for 
their  guests,  is  insipid. 

‘  The  Iberian  is  poor  through  carelessness,  and  yet  his  pride  obliges  him 
to  be  hospitable,  with  what  he  has.  On  that  account,  no  traveller,  whe¬ 
ther  known  or  not,  passes  a  house  without  meeting  with  boys  who  offer  him 
eggs,  fruits,  honey,  and  wine  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  journey, 
they  oblige  him  to  eat,  or  to  take  something  with  him.* 

*  One  of  the  tribes,  the  Kabardins,  continue  to  sacrifice  human  victims, 
though  secretly,  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  departed 
soul.*  p.  288. 

The  second  volume  contains  Marshal  Biebersiein's  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  country  ;  in  which  he  commanded  an  army,  but 
the  climate  and  seasons  completely  foiled  his  skill.  His  work 
consists  chiefly  of  notes,  many  of  them  intended  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  observations  ot  Gmelin. 

Many  ingenious  remarks  are  scattered  throughout  this  tract. 
A  list  (in  Latin)  of  the  plants  that  grow  in  these  regions  is 
added.  The  notes  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  follow  ;  and  he  concludes 
the  work  with  Gueldenstacdt’s  list  of  plants  indigenous  in  the 
Caucasean  mountains. 

The  translator’s  style,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  is  defec¬ 
tive  in  many  points  of  grammar  and  idiom ;  but  his  notes 
arc  respectable. 

A  few  ))assages  from  this  volume,  relating  to  the  character 
of  the  Georgians,  shall  close  the  present  article. 

‘  Eccentricity  in  their  piety,  and  superstition,  are  peculiar  to  the 
Georgians.  A  spoonful  of  water,  in  which  an  old  gold  medal  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  heated  red-hot,  has  been  cooled,  is  an  uncommon 
strengthening  draught  for  pregnant  and  lying-in  women  ;  and  as  they 
always  expect  to  find  medals  at  the  Zaar’s,  he  is  often  obliged  to  prepare 
that  kind  of  gold-water.* 

‘  The  aerial  spirits,  they  say,  delight  in  being  with  the  mother  and  hef 
^hild,  and  must  be  very  imurious  to  t!iem  ;  on  that  account,  a  dagger  or 
•abre  is  hid  under  the  wUe*!  pillow.  Over  the  coverlit  ii  drawn  t  red 
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£*hing-nft,  to  tvhich  leaden  balls  are  fastened,:  that  it  5nay  lie  equally 
•raootn#  not  ruck  up,  nor  suffer  any  evil  spirit* to  slip  in  underneath.  In 
this  state  the  poor  tormented  woman  is  obliged  to  iemoin  forty  days, 
before  she  dare  leave  her  bed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  But  a  female  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  situation  possible,  according  to  their  pre¬ 
judice,  if,  during  her  lying-in,  she  either  cut  her  hair  or  nails.' 

•  Every  Georgian,  of  the  least  property,  has  a  long  letter  of  indul. 
pence  and  recommendation  to  St.  Peter,  laid  on  iiis  breast  when  he  u 
buried.  On  those  occasions,  the  Monks  from  Jerusalem,  who  pretend  to 
have  received  the  necessary  credentials  from  the  Greek  patriarchs  there, 
sell  them  tolerably  dear.' 

♦  In  Georgia  and  Iberia,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  possesses  many  famous 
estates,  which  have  devolved  to  it  by  legacy.  And,  generally,  men  and 
women,  when  they  find  they'  must  die,  send  their  best  ornaments,  gold, 
and  household  utensils  to  Jerusalem,  through  religious  superstition.’ 

*  During  long  continued  droughts,  every  parish  priest  is  accustomed  to 
read  public  prayers,  and  a  penitentiary  procession  is  held.  Marriageable 
young  women,  of  w  hatever  rank  or  family,  must  then  walk  in  pairs,  and 
carry  an  ox-yoke  on  their  shoulders.  Betw'een  them  is  .fastened  a  cord, 
to  keep  them  in  their  ranks,  and  >er\e  as  a  clue  to  the  priest  who  follows. 
AH  go  b  arefooted  ;  tht  y  wade  ftjrough  rivers,  pools,  and  morasses ;  they 
pray,  scream,  whine,  and  laugh  with  so  much  wantonness,  that  this  fast- 
day  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  licentious  jubilee,' 

‘  The  Iberians  and  Georgians  maintain  as  inconirovertibly  true,  that 
tknr  royal  family  dcscfrd  in  a  riykt  line  from  Da’Old  by  the  Virfin  Mary^ 
and  that  they  will  augn  uninterrupted  to  the  end  of  Uic  world  1' 

The  plates  to  this  work  are  three,  containing  curious  in¬ 
stances  of  liasalt  columns,  in  various  directions,  evidently' 
the  work  of  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature.  A  good 
map,  annexed,  is  a  very’ serviceable  addition  to  the  whole. 

Art.  X.  'J'he  Rei^n  of  Charlnnapir^  considered  chiefly  with  Reference 
to  Religion,  l^aws,  Literature  and  Manners.  By  Henry  Card,  A.  M. 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  bvo.  pp.  -05.  Price  Ts.  bds.  Longman 
and  Co.  IbOT- 

A  FI  I'.K  perusing  tlic  catalogue  of  authorities,  with  which 
M  r.  Card  intro(lnc(‘S  this  slender  performance,  we  began 
to  sympathi'/e  in  tlu*.  dilbenitv  and  mortilication  which  he  must 
have  expcriencjL'd ,  in  crowding  into  so  narrow  a  compass  the 
result  of  his  laborious  investigations.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  felt  it  wry  necessary  that  his  hook  should  not  be  long  ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  triumph  of  his  industry  and  self- 
denial  over  tlu*  Tuagnitiide  of  his  resources,  ’^riiere  was  ano¬ 
ther  ditbenhy,  w  hich  he  seems  to  have  b(?eii  equally  strenuous 
and  successi  iil  in  overcomitig.  If  appeared  to  ns  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  write  a  life  of  (^harlemagne,  after  liaving  consulted 
%o  many  authorities,  without  producing  a  very  instructive  and 
pleasing  volume.  No  modern  biographer,  \\v  thought,  eould 
have  resisted  the  temptation  of  noticing,  in  a  cursory  manner 
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at  Ictist)  the  impeachment  on  the  veracity  of  Eginhard^  secre¬ 
tary  and  historian  of  Charlemagne,  the  events  which  lead  to 
the  termination  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  character  and 
exploits  of  Pc|>iii,  and  the  politics  of  surrounding  suites;  and 
especially  those  circumstances  of  character,  government,  and 
manners,  which  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations,  and  which  interest  us  like  the  sources 
ot  those  majestic  rivers  that  have  since  been  burthened  with 
its  commerce  or  tinged  with  its  blood.  A  vast  variety  of 
similar  topics  lay  contiguous  to  Mr.  Card’s  proper  course,  ami 
must  often  have  solicited  him  to  divert  and  expatiate  a  little 
in  a  region  so  fruitful  of  learned  gratifleation.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain  ;  (juite  insensible  to  their  attractions,  or  regardless  of  thrir 
existence,  he  p'lrsiied  his  way  with  nndeviating  punctuality.  In 
his  direct  course,  however,  there  lie  a  great  number  of  subjects 
which  he  could  not  tail  to  notice,  and  which  might  demand 
us  well  as  invite  some  share  of  his  investigation;  for  instance, 
the  political  power  of  Charlemagne,  ami  his  relations  with  fo¬ 
reign  states;  his  military  undertakings  and  progressive  con¬ 
quests  ;  and  the  circumstances,  principles  of  action,  and  fea- 
tures  of  character,  in  wliich  he  resembles  or  dilTers  from  the 
modern  imitator  of  his  exploits  and  rival  of  his  greatness.  But 
as  these  are  neither  religion,  laws,  literature,  nor  manners, 
and  as  Mr.  C.  had  vowed  lidelity  to  his  title  page,  he  just  puts 
them  out  of  his  way,  and  passes  on  with  most  provoking  indif¬ 
ference.  We  surely  cannot  blame  him,  perhaps  he  thinks, 
for  neglects  which  have  arisen  from  his  deference  to  “  the 
judgment  of  critics,”  and  diflidence  of  his  own  ability  to  fur¬ 
nish  “  many  striking  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment,”  which 
only  could  atone,  he  says,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  fault  of 
prolixity.  Let  us  take  the  liberty  to  hint,  for  his  future  go¬ 
vernment,  that  onr  approbation,  after  all  that  can  be  said 
against  tediousness,  is  never  be.stovved  in  profusion  on  that 
negative  merit  of  omission  and  superficiality  which  he  appears 
so  ambitiously  to  affect. 

Among  many  remarkable  things  in  Mr.  Card’s  work,  his  re¬ 
verence  for  plan  is  very  conspicuous  ;  we  rather  think  that 
We  never  before  mel  with. an  author  who  reminded  us  so  often 
in  express  woiils  that  he  had  a  plan,  or  from  whom  such 
asseverations  appeared  to  us  so  necessary.*  His  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  flve  chapters,  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  religion, 
laws,  literature,  and  manners.  I  have  left  it,”  he  says, 

toothers,  to  plunge  into  the  details  of  his  military  history.” 
“  The  chief  or  rather  sole  object  of  my  researches  has  been 
to  reflect  some  light  upon  the  legislatiie  character  or  acts  of 
Charlemagne  (Pref.)  to  this  sole”  design,  one  of  the 
chapters  is  devoted,  in  which  we  are  told  that  “  even  a  super* 
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ficial  view  of”  the  capitulariesy  or  It^islative  acts  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  “  besides  being  incompatible  with  the  design  of  this  work, 
could  be  neither  useful  nor  entertaining.”  (p.  97.)  It  is  easier, 
we  own,  to  write  such  a  sentence,  than  to  ^scuss  the  detail  of 
civil  institutions  and  the  law  of  tenures.  The  legislative  acts, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  the  “sole  object”  of  the  work,  are 
not  even  the  “  sole  object”  of  this  one  chapter;  he  employs 
a  large  proportion  of  this  chapter  on  laws^  in  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manners  of  the  bishops,  the  introduction  of  organs 
and  chants,  and  tithes,  and  other  topics  connected  with 

fioVy  and  also  furnishes  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne. 

le  has  made  ample  atonement,  however,  for  thus  neglecting 
the  “  sole  object”  of  his  work  in  the  chapter  exclusively 
devoted  to  it,  by  carefully  'introducing  it  at  every  turn  in 
every  other  chapter.  On  the  same  principle  he  proceeds  in 
all  the  live  chapters ;  in  his  account  of  the  life  and  reign,  he 
treats  the  four  subjects  pretty  freely  ;  he  discusses  mannersy 
and  then  gives  us  anecdotes  of  tlie ///c,  and  particulars  of  the 
laws;  he  discusses  literature^  and  still  gives  us  anecdotes  of 
the  life  and  government  ;  he  discusses  religion ,  and  still  he  en¬ 
tertains  us  with  particulars  of  the  ///e,  lazesy  and  ihc  jnanners, 
I'hus  he  appears  to  feel,  wherever  lie  is,  that  there  he  has  no 
business  to  be  ;  whatever  he  touches,  that  is  no  part  of  his 
plan  ;  and  so  is  he  goaded  on  through  all  the  five  compart¬ 
ments  of  his  book,  by  a  painful  sense  of  having  something 
else  to  do  besides  that  which  he  is  doing.  He  is  far  more  at 
his  w  its  end  than  the  unlucky  “  drawer”  in  Henry  the  fourth, 
being  distracted  by  the  perverse  lecjuisitions,  not  of  a  prince 
Henry  and  Poins,  but  of  no  less  than  five  im])erious  claimants, 
to  wit,  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  the  religion,  the  laws,  the 
literature,  and  the  manners.  He  doubtless  designed  to  pay 
each  distinct  and  satisfactory  attention  ;  we  reverence  me¬ 
thod  as  much  ns  IVIr.  C. ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  lament 
tliat  perplexity  of  head  whicli  has  defeated  his  laudable  inten¬ 
tions.  \\  e  will  just  give  a  proof  how  solicitous  he  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  Ids  plan,  and  how  much  in  vain.  At  the  very  outset  he 
is  aware  that  Charlemagne  had  a  father  and  grandfather; 
he  ventures  thcrtd'ore  to  say,  (p.  2)  that  “  Charles  Martel  and 
Pej)in  greatly  signalized  themselves  against  the  Saracens 
he  says  nothing  more  of  thei'u,  not  one  syllabic  of  their  ac- 
(]uisition  of  the  power  which  their  successor  obtained  by  in¬ 
heritance,  till  he  has  vindicated  the  claim  of  this  successor 
lothe  title  of  (ireui  ;  and  after  doini^  tliis,  proceeded  to  give 
some  account  of  his  childhood.  In  the  4th  page,  Mr.  ^^.‘is 
again  retninded  of  the  Carlovingiati  line,  but  re>ists  the 
templadon  pro  hac  :  /ir,  saying,  “  it  is  foreign  to  his  purpose 
*  to  repeat  .V.l  the  obligations  of  the  see  of  Home”  to  this  family. 
He  repeats  n  ‘tie;  the  mayors  of  the  palace agaiti  depart ;  after  a 
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pcriml  of  eight  pages,  they  agiVm  appear ;  and  we  have  then 
thtj  grief  to  hohokY  Mr.  Card’s  shameful  fall ;  he  forgets  Ids 
ptist  convictions,  and  is  betrayed  into  a  declaration,  (p.  13) 
which  before  v%as  foreign  to  his  purpose,  that  the  see  of  Rome 
was  under  obligations  to  Charles  and  Pepin  for  “  drawing 
their  swords  in  its  defence,  and  upholding  its  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence.”  Strong  symptoms  of  this  wayward  and  per¬ 
verse  solicitude,  willT)e  observed  in  tbe  following  extract  ;  in 
which  Mr.  (^.  appears  apprehensive,  that  it  is  a  little  out  of 
order  to  introduce  one  anecdote  of  the  wrathful  ttnuper  of 
Charlentagne  immediately  after  another  anecdote  of  the  same 
stamp,  especially,  we  suppose,  as  it  is  in  the  first  chapter, 
relating  to  the  life  of  that  jirince,  and  not  in  that  ajipropriaied 
to  religion  or  to  literature. 

‘  The  discriminating  reader  will  not  perhaps  consider  it  as  interrupting 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  to  insert  the  transaction  in  this  place,  although 
it  is  a  part  of  his  conduct,  which  may  admit  of  some  extenuation,  but  never 
can  be  quoted  even  by  his  warmest  panegyrists,  as  a  proof  cither  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  or  of  his  judgment.  The  architect  of  the  Abbey  la 
Grace,  having  erected  a  mill  for  his  own  use  in  an  adjoining  brook,  the 
monks  conceived  that  the  mill  had  been  built  with  the  profits  arising  ftom 
the  construction  of  the  abbey,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  architect,  the  abbot 
seized  upon  tlie  mill.  W  hen  Charlemagne  signified  his  commands  to  the 
monks  to  restore  the  property  to  his  widow,  they  professed  to  diink,  that 
it  was  departing  from  the  strict  line  of  their  spiritual  duty  to  rejjard  in  that 
particular  the  injunctions  of  their  royal  benefactor  ;  and  the  abbot  took  the 
fatal  step  of  giving  him  a  formal  refusal  in  person.  This  unexpected  proof 
of  ingratitude  so  exasjx'rated  the  emperor,  that  he  instantly  drew  his  sword, 
and  pierced  him  to  the  heart.’  pp.  12,  13. 

'I  bis  jinecdote,  Mr.  C.  seems  to  think,  is  not  the  most 
proper  to  be(juoted  in  proof  of  wisdom  or  goodness  of  heart. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  so  too;  and  arc  lUiW  reminded  of 
another  particularity  in  Mr.  C.  which  deserves  notice.  He 
would  not  have  been  (|naliticd  to  write  biography,  if  he  had 
not  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  palliate  his  hero’s  failings  ;  it 
seems  to  have  cost  him  .some  ellort,  to  speak  out  iti  tci  ins  of 
censure  even  on  tliis  occasion  ;  anil  there  are  many  other  in¬ 
stances  in  whiefi  the  tcstin.onies  against  the  virtue  of  this  am¬ 
bitious,  lewd,  incestuous,  and  cruel  prince  are  admitted  by 
him,  witli  the  most  chaiitahle  sernpniosity  and  reluctance. 

e  cannot  enter  into  an  exaininatiofi  of  the  emperor’s  talents 
as  a  sovereign  ;  wo  reckon  him  an  C!iergeiic  prince,  rather  than 
a  profonml  statesman  ;  and  should  think  it  ea>y  to  prove,  that 
Montesquieu’s  exci'ssive  applause  originated  in  a  partial  view 
id  his  regulations.  Mr.  Card  takes  a  much  wider  surv'cy  of 
his  edict  ,  and  i<  constrained  to  conless  them,  ;n  many  in- 
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<ttanrc5;,  iisHfSs  and  absurd  ;  bo  urnrps  mast  pertinaciously, 
bowovor,  that  the  cunporor  u:is  a  very  r.roa^  luan,  contituiaHy 
applauding  wIuto  ho  should  couclfuin,  and  oxiolling  with  rap-* 
^UTi*  what  ho  siiould  have  recorded  iu  silence  ;  the  recader 
5liall  judge. 

‘  As  thernost  efTectual  exptdieitt,  (says  ^T^.  C  )  for  enabling  all  classes 
of  his  subjects  not  o  ly  to  hear  b’!i  to  comproiiend  the  revealed  word  ot  t!ie 
Almighty,  it  was  the  exfirfss  r'>nmatul  of  this  ^rtat  jit'tncTy  *ivhos'  concefttions 
anJ v'^civs  as  a  I'^ls^ntnr,  so  surpassed  the  tige  in  nvfitck  he  livedo 

that  if  a  bishop  was  absent  from,  or  dl  in  his  diocese,  another  person  should 
be  substitut  ’d  in  his  room  to  preach  on  Sundays  and  holy  festivals,  and 
likewise  to  read  certain  portions  of  tlie  scriptures.’  p.  107. 

‘  We  must  applaud  the  wisilom  anti  humanity  ot  the  emperor  which 
induced  him  to  declare  that  marriages  sliould  not  be  contracted  between 
persons  of  too  unequal  an  a;e.’  p.  1  1  1 . 

‘  The  price  of  corn  wa*:  taxed,  and  the  emperor  erected  magazines  for 
the  supply  of  his  pe  pie.  This  act,  however  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  nio- 
-dern  times  respecting  the  freedom  of  commerce,  was  followed  by  anotlier, 
which  atones  in  some  tiegree  tor  the  injustice  and  severity  ot  the  former, 
namely,  that  of  having  the  corn  distributed  to  the  poor  at  half  the  fixed 
price  !  lie  likewise  prohibited  an  advanced  sum  being  put  upon  victuals 
during  the- times  of  sc.arcity,  and  the  price  not  only  of  them  but  of  cloths 
was  constantly  taxed  !*  pp.  18S,  lbi>. 

must  now  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Card’s 
stvU',  aiul  turn  of  tliought.  Of  the  latter,  we  are  afraid  our 
readers  have  already  formed  an  unebimgeable  opinion.  We 
will  trv  the  cdect  liowevcr  ot  another  specimen. 

‘  Princer.  are  in  generil,  mos:  •jnforlunrJely  for  man.iinJt  less  ambitious  of 
praise  than  of  power,  and  tew  or  them  can  be  accused  of  lavi^hin^  their 
dominions  upon  other  s()rerei>:nst  without  being  comp,  lied  by  the  strong 
arm  of  nrce.sslty,  or  prompted  by  ?^oine  great  and  immediate  advantage  to 
thvmsrlvcK,  or  their  descendants.’  [p.  C‘2,  6.‘b 

Tiie  stylo  i.s  tiie  most  incorrect,  and  cpiaint,  tliat  ever 
afTocic.ii  to  i)e  tine  ;  we  do  not  allude  to  the  faults  in  graui- 
Tuar,  as  iIk'v  may  pt)ssd)iy,  like  a.  vast  number  of  mis-sptilliug'^, 
bo  chargeable  on  the  printer  ;  we  only  refer  to  such  con¬ 
structions  and  pdrrase?  as  those. 

‘  Pope  Adrian,  whom  Charlemagne  both  honoured  and  revered  in  his 
life-time,  and  whose  death  was  wept  by  his  roy  d  rinse,  y'us  now  no  more  ; 
hut  successor,  l.eo  the  third,  governed,  perhaps,  more  by  self-interest, 
than  by  .adbetion  to  his  person,  tei:  <-qu:tlly  disposed  to  promote  his  h^ 
%ou;lte  wishes,  by  his  elevation  to  the  paj'nl  chair,  he  had  been  preferred 
to  the  nephew  of  Adrban.  and  tor  this  deep  .and  u reparable  offence,  he  was 
nearly  sacrificetl  to  the  sewrity  cf  his  vengeance.’  pp.  b6, 

*  As  the  S('le  object  ot  tiua  expedition  was  to  ra.ike  Charlemagne  e.x- 
pnlCT'.oe  the  full  force  of  their  hatred,  they  would  still  have  marked  their 
j^U'W'vid.  llrod.  ..  V  i  "iO:  rjfiiJly!r<2r,ffi-t  t^hL  pc^cn  from  Sp.u« 
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to  sw)p  their  desolations.  The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  the 
battle  of  Bucholt)  and  after  .i  long  sti  uggle,  the  king  of  the  Fianks  stood 
on  all  sijfs  victorious.*  p.  !K). 

‘  To  punish  these  rcvolters,  and  effectually  to  awe  them  into  a  Listing 
submission,  his  barbarous  policy  sentenced,  in  one  day,  four  thous.inJ  ana 
live  hundred  of  their  heads  to  be  severed  from  tlieii  bodies.’  p  32. 

The  last  sentence  would  perhaps  he  more  explicit,  if  read 
thus  ;  “  bai barons  policy  setifenccd,  in  one  day,  four  tliousand 
uiul  live  hundred  of  their  heads  to  be  severed  from  four  thou¬ 
sand  and  five  hvmdrcd  of  their  bodies;”  the  i^isling  sub‘- 
iiiissioir*  cannot  be  uuMulcii. 

This  perforinance  however,  miserably  defeclive  and  de¬ 
formed  as  it  is,  poor  in  sentiment,  sianiy  in  aiul 

unaulheiuicaied  wuh  references,  may  vet  be  usefni  lo  general 
readers  as  a  more  copious  assemblage  of  facts  in  the  life  of 
Charlemagne,  than  oiir  language  before  |>o>sessed.  'I'he  author 
introduces  much  tfiat  is  evidently  fabulous,  or  of  verv  <pies- 
tionable  authority  ;  but  iu  aU  such  cases,  he  gives  the  reader 
lair  warning.  Ot  this  doubtful  kind  is  the  well  known  story  of 
Kgiuhard  anil  the  Ih  ineess  Kiiima ;  a  similar  one  is  told,  as^ 
Freher  observes,  of  the  Knipi  ror  Henry  Hi.  'I'he  following 
anecdote  shall  (dose  onr  strictures  ;  if  C'hariemagne’s  ohjurga- 
lory  moral  had  been  as  elnmsy  and  pointless  as  Mr.  C.  ie|)re- 
sents,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  “  consigned,**  long  ago, 
“  to  the  of  obliviou."  (p.  166.) 

*  The  emperor  himself  commonly  wore  the  simplest  attire,  except  upon 
occasions  of  great  pomp  and'splendour.  In  his  ^i^ublet  of  otter’s  skin,  put 
over  his  woollen  tunic,  and  his  s;rh  of  a  blue  colour,  he  wa»  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  One  morning,  having  per¬ 
ceived  his  courtiers  deckeil  out  in  ilieir  most  cosily  habiliments,  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  immediately  take  the  cXercise  of  hunting,  liis 
invit'itlon,  or  rather  command,  admitti'd  of  no  refused,  lor  small  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  words,  when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  monarcli# 
He  appeared  in  a  cloak  of  sheep's  skin,  tied  negligently  across  his 
shoulders,  and  which  afforded  him  a  good  covering  during  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  that,  most  opportunely  to  his  wishes,  happened  while  they  were 
.'lUending  him  in  this  recreation.  But  their  silks  were  lorn  by  the  bram¬ 
bles  and  spoiled  by  the  snow.  When  the  chace  was  finished,  benumbed 
with  cold,  and  anxious  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  their  dresses,  they 
b^^gged  leave  to  withdraw.  ’Fhe  malicious  monarch  foresaw  and  prevented 
their  intentions,  by  pressing  them  to  follow  his  example,  and  dry  thcii 
clothes  before  a  great  lire,  which  he  had  ready  for  that  purpose.  Although 
highly  delighted  with  their  embarrassment,  he  affected  not  to  perceive 
the  effects  of  the  fire  in  drying  their  dresses,  and  shrivelling  them  into  the 
most  uncouth  shapes.  In  dismissing  them  from  his  presence,  he  said, 
“  I'o  morrow  we  will  take  our  revenge,  and  in  the  same  habits.** 

‘  When  they  appeared  the  following  day  in  their  torn  and  di^gured 
garments,  they  furnished  a  most  ridiculous  spectacle  to  the  whole  court. 
The  emperor,  after  having  rallied  them  on  their  absurdity,  at  last  exclaim- 
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Fools  that  yc  are,  now  perceive  the  difference  betwixt  your  luxury 
and  my  simplicity  !  My  dress  covers  and  defends  me,  and  when  worn  out 
is  of  no  consequence  ;  whilst  your  rich  attires,  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the 
least  accident,  almost  amount,  in  value,  to  a  large  treasure.**  pp.  191— 
193. 

Art.  XI.  yf  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  surfiruing  Work  of  Godf  in  the 
Conversion  of  many  Hundred  Souls,  in  Northampton  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Towns  and  Village's  of  New  Hampshire,  in  New  England  ;  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Benjamin  Colman,  of  Boston.  Written  by 
tile  Rev  Mr.  I'dwards,  Minister  of  Northampton,  on  Nov.  6,  1736. 
Published,  with  a  large  Preface,  by  Dr.  W  atts  and  Dr.  Guysc  ;  and 
le-puhlishfd,  with  a  recommendatory  Advertisement.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Faweott,  A.  M.  and  the  Rev.  W.  Steadman,  12mo.  pp.  135.  Price 
Is.  (id.  Button,  Crosby  and  Co,  1808. 

ANV  so  riMii:irkiil)lc  as  that  described  by  the  excellent 

Mr.  .lonatlian  Edwards,  in  this  Tract,  (first  primed  more 
than  seventy  years  since,  and  for  some  time  scarce),  would  dc- 
sci  vt‘  to  hcii  cordcd  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  moral  history  of 
man,  even  if  it  hail  not  the  additional  claim  of  hclonging  to  the 
history  of  religion.  In  a  district  of  New  Hampshire,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Pown  where  Mr.  Edwards  resided  as  minister, 
an  exiraoiilinarv  energy  of  religions  conviction  suddenly  af¬ 
fected  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  people,  of  all  characters 
and  age.s  and  extended  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  proportion  of  tlio  population  appears  to  have  felt  itsin- 
tlnenee.  No  pvdilie  calamity,  nor  any  other  remarkable  event 
had  jnceedivi^  wliich  could  he  considered  as  in  any  nu'usnre 
till'  eanse.  In  a  wav,  altogether  independent  of  any  known 
eireniiisl.inces  of  time  or  place,  an  inex|)ressihlc  alarm  and 
jDi'iioty,  respecting  eti'innl  interests,  banished  instantly  all 
anin/ements  and  trilling  conversations,  awakened  a  pi'tiitr'iitial 
grief,  amounting,  in  inanv  instances,  to  anguish  and  horror,  on 
aeeoum  of  gnili,  excited  an  almost  universal  and  incessant 
spirit  of  prayer,  and  issued  evenlnally,  as  to  a  great  number 
of  till*  suhiecis  of  the  inlliience,  in  feelings  of  high  felicity, 
and  in  a  permanent  moral  exeellenee  of  eharaeter. 

•  W’iilioiir  inirodueiiiLr,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  any 
individual  I'xamples,  the  writer  gives  many  deserijuions  of  tiu' 
various  modes  in  which  diderent  peison.s,  or  elassc's  of  per- 
.'Ons,  were  atVecied,  many  of  which  are  perfeeily  analogous  to 
tlic  emotion"  usually  and  necessarily  felt  in  the  transition  iVom 
being  ihougluless  or  wicked,  to  the  state  of  being  devout  and 
e.onseienlious  ;  a  transition  sometimes  realised  in  indiviiinals 
among  ourselves,  ;;iul  i  tVeeted  in  so  speedy  and  so  very  decided 
a  manner,  as  to  evince,  in  spite  of  all  that  laugli  and  all  that 
cavil,  the  intervention  of  a  special  divine  agency.  'I’he  writer 
lestiUcs  that,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  the  exiraoi  - 
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• 

dinarv  religious  commotion  in  thepopular  mind  had  actnally  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  conspicuous  and  confirmed  improvement  of  devotional 
habits  and  practical  virtue.  This  is  the  indispensable  and  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  a  giMiuine  operation  of  religion  ;  and  therefore 
wc  willingly  join  with  the  respectable  men  vvholjaverrcomniend- 
ed  this  tract,  in  regarding  it  as  a  signal  display  of  divine  power 
over  the  human  mind  ;  nor  can  we  at  all  conceive  of  any  ino<l(! 
in  which  it  can  he  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  universal  pre¬ 
valence  of  genuine  religion,  which  all  ('hristians  understand 
the  prophets  to  predict,  without  die  intervetttion  of  some  simi¬ 
lar  operation,  on  a  wide  scale,  to  give  clHcacy  to  evangelical 
instruction. 

But  since  even  the  most  powerful  operations  of  religimi  do 
not  so  transform  tlur  iiTnuls  of  men  as  to  make  a  weak  iinder- 
staiuling  strong,  substitute  extetisive  knowledge  for  ignorance, 
reduce  ardent  passions  to  a  strictly  regulated  govenunent  of 
reason,  or  change  simplicity  into  discri'tion,  it  ntust  he  na¬ 
turally  expected  that  such  a  wonderful  agi»atl<)n  oftlie  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  as  that  tieseribed  in  this  tract,  would  be  ac'i  ompanied 
to  a  considerable  degree,  in  some  instances,  bv  real  tfxtrava- 
gance  of  feeling  and  expr<*ssion,  and  error  of  utider. standing  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  was  the  ease. 

\Vc  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  KdwardsV  aent«‘nes.s  had 
been  a  little  more  exerted,  to  distinguish  the  limits  between 
the  proper,  and  the  excessive  and  enthusiastic  nnxles  of  feeling. 
It  would  (lave  been  very  desirable  to  have  had,  in  addition  o 
Mr.  lOilwards’s  description,  an  account  of  the  same  diets  y 
soiiH'  other  intelligent  ohstTver,  less  acenstomed  to  theological 
ideas  and  language.  In  point  of  veracity,  there  could  not  he 
on  earth  a  higher  authority  than  Mr.  Kdwaril.s;  hiit,  as  he  p  r- 
took  so  considerably  of  the  spirit  of  tin*  scene  arouiu!  him,  arnl 
beheld  every  thing  <!xclusively  with  the  oye  «d  a  divine,  he 
necessarily  placed  facts,  as  such,  in  a  point  of  view  somewhat 
dilferent  from  that  in  whieli  they  wtinld  have  appeared,  if  re- 
lat(*(l  l>v  a  mi  re  ireneial  observer  of  Iminan  events,  and  a  point 
of  view  in  which  thev  are  less  ea|)al)h*  ot  being  accuiately  cotn- 
pared  with  the  ordinary  course  ot  tilings. 

\V>  doubt  the  wisdom  of  dweiiing,  as  t!ie  venrrab'e  writer 
does,  a  considerable  lime,  on  the  rel  gions  i*xperienee  ot  a 
cbihl  of  tom*  years  old;  a  case  strangely  reniai kable,  to  be 
.sure,  but  wedo  not  si’C  towbat  use  it  ('an  lx*  applied,  >ine(*  no 
oiu!  could  think  of  i  I'coinnx’iuling  it  as  a  nn)di*l  aixi  standard  ot 

religions  1‘Xperience  lor  niaturi;  pi*rsons,  and  it  wouid  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  expect  that  ebihlrcn,  in  general,  of  ih«*  san  e  ora  much 
greater  age,  sliouKl  be  able  to  comprehend  or  pailicipatc  such 
feelings. 
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Ti)e  languaj(C  of  this  tract  is  in  the  last  extreme  of  theolo-* 
prical  nncoiithness,  abounding  with  such  phrases  as  tlic  follow* 
ing  : — “  a  more  plcnlifiil  in-gathering  of  souls  — ‘‘  in  a 
Christless  condition  a  (Ireaiiful  thing  to  lie  out  of  Christ;'* 
— “  G  *d's  dealings  with  them  ; — “souls  were  savingly  brou«;ht 
heme  to  Christ “  so  much  iinmodiate.  saving-fruit ; — “she 
felt  a.l  the  day  a  constant  sweetnevs  in  her  soul &c.  &c. 


Al  t.  XI I.  yf  Dissertation  on  Metrical  Pauses y  and  the  due  Construction 
.and proper  Manner  of  reading  Latin  Heroic  Verst,  By  James  Pick* 
bourn.  8vo.  pp.  13.  Price ‘Js.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

\T7H  have  no  doiiht  that  !\Ir.  P.  has  investigated,  more 
profoundlv  and  accurately  than  any  grammarian  of  mo- 
ilern  times,  the  tlisposition,  diversities,  and  effects,  of  the  Cae- 
sura  in  hexameter  verse.  With  much  elucidation  of  the  usual 
doctrine,  he  lias  introduced  some  remarks,  which  intiile  him 
to  the  praise  oi*  original  discovery.  Of  this  kind  is  his  obser¬ 
vation,  tlial  “  a  pause  perfectly  similar  in  its  nature’.'  to  ihc 
ordinary  Cu'sura,  “  and  c<]ually  powerful  in  its  effects,  is 
sometimes  fornuul  hy  a  Monosyllahki'^  p.  5. 

The  following  are  gootl  insianees,  out  of  manv  adduced  by 
Mr.  \\ 


Cadme,  quid  hoc  |  ubi  pcs  ;  |  ubi  sunt  |  humcrique  manusque  ;  Or* 

Adspicc  nos  |  hoc  tantum  ;  |  et  si  |  pictate  meremur 

Nec  nieus  hie  [  sermo  cst  |  sed  quciii  |  prxcopit  Ofcllus.  Hor, 

Mr.  I*,  attends  with  great  exactitude  to  the  'rroc/wic  Cje- 
sura,  and  to  its  various  combinations  with  the  Syllabic;  and 
and  iie  hence  elicits  a  variety  ot  new  and  curious  observations. 
The  omission  of  the  second  Cicsura,  (  i.  c.  in  the  third  toot,  ) 
he  remarks  to  he  fre(|ueni  in  V'^irgil,  occasional  in  Horace, 
hut  scarcely  to  he  met  with  in  Ovid.  “  In  this,”  lie  adds, 

‘  conslse?  the  principal  difference  between  the  vcrslHcation  of  Ovid  and  V  ir- 
gil.  Ovid’s  strict  attention  to  the  second  Cxsura ‘makes  him  excel  in  the 
uniformity  and  general  smoothness  of  his  measures;  and  Virgil’s  frequent 
neglect  of  it  gires  him  tlie  advantage  of  much  greater  variety  in  his  num¬ 
bers,  and  sometimes  of  superior  strength  of  expression.”  p,  IG. 

^r.  P.  thinks  “  the  controversy  respecting  Accent,  and 
Quaiuitv,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  subsisted 
among  literary  men.  He  examines  the  contradictory  hypo¬ 
theses  of  Priiiiatt,  of  Foster,  and  of  the  late  l^ishoo  Horsley; 
and  he  wonders  tliat  “  the  oracular  wisdom  of  Pho’bus,” 

Inter  utrumque  tenc  :  medio  tutissimus  ibis  : 

should  have  been  so  completely  neglected  by  each  of  those 
learned  men.  His  own  sentiment,  which  incur  opinion  is  in- 
di'put  b  y  an  1  almost  intuitively  true,  is 

•  that  Accent  in  some  degree  affects  Quantity ;  1.  e.  it  makes  the  accent- 
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td  syllable  a  little  longer  than  it  would  be  without  it ;  but  its  operation 
is  never  so  great  as  to  make  a  short  syllable  becomedong,  nor  docs  the 
privation  of  accent  ever  make  a  long  sylLible  bt.*come  short ;  for  there  are 
degrees  ot  time  both  in  long  and  short  syllables.  Et  longu  lungiorfs^  ft 
hrex'ibus  sunt  hreviorcs  tflabst,  Quinct  **  p.  36. 

Mr.  P.  siiys,  “  We  arc  not  ccruiin  in  wliat  manner  the 
ancients  pronounced  their  vowels  ;  whether  as  we  do,  or, 

(  wliich  is  more  probable,)  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which' 
prevails  on  the  continent.”  p.  37.  He  might,  we  think, 
Ijave  assumed  a  more  decided  tone.  Indepi  nde.ntly  of  ail  the 
probable  evidtMice,  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  the  Halicarnas- 
siai),  wIm>,  in  fiis  Treatise  t/r  S/nufura  Orationisj  (f).  — 96, 

ed.  Upt.),  has  described  tlie  organical  formation  of  the  Greek 
\i^\vels,  dtUnnincs  the  question  in  favour  of  the  continental 
inode. 

On  ilie  practical  and  interesting  subject  of  the  viattner  of 
rc‘citing  l.alin  (  and  ol  course  Greek  )  verse,  Mr.  P.’s  opinion 
is  that  an  equally  carefni  attention  should  he  paid  to  accent,  to 
quantity,  and  to  tlie  metrical  and  sciuential  pauses.  “  A  good 
reader,’*  he  concludes, 

*  of  English  poetry  very  seldom  pronounces  a  word  in  a  manner  difTercnl 
from  that  in  whicli  he  sounds  it  in  prose  ;  yet  he  not  only  forcibly  expresses 
the  sense  of  his  author,  but  by  modulating  his  voice  in  some  degree  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cicsural  and  final  pauses,  he  makes  the  verse  appear  beautifully 
smooth  and  harmonious,  wherever  the  poet  has  done  his  duty :  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  read  in  the  same  manner, 
would  appear  to  equal  advantage  p.  43. 

"ro  those  classical  scliolars  who  arc  smisihlo  uf  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  prosodial  accuracy,  as  all  but  the  suporfici.il  must  he, 
wc  recommend  this  pamphlet  as  highly  desc'rving  of  at- 
tontion. 

Ait.XlIl.  Tbe  Strgt  of  Coj;cnh(,gm  \  a  Poem.  Py  James  Grahame.  fools¬ 
cap,  Ito.  pp.  11.  Pricers.  Edinburgh,  lUackwood ;  Longman  and 
Co  IbOb. 

K  bombardment  of  the  Danish  capital  is  an  event  that 
every  humane  and  considerate  Knglishinan  will  contemplate 
with  deep  regret,  ifnotwiilia  feeling  of  .shame  ;  it  certainly 
is  no  subject  for  exultation.  The  a|)plauding  reference  to  it, 
in  Mr.  VValter  Scott’s  “  Marmion,”  is  a  gro.«>s  olfence  against 
the  proprieties  hotli  of  taste  and  sentiment;  and  though  Mr. 
Grahaine’s  abhorrence  of  the  measure  may  he  excessive, 
we  are  much  better  pleased  with  unreasoning  philanthropy,  in 
a  poet,  than  with  unfeeling  politics.  Mr.  G.  cloei>  not  enter 
into  argument  in  tfjis  aflair;  he  sympatln/<*s  with  the  Zealand¬ 
ers  under  the  horrors  of  a  honiburdinent,  and  thinks  that  a  de¬ 
scription  of  its  etVccts,  is  the  same  thing  a  di  monslralion  oi 
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its  injustice  ;  he  observes  a  total  silence  respecting  the  events 
and  the  negociations  which  brought  it  on,  represents  it  as  coin- 
nienced  without  reason  and  pretence,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  satisfies  fiimself  with  calling  his  countrymen 
“  perfidious  foes.”  We  shall  not  now  discuss  the  justice  or 
policy  of  the  expedition  ;  there  is  nothing  like  reason  agaihst 
It  in  this  poem,  exceptthc  as.sortions,  that  if  France  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  Danish  navy,  we  should  have  lakcii  it  w  hen  at  sea, — 
and  that  if  w  e  had  not  taken  it  when  at  sea,  and  France  ac¬ 
tually  landed  her  forces  in  this  country,  we  need  not,  even 
then,  have  feared  the  consequences.  The  last  assertion  it  is 
needless  to  debate  ;  and  perhaps  the  facility  of  the  passage  to 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  the  recent  escapes  of  the  Freiicli 
fleets,  would  he  deemed  asuflicicnt  answer  to  the  other.  If' 
Mr.  G.  It  sts  his  case  on  eitticr  of  these  ass(*rtions,  it  is  lost. 

'File  plan  of  the  poem  is  very  simple  :  it  is  an  ornamented 
description  of  the  previous  tranquility,  the  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  the  effects  of  the  cannonade  and  bombardment. 

‘  Calm  was  the  cve,  the  sun  had  set  in  gold. 

And  silent  to  the  bt*ach  the  billows  rolled, 

When  Kngland’s  banners,  rising  on  the  vie\v. 

Awakened  half-foraoiten  fears  anew. 

Fut  peals  of  friendly  omen  hail  the  shore, 

And  Denmark’s  towers  return  the  welcome  roar  ; — 

While  playful  groupes  let  fail  their  gatliered  shells. 

And  every  Hide  heart  with  transport  swells. 

Slowly  the  veterans  to  the  ramparts  mount, 

Gaze  fearless  on  the  force  ihev  cannot  count  ; 

Or  through  the  empty  embrasures  apply 
The  long  drawn  tube,  to  aid  the  failing  eye.’ 

I’his  channing  picture  is  in  Mr.  Grabame/s  liappiest  inau- 
ner  ;  every  toncli  is  expressive  ;  the  circumstances  he  selects 
are  so  strikinij,  vet  so  natural,  that  the  mind  is  almrist  deluded 
into  a  persuasion  that  it  beholds  the  reality.  In  tliis  magical 
power  over  the  fanev,  Mr.  (irahamc  has  few  rivals;  there  are 
not  inanv  who  can  so  perfectly  eemmand  a  distant  scene  into 
his  presenct*,  ami  dis])lay  it  to  us  in  the  accuracy  of  nature  and 
the  beauty  of  fiction. 

We  shall  now  borrow  a  pretty  long  extract,  distinguisluui 
bv  a  similar  merit,  but  re])resenting  a  very  different  scene.  The 
nromiiient  cireumstauers  wliieli  are  to  strike  the  attention,  we 
had  almost  said  thesensosof  tlu^  reader,  and  intmvst  his  heart, 
are  seh  ctedaiul  delitieated  with  ailmirable  skill.  Tiie  subordi¬ 
nate  and  associatetl  eircinnstances  are  moNt  artluliv  inirodneed 
to  heighten  tlie  general  effect ;  it  is  seldom  tltat  epithets  aild 
so  much  htret'  and  reality  to  a  description. 
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*  Close  to  each  mother  cower  an  iDfant  ring, 

Or  round  her  neck  in  frenzied  twror  cling ; 

Ah)  refuge  vain  I  on  iron  pinions  sped. 

The  heaved  volcano  tracks  the  heavens  with  red  ; 

Resistless  on  the  fated  roof  descends. 

Crashing  from  floor  to  door,  its  passage  rends, 

Till,  stopt  at  last,  it  darts  pn'sagi.  g  fire, 

y)read  pause  ot  fate  ! )  then  bursts  with  havoc  dire.  * 

The  mother,  safe,  looks  round  with  honor  wild, 

And,  lifting  from  the  ground  her  darling  child. 

Frantic,  Ix'holds  two  si ghth  ss  eyeballs  roll. 

Where  beamed  those  orbs  that  spake  a  seraph  soul. 

‘  And  now  on  every  side  rise  sights  of  woe  ; 

Hcreinstint  death,  there  lingeringly  olow. 

In  yi  nder  roc'Hcss  dwelling,  mark  the  blaze, 

That  round  the  cradled  infant  lamlx*nt  plays  ; 

And  see  the  little  arms  outstretched  for  aid 
Alas,  thy  watchful  mother  low  is  laid  ! 

Meantime  the  father,  in  the  hottest  light. 

Oft  backward  looks  upon  the  dre.idful  light, 
hich  still  he  trusts  surmounts  some  lofty  dome, 

As  yet  far  distant  from  his  humble  home  ; 

And  still  he  hopes  to  see  the  infant  smile. 

Whose  wicker  couch  is  now  its  funeral  pile. 

*  Ah  me  !  the  whisptu  s  round  the  sick  man’s  bed, 

The  cautious  step,  that  fears  its  own  light  tread. 

Are  now  in  vain;  the  stunning,  ceaseless  noise 
O’erpowers  affection’s  soft  and  soothing  voice  ; 

Looks,  signs,  the  place  of  useless  words  supply, 

And  sorrow,  bending,  scans  the  languid  eye. 

‘  Amid  the  public  wards  of  pain  and  woe, 

Where  art  attempts  to  lull  the  anguished  throe. 

No  slumber,  save  the  slumlx  r  of  the  dead. 

Is  o’er  the  couches  of  the  wounded  shed. 

Alas  I  even  here  the  fateful  spheres  explode. 

And  scatter  death  through  misery’s  last  abode, 

Add  wound  to  wound,  compassion’s  aid  withstand. 

Scorch  the  skilled  eye,  anti  maim  the  healing  hand. 

‘  Nor  is  the  temple  spared  ;  the  aiTOwy  fire 
Clings  to  the  nave  and  grapples  with  the  spire. 

'i'he  spire,  enveloped  in  the  bursting  blaze, 

A  waving  pinnacle  sublime  displays, 

And,  in  tlic  unruffled  deep  reflected  far, 

.Seems  with  its  point  to  kiss  the  oolai  star  ; 

V^’hile.  dazzled  by  the  vast  colossal  brand. 

Lev  iathan  heaves  grounded  on  the  strand. 

‘  From  street  to  street  the  confl.igration  spreads- 
Along  the  rows  a  ruddy  lustre  <>Ihh  8. 

Illumes  each  battlement  and  diilled  tower. 
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And  she\v5  despairinpr  ev’cs  the  midnight  lioui. 

1  n  vain  the  firemen  ply  the  veering  fount, 

Vneoil  the  lubes  and  to  the  summits  mount  ; 

'riie  vollied  torrents  stream  aloft  in  rain, 

'To  save  the  ]>rivate  root  or  sacred  fane  ; 

Tor  now  yon  steeple  threats  the  crowds  below, 

'file  leaden  sheets  in  molten  currents  tlow, 

Aud  bells  that  chimed  a  jKaceful  sabbath  sound, 

Now  fall  in  sltowcrs  upon  tlie  hallowed  ground, 

And  still  where’er  the  iiei  cest  Haines  prevail, 

The  Biitish  ordnance  hurls  its  Lon  ha:I. 

‘  Not  even  the  dead  find  refuge  in  the  tomb  ; 

The  grave  is  entcretl  by  tlie  mining  bomb  : 

Deep  sunk  awhile  the  slumlK-iing  sulpliur  lies, 

'Then  bursts,  a  mlauc  eartlujuake,  to  the  skies  ; 

In  awrul  caverns  yawns  the  petiphd  mould. 

Disclosing  sights  ’twerc  impious  to  unfold.* 

"I’he  .sii:k  bed  scriu*  is  a  fmt;  specimen  of  the  author’s  taleni 
in  the  sidoetjon  of  sigiiitir.iut  riroiiinslancfs ;  no  pomp  and 
ai  eumulation  ol  words  conld  so  etVectually  make  us  bolli  hear 
the  din  of  ariillerN ,  and  feel  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 

It  will  !k‘  a  eonsoiatioii  to  Mr  (r.  and  our  readers  to  hi*  in- 
tornu'd,  that,  not  with>tanding  the  devastation  which  overs})read 
one-third  of  C’openhagen,  and  the  hiileousuess  of  whicli  ean 
scarcely  h(t  exaggerated,  few  lives  eoinparaMvely  were  Inst; 
the  total  nnmher,  aeeoriling  to  the  hills  ol  inortalitv,  was'J-SJ. 

\\*e  would  not  pick  any  quarrel  with  Mr.  (o  at  parting;  but 
we  must  tell  iimi,  that  n is  versification,  in  many  cases,  is  very 
imeouth,  and  would  not  he  endured  in  ordinary  writers.  Much 
oi  his  poetry  de.ri\es  no  attraction  from  its  rhythmical  form, 
.'lud  woulil  he  (piite  a^  foreiole  if  rt\luceil  into  prose.  lie  will 
not,  \\(j  appridiend,  he  greatly  ashamed  of  an  impntarion, 
>vlneh  1  loraee  >eeins  to  have  thought  distinctive  of  a  genuine 
and  whieli  the  raiible  of  superior  versifiers  may  hciis'snred 
they  will  nevrr  incur. 

Alt.  XIV.  Cunmner  deft  tided :  An  Answer  to  the  Arguments  by 
which  Mr.  .'"p.  rce,  Mr.  Coblx’tt,  and  others,  have  .attempted  to  prove 
that  Commerce  is  not  a  Source  of  Kational  Wealtli.  Second  Edition. 
By  fames  Aim,  Es:j.  Svo.  pp.  l.>4.  I’llce  4s.  Baldwin.  1808. 

'HIS  Pamphlet  is,  in  our  opinioti,  a  vi'ry  sntisfactory  aii- 
A  swer  to  Mr.  Spence,  ami  the  otlier  advocates  ot  tiic 
Sv>tem.  I:  is  mucli  mon*.  Its  value  consists  not 
im'relv  in  refuting  some  dangerous  errors,  i>f  monientary  in- 
tero>t,  hat  al^o  in  developing  and  displaying  general  princi- 
ph  s  in  politu  al  scienee,  whicii  apply  to  all  j)erioils  and  places, 
and  winch  are  unhappily  too  lililc  understood  among  tiie  fii't 
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cotTimcrcial  people  on  the  globe.  It  is  iiuleed  curious  to  think 
how  many  persons  of  profouiul  onti  elegant  attainments  will 
here  learn,  for  the  first  time,  some  clemenls  of  that  valualile 
philosophy,  which  we  chiefly  owe  to  tlie  sagacity  aiul  labour* 
ot  Adam  Smith.  A  familiar  accjuaintance  with  this  philosophy, 
and  a  rem'trkabic  acuteness  and  dexterity  in  af)plying  its  prin- 
ciples,  are  characteristic  merits  of  the  writer  now  before  us; 
and  thisv\e  consider  as  no  common  praise. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  pamphlet  is  in  gr»*ut  measure  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  by  our  criticism  on  Mr.  Spence’s  publica¬ 
tion;  (V'^ol.  III.  p.  1052.)  our  sentiments  on  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  have  already  been  delivered,  and  are  in  substance  the 
same  tliat  Mr.  Mill  has  more  amply  iinfohh'^l  in  this  work,  flu 
arranges  his  remarks  under  the  following  heads  : — tm  i lie  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  British  Commerce,  for  wliich  he  savs  we  need 
not  be  alarmed  from  any  consideration  of  the  Freucii  p(over, 
unless  \vc  destroy  the  neutral  shipping  trade  ; — on  Laml,  as  a 
source  of  wealth, — on  the  terms  \WaltIi  and  Prosperity, — on 
Manufactures,  —on  Commerce,  of  lmpi»ri,  and  ot  Kxpori, — 
on  C\);isnmption, — on  the  National  l)ebi, — (»eiiej*al  Ketlec- 
tions,  on  the  expediency  of  making  Peace  with  France. 

In  the  second  cliaptcr,  he  rcmaiks  the  unfair  prudence  of 
Mr.  Spence  and  others,  who  maintain  with  the  Keonomisis  that 
land  is  the  only  s-onree  of  wealtli,  in-  ilcdining  to  urge  tiie 
necessary  deduction  f»*om  tliis  principle,  that  land  is  the  only 
proper  snhjeet  of  taxation.  lie  successfully  attacks  Mr 
Spence’s  definition  of  Wealth,  “  abiuidauce  of  capital,  of 
cultivated  and  productive  la  ml,  and  of  those  things  which  man 
usually  esteems  vahiabie,”  by  showing  that  “  capital”  i* 
(jiiiie  as  ambiguous  as  “  wealth,”  tli:it  the  third  article  in¬ 
cludes  the  other  two,  that  air,  light,  and  water,  valuable  as 
they  may  he,  arc  not  wealth,  ami  tliat  abundance  of  capital, 
^c.  is  the  vulgar,  not  the  pfiilosophical  idc.a  of  wealth  ;  he 
uses  the  term  in  its  proper  and  cornprehcnsivi'  sense,  as  de¬ 
noting  articles  whicli  have  a  value  in  exchange. 

In  one  instance  Mr.  Spence  seems  to  havir  been  betrayed  into 
a  principle  even  of  the  Commercialists,  that  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  a  nation  is  a  source  of  wealth,  or  iu  fact 
that  it  is  enriched  by  the  acciimnlation  of  goM  and  silver  wlijcli 
it  obtains  in  payment  ol  the  excess  ot  exports  over  imports. 
He  says  Great  Britain  imports  regularly  as  much  as  sin?  ex¬ 
ports, ~  atul  for  that  reason  gains  nothing  by  her  e\j)ort  trade. 
Yet  he  explicitly  admits,  on  the  othtrr  hand,  that  gold  and 
silver  are  not  more  to  be  desired  than  any  oilier  species  ot 
wealth,  'i’lic.  consequence  of  tficsc  two  O'Ticts  together  is 
plain  ;  if,  in  order  to  gain  by  our  (Muuin^'n  t*  «»f  export,  we 
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must  receive  neither  goods  nor  money,  %ve  sec  no  alternative 
that  is  left,  except  giving  our  goods  away  for  nothing.” 

There  are  some  useful  remarks  on  Mr.  Spence’s  preference 
of  durable  to  perishable  artich^s  as  constituents  of  national 
wealth,  for  whicli  we  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet. 

I'he  chapter  on  Consumption  furnishes  a  clear  exposition  of 
Dr.  Smith’s  views  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  a  nation’s  pro¬ 
gress  or  declension  in  prosperity  ;  and  it  amply  confutes,  though 
indirectly,  the  ridiculous,  yet  very  popular  notion,  that  to  con- 
•ume  or  ilestroy  articles  of  manufacture  is  good  for  trade.” 
As  an  excellent  spec  imen  of  Mr.  Mill’s  acuteness  and  power  of 
abstraction,  we  sliall  (juote  his  remarks  on  the  apprehensions 
of  the  economists,  lest  capital  should  increase  too  fast,  and 
the  production  of  commcuiiiics  should  increase  beyond  “  the 
market'’*  for  disposing  of  theun. 

‘  No  proposition  in  political  (Economy  seems  to  be  more  certain  than 
this  which  1  am  going  to  announce,  how  paradoxical  soever  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  none  undoubtedly  can  be  deemed  of  more 
importance.  I'he  production  oj  commodities  creates^  mid  h  the  one  and  uni¬ 
versal  cause  'zvhich  creates  a  market  for  the  commodities  produced.  Lot  us 
but  consider  what  is  meant  l>y  a  market.  Is  any  thing  else  understood  by 
it,  than  that  something  is  ready  to  be  exchanged  for  the  commodity  which 
we  would  dispose  ot  ?  When  goods  arc  carried  to  market,  what  is 
wanted  is  somebody  to  buy.  But  to  buy,  one  must  have  wherewithal  to 
pay.  It  is  obviously  therefore  the  collective  means  of  payment  which 
♦wist  in  the  whole  nation  that  constitute  the  entire  market  of  tlie  nation? 
l>ut  wherein  consist  the  collective  means  of  payment  of  the  whole  nation  ? 
Do  they  not  consist  in  its  annual  produce,  in  tlie  annual  revenue  of  the  ge* 
nernl  mass  of  its  inhabitants  ?  But  if  a  nation’s  power  of  purchasing  is 
exactly  mensured  by  its  annu.al  produce,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  ;  the  more 
you  incre.ase  tlu*  annual  produce,  the  more  by  that  very  act  you  extend  the 
national  market,  the  power  of  purchasing  and  the  actual  purchases  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  W  hatever  be  the  additional  quantity  of  goods  therefore  which  is  at 
any  time  created  in  any  country,  an  additional  power  of  purchasing,  exactly 
equivalent,  is  at  the  same  instant  created  ;  so  that  a  nation  can  never 
he  naturally  overstocked  eltlier  witli  capital  or  with  commodities  ;  as  the 
very  optu  ation  of  capital  makes  a  vent  for  its  produce. 

Mr.  Spence  in  one  place  advises  his  reader  to  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances  ot  a  cimntiy  in  which  all  exchange  should  be  in  the  way  of 
barter,  as  the  idea  of  money  frequently  tends  topeipleX.  If  lie  will  follow 
his  own  .ulvlee  on  this  occasion,  lie  will  easily  perceive  how  necessarily 
production  creates  a  maiket  for  produce.  When  money  is  laid  out  of  the 
question,  is  it  not  in  reality  the  diflerent  commodities  of  the  country,  th.-.t 
is  to  say,  the  different  articles  of  the  annual  produce,  which  arc  annually 
exchanged  agr.inst  one  anoti'.ei  ?  Wliether  these  commodkies  are  in 
great  quantities  or  in  small,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  country  is  rich  or 
poor,  will  not  one  half  of  them  always  balance  the  other  ?  and  is  it  not 
the  barter  of  one  half  of  tliem  with  the  other  which  actually  constitutes  the 
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annual  purchases  and  sales  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  not  the  one  half  of  the 
goods  of  a  country  which  universally  forms  the  market  for  the  other 
half,  and  vice  versa  ?  And  is  this  a  market  tliat  can  ever  be  overstocked  ?*• 
‘All  that  here  can  c\*er  be  requisite  is,  that  the  goods  should  be  adapted 
to  one  anoth**r  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  man  who  has  goods  to  dispose 
of,  should  always  find  all  those  different  sorts  of  goods  with  which  he 
wishes  to  supply  himself  in  return.  What  is  the  difference  when  the 
goods  are  in  great  quantity  and  when  they  arc  in  small  ?  Only  this,  that 
inthe  one  case  the  pi*oplc  arc  libKTally  supplied  with  goods,  in  the  other  that 
they  are  scantily ;  in  the  one  case  that  the  country  is  rich,  in  the  oilier 
that  it  is  poor :  but  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  whole  of 
the  goods  will  be  exchanged,  the  one  half  against  tiie  other  ;  and  the 
market  will  always  In?  equal  to  the  supply.  'Thus  it  apjicars  that  the  ' 
demand  of  a  nation  is  always  equal  to  the  produce  of  a  nation.  Tiiis  indeed 
must  be  so ;  for  what  is  the,dcmand  of  a  nation  ?  'I'he  demand  of  a 
nation  is  exactly  its  |xiwcr  o  purchasing.  But  what  is  its  power  of 
purcliasing  ?  The  extent  undoubtedly  of  its  annual  produce.  The  extent 
of  its  demand  therefore  and  the  extent  of  its  supply  arc  always  exactly 
commensurate.  Every  particle  of  the  annual  produce  of  a  country  falls  as 
revenue  to  somebotlv'.  lUit  every  individual  in  the  nation  uniformly  makes 
purchases,  or  docs  what  is  equivalent  to  making  purchases,  with  every 
farthing’s  worth  which  accrues  to  him.  All  that  part  which  is  destined 
for  mere  consumption  is  evidently  employed  in  purchases.  That  too 
which  is  employed  as  capital  is  not  less  so.  It  is  either  paid  as  wages  to 
labourers,  who  immediately  buy  with  it  food  and  other  necessaries,  or  it 
is  employed  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  The  W'hole  annual  produce 
of  the  country,  therefore,  is  employed  in  makin-^  purchases  But  as  it  is 
the  whole  annual  produce  too  which  is  offered  to  sale,  it  is  visible  that  the 
one  part  of  it  is  employed  in  purchasing  the  other :  that  how  great  s(H*ver 
that  annual  produce  may  be  it  alwe.ys  creates  a  market  to  itself :  and  that 
how  gieat  soever  that  portion  of  the  annual  produce  which  is  destined  to 
administer  to  rc-production,  that  is, how  great  soever  the  portion  employed 
as  capiu'il,  its  effects  alwavs  arc  to  render  the  country  richer  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  more  opulent,  but  never  to  confuse  or  to  overload  the  national 
market.  1  own  that  nothing  .ipj)carG  to  me  more  ciMUpleiely  demor.Miatiw 
than  this  reasoning.’ 

‘  It  may  he  necessary,  however,  to  remaik,  that  a  iiation  may  e.ir.ily 
have  more  than  enougli  of  any  one  commodity,  though  she  can  raver  have 
more  than  enough  of  commocities  in  general.  The  quantity  of  any  one 
commodity  may  easily  he  CarriecT  beyond  its  due  propv  ition  ;  hut  by  that 
very  circumstance  is  impliec!  that  tome  other  commodity  is  not  provided 
in  sufficient  propoition.  What  indeed  is  meant  by  a  commodity’s  exceed¬ 
ing  the  miii  ket  ?  Is  it  not  that  there  is  a  j>oitTon  of  it  for  which  tlierc  is 
nothing  th.it  can  be  Ii..d  in  exchange  ?  But  of  those  other  things  then  the 
])roport'ion  i*!  too  small  A  part  of  the  means  of  production  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  preparation  of  this  superabundant  commodity,  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  preparation  of  those  other  commodities  till  the 
balance  between  them  h.id  been  esublished  Whenever  this  bnlancc  it 
propel ly  preserved,  there  can  he  no  superfluity  of  commodities,  none  for 
which  a  market  will  not  be  ready.  This  balance  too  the  natural  order  of 
things  has  so  powerful  a  tendency  to  produce,  that  it  will  always  b«  vefy 
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exactly  presrnred,  where  the  injudicious  tampering  of  govemmetjt  dot# 
not  prevent, .or  those  disorders  in  the  intercourse  of  ihe  world,  produced 
by  the  wars  into  which  the  xnofTcnding  part  of  mankind  are  plunsjod,  by  the 
ioUy  much  more  frequently  than  by  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers.*^ 

We  took  occasion  to  notice  the  dangerous  consequence  of 
confounding  the  consumption  of  wealth,  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  it ;  this  cousequLMice  iii  very  intrepidly  sustained  by 
Mr.  Spence.  lie  thinks  “  the  national  debt,"  or  more  j)ro- 
pcrly  the  national  expenditure,  lias  givcu  a  most  benencial 
stimulus  to  agriculture,”  by  couvertiug  every  now  and  then 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  wliat  was  destinect  for  capital,  into 
consumable  revenue  the  meaning  of  this,  as  Mr.  M.  ob- 
st^rves,  is  • 

•  the  land  proprietors  have  every  year  endeavoured  to  increase  to  a  cer- 
tain  amount^  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  is  destined  for  the 
business  of  reproduction,  wliereby  they  would  have  increased  the  annual 
produce,  and  the  permanent  riches  of  the  country  ;  but  government  has 
every  year,  or  at  least  at  every  sliort  interval  of  years,  taken  the  property 
which  the  people  would  thus  have  employed  in  augmenting  the  riches  of 
the  country,  an  I  lias  devoted  it  to  mere  dead  consumption,  whence  the 
increase  of  production  has  been  prevented.  Tt  is  in  this  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  PqK'nce,  that  the  national  debt  has  been  advantageous!'* 

c  shall  have  occasion  prtibahly,  in  the  nest  number,  to 
consider  the  nature  of  this  “  :>timulLis,”  somewhat  more  at 
large. 

'J'hc  following  sentences  express  tlie  general  doctrine  of  the 
work. 

‘  Tlie  two  main  springs  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  arc  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land,  and  manufactures  for  home  employment  and  consump¬ 
tion.  Foreign  commerce  is  a  mere  auxiliary  to  these  two  :  and  its  sole 
utility  consists  in  enabling  the  nation  to  obtain  its  supply  to  certain  de¬ 
mands,  at  a  less  expence  of  land  and  hbcur  tVun  it  coaid  have  supplied 
them  at  home.'* 

There ,isau  ambiguity  or  iucnnqdoteness  in  the  last  clause  ; 
wi*  are  indebteil  to  foreign  comnKree  not  only  for  supplying 
certain  demands  cheaper,  hut  for  supplying  certain  other  de- 
.maiuls  at  all.  Mr.  M.,  w*e  know,  is  speaking  of  the  utility  of 
commerce  as  increasing  the  quantity  of  commodities,  not  its 
convenience  in  varying  the  kinds  ;  hut  to  vary  the  kind  is  in 
fact  to  increase  the  quantity  ;  if  the  country  nianufartnres* 
more  hardware  than  it  wants,  it  is  enricheil  to  the  amonni  of 
lliat  excess,  as  well  by  importing  sugar  which  it  conld  not 
raise  at  all,  us  by  importing  oat^  which  iiiould  not  raise  so clieap. 

The  last  chapter  is  highly  inteivsiing  ;  it  shows  the  provi¬ 
sion  which  is  made  in  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  and  in 
the  capabilities  of  nature,  for  his  progress  in  prosperity, 
whicU  is  only  counteracted  hy  hi*-  irregular  passions,  especi¬ 
ally  w  they  to  involve  him  in  the  extravagance  ot 
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war.  Against  this  scourge  of  the  human  race,  the  author 
inveighs  uiih  impressive  and  convincing  energy.  The  last 
pages  are  employed  in  applying  the.  general  irnth  to  tlic  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  this  country,  and  loriu  the  ahh‘st  argument  that 
sve  have  seen  in  favour  of  an  imiiiediate  peace.  The  style  of 
the  pamphlet  is  uncommonly  precise  and  distinct,  and  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  spirit;  there  is  luiuever  one  place,  we  think,  where 
the  word  iitpnojistratiir  is  employed  instead  of  dnnonstraHc. 


Art.  XV.  I'osthumov:  Essays.  By  Mr.  Abrah.'tm  Booth.  To  which  is  .an¬ 
nexed,  his  Confession  of  Faith*  t^olivcivd  at  his  Ortiinition  in  Cood- 
'  man’s  Fields,  l^mo.  pp.  105.  Piice  lis.  6d.  Button.  180S. 


^''HESE  Ess.ays  so  .strictly  resemble,  in  tiielr  various  excellent  qualities, 
the  best  of  Mr.  Booth’s  theological  writings,  that  they  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  received  by  his  admirers  with  veiy  cordial  feelings  of  s.iusfuctioa 
and  gratitude.  They  are  a  precious  legacy  to  that  millt.int  division  of  the 
church,  from  wl.ich,  a  few  days  after  the  bequest,  he  w\is  dismissed  to  the 
vast  and  innumerable  company  of  its  forerunners,  who  have  already  fought 
the  good  fight,  who  have  obt.ilned  their  triumph,  and  entered  into  tiieir  rest. 
A  memorial  of  mor  e  .sterling  value,  or  more  sacred  in  lire  estimation  of  his 
friends  as  a  last  gift  of  his  Christian  love,  and  a  fin.rl  testimony  of  his  un¬ 
shaken  faith  and  unfaded  piety,  could  certainly  not  have  been  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  agc'd  and  vencr.ible  saint. 

The  \  olumc  contains  three  Essays,  1.  On  the  Jjtvc  of  Coi  to  his  chosen 
fieo/ile,  describing  it  eternal,  free,  wise,  leivent,  su*ad),  and  certain 
of  accomplishing  its  purposes.  11.  a  cominct  and  cfuiracfcr  formed 
under  the  wflueuee  of  evnn^ciiciil  truths  in  which  arc  describi'd  the 
proper  and  inseparable  cfTccts  e»f  receiving  that  truth,  as  the  doctrine  of 
God’s  lo^  e  and  compassion  tow.ird  mankind,  the  doctr  ine  of  reconciliation 
l)et\\cen  God  and  M.in,  ihc  doctrine  of  the  Retfeemer’s  condescensioD  and 
abasement  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  the  doctrine  of  his  veneration  for 
tire  rights  r.f  divine  justice,  a  doctrine  intended  to  glorify  G<h1,  and  a  doc¬ 
trine  originating  in  heaven,  preparing  for  immortility,  and  conducting  to 
glory.  111.  Evidences  of  Faith  in  Christy  both  negatively  and  positively 
considered.  This  Essay  was  left  in  an  unfinished  .state,  to  be  published  or 
suppressed  at  the  discretion  of  the  intelligent  Editor;  we  fully  agree  with 
him,  (Picf.  p.  vti.)  th.it  “  to  have  concealed  it,  would  neitlier  have  bcco 
just  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Booth,  :;or  resjKrctful  to  society.”  From  this 
fragment  we  shall  select  some  valuable  remarks  ; 

‘  A.s  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  affirm,  that  a  full  pcr.<»uasioD  of  in- 
tere.st  in  Christ,  enters  into  the  essence  of  true  faith ;  so  we  should  be 
equally  f.ir  from  concluding,  that  a  simple  desire  tOk believe  is  an  I'videoce 
of  believing  :  dr,  to  use  a  phrare  which,  in  the  account  of  some,  is  little 
short  of  a  theological  axiom,  That  a  desire  of  grace,  is  grace.  Fi*r  a 
well-gr  ounded  persuasion  of  interest  in  Christ  is  to  be  considered  rather  as 
a  happy  effect  of  believing  on  the  Son  of  God,  ilian  aij  faith  itself  Be¬ 
cause  the  gospel  docs  not  exhibit  Jesus  to  an  awakened  sinner,  under  the 
notion  of  his  having  died  for  him,  in  particular;  or  so  as  to  warrant  an 
immediate  conclusion,  that  Christ  and  all  the  blessings  of  grace  are  his : 
but  under  the  consideration  of  his  being  a  guilty,  condemned,  perishing 
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creature;  that  the  Lord  Redeemer  mighty  tc  save,  and  the  only  object 
of  hope  for  the  guilty  ;  that  Lhe  chief  of  sinners,  the  most  detestable  of 
human  characters,  are  veclcome  to  lura  !  The  first  q-iestion  that  should  en¬ 
gage  tne  awakened  sinner’s  attention,  is  not,  Did  Christ  die  for  me,  in  jiarti* 
cuLar  t  But,  Is  he  able  ti  save  ?  And,  are  the  chief  of  si  finer s-^sinners 
in  similar  circumstances  vjiih  tir/celf — enreura^ed  by  the  gos/^el  to  fiut  their 
trust  in  him?  For,  to  rely  on  the  Lord  Redeemer,  as  able  to  save  the 
very  worst  of  sinners  ;  iis/.erfectlj/  suitable  to  relieve  the  most  pressing  wants, 
and  as  free  for  the  vilest  of  our  ajiObtite  race,  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  the 
filth  of  Ged's  elect.  'Fhe  converted  sinner  has  reason,  indeed,  to  infer 
his  interest  in  Chiist;  but  this  is  a  secondary  consideration;  and 
the  iissuranx  e  he  has,  if  it  arise  from  its  proper  source,  is  rather  a 
fruit  of  faith,  than  faith  itselr. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  imagine,  ihat/j  were  desire  of  grace^ 
if  grace ;  (»r,  that  a  simple  desire  to  believe,  is  believing.  This,  far 
from  being  an  axirwi  of  divine  truth,  or  an  undoubted  theological  princi¬ 
ple,  must  not  be  admitt(*d,  without  great  limitations.  If,  indeed,  there 
v'vre  no  such  thing  as  a  sinner  desiring  grace,  or  desiring  to  believe  in 
Christ,  for  :.ny  other  than  holy  purposes,  it  might  be  allowed  in  its  fall 
extent:  lor  whoever  desires  an  interest  in  Jesus,  to  answer  all  those  pur¬ 
poses  which  the  divine  Father  imended  should  be  anivvered  by  it,  may,  I 
think,  he  justly  considered  as  interested  in  him  :  and  wlioevcr  desires 
grace,  cr  the  sancti-ying  inlluencc  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tliat  the  great  end 
of  communicating  those  influences  may  be  fully  anwsered,  is,  doubtless,  a 
subject  of  divine  grace.  But  then  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  a  sinner 
may  desire  grace,  and  an  interest  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  because  he  sec® 
snd  approves  the  beauty  of  holiness,  or  the  excellence  and  glory  of  the 
L.ord  Redeemer ;  but  because  he  loves  himself  and  is  desirous  of  escap¬ 
ing  that  misci  y  of  \v  Inch  he  apprehends  himself  in  danger.  To  desire 
Christ  and  grace,  merely  becau-e  we  tremble  at  the  apprehension  of  dam¬ 
nation,  and  know  that  we  cannot  be  saved  without  the  great  atonement, 
and  tlie  regenerating  energy  of  the  Holy  spirit,  has  nothing  spiritual  in 
it.  No  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort  of  natural  conscience  awaken¬ 
ed,  attended  with  tome  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  system  of  divine  truth. 
The  case  of  the  foolish  xirgins  in  the  parable,  requesting  oil  of  their  wiser 
companions,  is,  I  ernceive,  a  full  proi*f  of  the  point. 

‘  I  h:^ve  sometimes  heard  popular  preachers  ask  their  doubting  hear¬ 
ers,  ‘  Whether  they  are  willing  to  part  with  Christ,  cr  to  give  up  their 
*•  hope  in  him  r*  which  they  generally  suppose  the  persons  addressed 
will  answer  ;  ‘  No,  not  for  the  world  !*  On  which  the 'querists  imme¬ 
diately  infer ;  *  "JTen  you  may  assure  yourselves  that  Chiist  is  yours/ 
But  this  way  of  talking  seems  to  be  an  unecriptural  method  of  relieving 
distressed  consciences,  and  extremely  fallacious.  For  what  self-righteous 
jK'rson,  what  profligate  in  the  world,  that  calls  himself  "a  Christian,  is 
ulliln^»“  to  give  up  h*s  hope,  or  entiady  to  part  with  Jesus  Christ  ?  No 
man  ^  ro  man  can  be  willing  to  part  with  hU  hope,  till  he  is  convinced 
of  its  f.  ilsehood,  and  another  foundation  of  Iio]>e  that  appears  more 
rlig  l  le  ba  presented  to  i>im.  Nor  can  any  man,  without  renouncing  the 
Ct.rir’tian  character,  hope  for  eternal  ha?  piness,  independent  of  Jesus 
C  hi  .st  and  his  nii  dia  ion.  Even  Socinians,  who  deny  the  atonement, 
and  almost  all  the  capital  truths  of  the  gOvspel,  will  not  say  ;  ‘  We  hope 
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to  be  completely  saved,  *:i>tthout  the  *  least  assistance  from  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ.’  pp.  G7 — 71.  - 

We  hope  to  be  excused  for  adding  the  following  passage,  from  the  se¬ 
cond  Essay. 

‘  Some  profl'ssors  of  evangelical  truth,  place  vital  religion  so  muclj  in 
transient  illiiiuinations  and  impressions,  especially  if  they  occur  in  such 
or  such  a  particular  order,  and  so  little  in  tlie  habitual  teni]>er  and  spirit 
of  which  persons  are,  that  they  gR‘atly  deform  the  R*ligion  of  Jesus 
and  represent  Christianity  in  a  wry  different  light  from  tint  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  by  the  insinred  Writers.  'Fhe  New  'restanicnt  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  real  Christians,  tiiat  are  habitually  of  a  selfish,  envious,  and  con¬ 
tentious  temper.  Allowances,  indeed,  must  be  m.idc  for  natural  lerpjnMS^ 
but  not  such  allowances  as  would  imply  that  persons  who,  in  ij^eir  native 
diiiposirions,  were  wolves  and  serpents,  are  now  real  b.-Iievers,  though 
there  lx*  no  evidence  of  a  great  and  remarkable  altemliou  having  taken 
place  in  “  the  spirit  of  their  minds.”  pp.  ,50,  51. 

I  he  Confession  of  Faith  is  an  elegant  and  judicious  summary  of  Mr, 
Booth’s  religious  sentiments. 

d'he  li.'indsome  apjxMrance  of  this  publication  very  properly  corresponds 
to  tlic  careful  dignity  of  its  style. 

Art.  XV’^I.  y1  Token  of  grateful  Etlecm  for  the  Memortf  of  the  late  Rev, 

Cor.'iflius  Winter^  of  J^jtns'ivick,  Gloaeestenhire,  A  Sermon,  preached 

at  Fuiwood  near  Taunton,  Jan.  21*,  ISOS.  Uy  Thomas  CoMing.  pp.  43. 

•  Price  Is,  Williams  and  Co.  IhOS. 

]MR.  Golding’s  Discourse,  though  arranged  like  a  Sermon,  is  more 
properly  an  eulogetic  .Memoir.  But  a  character  like  that  of  Mr. 
Winter,  needs  only  to  be  displayed  ;  it  supersedes  exhortaii<in,  and  almost 
precludes  comment.  Wo  do  not  therefore  blame  Mr.  Golding  for  occu- 
pying  a  portion  even  of  consecrated  time,  in  developing  to  his  heiu-ers  the 
elements  of  Christian  excellence,  as  they  were  comprised  in  the  temper 
and  deportment  of  his  revered  tutor.  A  discourse  thus  formed  must  of 
neces.dty  be  very  interesting  and  useful.  The  text  is  Acts  xi.  He 
'Ufas  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  1  he  words 
are  appropriate ;  though  Air.  Wmter's  character,  we  tliink,  w.a8  that  of 
John  rather  thnn  Barnabas.  In  classifying  the  qualities  of  Mr.  W.,  under 
the  divisions  stated  iu  the  text,  the  preacher  has  involved  himself  in  many 
logical  improprieties ;  as  will  be  very  evident  from  the  following  detail. 
Mr.  W.  is  represented  as  “  a  good  man,”  and  more  particularly  as  remark¬ 
able  for  sterling  piety i  including  humility,  affability,  affection, 

fidelity,  and  for  distinguished  Lenevolence ;  as  “  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,” 
and  therefore  remarkable  for  ^  character,  a  truly  d.votional 

mind,  and  diligent  improvement  of  time  ;  and  **  full  of  faith,”  that  unifoimly 
actuated  his  conduct  and  shone  forth  •with  distinguished  lustre  on  parti* 
c\ilar  occasions', — from  this  exposition,  Mr.  O.  remarks  the  exemplification 
here  afforded  of  real  excellence,  the  great  sustained  by  the  v/ojld  in 
the  removal  of  such  characters,  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  occupy  the 
vacancies  they  leave,  and  the-  increasing  desirableness  of  heaven  as  the  re¬ 
sort  of  all  that  were  excellent  on  earth.  He  contirms  his  applau:^  ot  Mr. 
Winter's  character,  in  many  instances,  by  a  pleasing  particularity  of  de¬ 
scription,  and  some  characteristic  anecdotes  ;  any  farmer  remarks  on  it^  ia 
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this  place,  would  anticipate  the  account  of  Mr.  Jay's  m(JPe  extenslre  pub* 
Jication  which  a  ill  probably  appear  in  our  next  Number. 


Art'.XVlI  R'MeUian  Systnn  ;  or  NtAv  Mrdic  il  Improvements  contain  ng 
a  concise  Account  oi  the  .Advantages  expected  tnerefrom.  With 
»ome  illustrative  Examples.  By  Colonel  Riddell.  Hvo.  pp.  113. 
Kidgway,  180S, 

'VVHt  K  a  military  orheer  fssume*^  the  character  of  a  decided  improver 
on  all  antecedent  medical  practice*'  t’»e  pub.ic  have  a  right  to  inquire 
when  and  where  he  reecived  his  medical  education,  or  by  w  hat  means  he 
obtained  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  as  vshould  inliile  iiim  to  imeral  confi¬ 
dence.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  study  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  surgery,  and  phy.sic,  8cc.  8cc.  without  which  we  no  more  expect  to 
»ce  men  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  ot  disease  s,  than  we  expect 
to  see  goo  i  oftiCers  without  t!ie  sti  dy  of  t  actics  and  the  art  ot  war.  Co¬ 
lonel  Riddell,  on  the  contrary,  says  “a  man  may  posseSN  a  natural  sagacity 
in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  diseases” — which  is  just  as  intelligible, 
as  that  a  man  may  posSv  ss  a  natural  taculty  of  being  htirned  in  the  law  ! 
Jt  seems  that  this  natural  sagacity,  however,  is  possessed  by  the  Colonel ; 
who  offers  to  public  notice,  and  especially  ‘  to  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,”  what  he  calls,  “a  tiJtally  new  system  of  medicine,”  re¬ 
quiring  the  use  of  no  more  tlnin  “  three  or  four”  articles  in  the  mateiia  me- 
dica,  “and  those  well  known,”  lor  the  cure  of  nearly  all  the  diseases' 
which  afiJIct  human  nature  !  is,  at  least,  a  ver\'  simfilc  system.  His 

principle  is  cqe.allv  simfilc  :  that  “  diseases  either  originate  in  the  stomach, 
intestines, and  visceral  obstmetions,  or  are  intimately  connected  with  them!” 
His  principal  achievement  is,  curing  all  fevers  with  certainty,  and  generally 
in  hours. 

It  seemed  necessary  for  this  gentleman,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his 
own  nostrum,  to  raise  a  degree  of  prejudice  against  “  a  regular  education,*' 
and  the  regular  practice  among  matlical  men.  But,  we  ask,  what  has  he 
substituted  in  their  stead?  Is  the  author  such  an  enemy  to  all  “mystery” 
and  “cautious  *^ecrecy,''  that  he  divulges  tlie  whole  of  his  discoveries  lor 
the  public  good  ?  So  far  from  it,  tlUit  we  cannot  ascertain  what  are  the  me¬ 
dicines  he  recommends,  nor  on  w  hat  terms  they  may  be  procured, — except 
that  in  one  place  a  hint  is  throwm  cut,  that  “  g<>veinnicnt  ought  to  give 
him  a  hiindrtxl  thousand  pounds  for  his  secret*' — and.  in  another  place  it  is 
suggested,  that  lie  chletly  employs  a  new  preparation  of  antimony.  _\Ve 
shall  be  very  glad  to  find  him  es'.ablishing  by  his  proposed  experiments,  to 
tlie  satisfaction  of  t’ne  Royal  College  of  I'hyslcians,  the  truth  of  his  theory, 
and  the  rthcacy  of  his  practice ;  and  would  beg  leave  to  advise  him,  as  he  is 
proNihiy  not  ambitious  of  the  title  of  quack, \o  lay  his  rccret  frankly  before  the 
public,  and  trust  to  its  lihcj  aluy  for  an  ample  and  honourable  remuneration. 


Art.  XWHI.  Remarks  suggested  hi/  tic  Rcrusnl  of  a  V  am fthlct  intituled 
iU'itttin.  ir.d^fifndtnt  rj  Commit icp  By  P.  Willl.hTis,  Esq.  8vO.  pp.  Kh 
Pi  ice  Is.  tid.  Tipper.  1S1>8. . 

'IMIE  cate  of  Mr.  P.  Williams  it  a  good  illustration  of  the  approved 
maxim,  thut  extremes  rricet ;  or  that  the  Ignorant  and  the  sciciulfic 
are  equally  th-  avivi>cates  of  truth,  to  which  intermediate  cIjns  of 
sciohits  and  pretender!  .hostile.  In  iur  his  geueral 
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opinion  of  Mr. 'Spence’s  work  is  right ;  if  he  wishes  to  know  why  it  \i 
right,  he  must  rc.rd  Mr.  Mill’s  Answer. 

Art.  XIX.  Thf  Devout  OlfSfrvation  of  Kjtiomil  Calamities  enforceJ,  A 
Sermon,  uroacheJ  at  the  Independent  Chapel,  Blackburn,  on  Wednes^ 
day,  Feb.  17i  ISOS,  the  Dav  appointed  for  a  N.itlonal  Fast,  by  Joseph 
Fletcher,  A.  M.  Svo.  pp.  Sti.  Price  Is.  Bkiekburn,  Banister  ;  Wil¬ 
liams  Sc  Co.  ISOS. 

notice  the  first  publication  of  a  writer,  whose  talents  and  piety  in- 

title  us  to  consider  him  as  a  valuable  recruit  in  the  service  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  duties  of  our  ofiice.  Such  a 
writer  is  Mr.  Fletcher ;  liis  sermon  has  some  of  die  faults  incidental  to 
youth,  but  it  exhibits  a  mind  siijierior  to  the  ordinary  standard,  !vsp'*ctably 
cultivated,  and  capable  of  high  attainments.  His  style  is  elevated  and 
masculine;  perhaps  he  too  much  affects,  in  some  instances,  a  philesophical 
cast  of  diction,  but  it  is  partly  atoned  by  a  philosophical  firmness  of  thought 
which  is  not  very  common  among  preachers  or  young  writers  ;  his  mature 
judgement  will  convince  him,  that  whatever  he  gains  in  simplicity  he  will 
gain  both  in  energy  and  in  elegance.  The  following  observations  are 
founded  on  Iiis  text,  Ps.  xlvi.  b.  Comet  lehoU  tJte  -zvorks  cf  the  Lord^ 
•what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the  earth  tlie  desolations  which  result 
from  natural  causes,  .n  e  to  be  considered ’as  the  works  of  the  Lord  ; — those 
which  arise  from  the  immediate  agency  of  man  are  to  be  traced  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  divine  providence — national  judgements  are  the  effect  of 
God’s  displeasure  against  national  iniquity — the  devout  observations  of  na¬ 
tional  calamities  will  lead  to  sincere  hunii!i.ition  Udore  Gt»d.  On  the  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  of  divine  providence  ovcrmling  the  voluntary  actions  (»f  man, 
which  evidently  is  Involved  in  the  jiroposiiions  here  stilted,  Mr.  F.  has 
touched  with  caution  ;  he  gives  the  following  illustration. 

‘  When  the  malice  and  envy  of  Josepli’s  brethren  subjected  him  to  all  the 
evils  of  slavery  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  no  one  hesitates  to  condemn  the  mur¬ 
derous  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated  ;  the  criminality  and  guilt  of 
their  actions  receive  not  the  least  mitigation  from  the  assurance,  that  “  (uhJ 
sent  him  thitlier  to  preserve  life.”  On  the  contrary,  the  estim.atc  we  form, 
of  their  character  is  founded,  as  it  should  he,  not  on  any  views  of  the  provi- 
dentlal  arrangements  of  God,  or  tlie  consequences  wlilcli  were  produced 
by  tlieir  actions — but  upon  tlie  intended  result  of  those  actions,  the  motives 
whence  they  proceeded,  and  the  direct  opposition  ot  iheif  vviiolc  conduct  to 
the  most  sacred  and  endear  ng  obligations.'  p.  Iti. 

The  following  excellent  passage  affords  an  important  instance,  .among 
many  others,  in  which  a  just  metaphyslc  comes  in  a’d  ct  our  religious 
faith,  and  affords  nutrition  to  the  sentiments  of  piety. 

‘  When  we  speak  of  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  we  fl.oiild  ever 
forget  that  such  operation  derives  ail  its  pow  er  and  i  fK  ct  from  the  immcvll- 
energyof  God.  “  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  heariU*  heavens,  and 
they  shall  hear  the  eaitli,  and  the  earth  shall  hi'ar  tl^*  «orn  .Hid  the  wine 
and  the  oil,  and  they  sliall  hear  Je/,recl.’'*  The  natural  causes,  which  re-' 
mot»*ly  and  inimediati'ly  produced  “  tlie  corn  and  wine  and  oil,”  are  here 

*  Hosca  ii.  22.  2C. 
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ijn'CifieJ  ;but  th?y  are  all  rq>rescntfd,  as  only  a  chain,  or  connexion  of 
cifrcts,  oi  which  the  divine  a;;ency  i$  the  ultimate  origin.  And  when  the 
influences  of  the  lu*avensand  the  earth  are  conilvned  to  promote  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  man,  the  same  agency  Is  the  origin  of 
liieir  power.  /Vr^  ami  k  iil^  suo-w  and  va/ioury  and  stonny  •w'wJs  fulfil  h'ls 
^•ord,^  He  rcseiTes  “  against  the  time  of  trouble,  ngain.st  the  day  of  battle 
and  of  u'ar,  the  treasures  of  tlu*  snow  and  the  hail:  he  lifts  up  liis  voice  to 
the  clouds  tliat  the  abundance  of  waters  may  cover  tlte  earth  :  he  sendeth 
lightnings,  and  they  go,  and  say  unto  him,  ‘  Mere  we  are.  '\X  PP*  ^9  10* 

The  whole  siTmon  is  worthy  of  attention ;  the  exhortations  which 
close  it  are  judicious  and  dev<jut. 


Art.  XX.  yf  I'o/to^^rdfihlcuJ  History  of  England;  Exhibiting  the 
Names  of  the  several  Cities,  Towns,  Parishes,  'fyihings.  Townships, 
and  Hamlets,  with  the  County  and  Division  of  the  County  to  which 
*  they  respc'  lively  belong,  See.  &c.  &.c.  dec.  ko.  pp.  1900.  Price  51. 5s. 
bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

^T^HESE  enormous  tomes  may  be  considered  as  an  alpliabetical  di- 
JL  gest  of  ail  the  dry  parochial  information  of  the  county,  histories 
and  other  works  of  local  detail  and  antiijuarian  jcscarcli ;  and  ah  o  of  the 
returns  of  population  and  poors’  rates,  iindv*r  tlic  late  Parliam-'ntary  In¬ 
quiry.  'Pheoflicial  oj)portunit{'  S  ot  the  author,  who  assisted  in  arranging 
these  returns,  enabled  liim  to  supply  many  ddiciencies  of  preceding  writers, 
in  other  branches  of  tlu*  work,  and  to  lender  it  very  nearly  compete,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  \vhich  he  .adopted,  and  of  which  the  following  erf* 
tract  from  his  preface  contains  the  detail. 

‘  1.  I’hc  Orthogiaphy  of  every  name  has  been  determined  with  the 
utmost  attention  ;  P, after  the  namj  appLMra  tliC  Hundred  or  other  Subdivi¬ 
sion,  and  Countv,  in  which  the  place  is  situate  ;  3,  if  a  Paris!),  the  Valua¬ 
tion  in  the  King’s  Uooks,  and  other  F.ccicsiastical  Information,  is  next 
given  ;  i,  then  the  Population  ;  Poors’  Rate,  [the  amount  and  propor¬ 
tion  in  ISO!**]  ;  t>,  and  tl\e  Di.rtance  and  Bearing  of  each  ^cvery]  place 
from  the  neau  st  Pot-t  Office  Town,  fro’n  the  County  Town,  or  the  Me- 
tro|)o!is.  Other  Ir.foi  mation,  applicable  only  to  places  of  some  import¬ 
ance,  is  then  given  in  the  follow'Ing  o.der;  7,  Markets  and  Fairs  ;  8, 
Membe'rs  of  P.u  lianient  and  Corporations  ;  9,  Free  Scfiools ;  10,  Petty 
Sessions,  and  Assizes.  Finally,  II,  is  given  Miscellanetuis  information  of 
Monastic  Foundations,  and  other  matters  of  local  Hisioiy,  not  reducible 
to  any  head  of  the  above  classification.* *  p.  xi. 

The  comprehensiveness  and  general  accuracy  of  the  work  will  doubt¬ 
less  obtain  it  a  place,  as  a  book  i-f  reference,  in  the  libraries  of  such  opulent 
and  professional  persen.s,  as  nnisi  Ix'  acquainted  with  these  particulars;  but  iu 
pri».e,  and  barrenness  of  amusement,  will  necessarily  withholj  it  from  ge¬ 
neral  circulation.  'Po  point  out  the  impcriectionj  .lud  eiioi-^  that  have 
occurred  to  us,  would  be  .1  mode  o:  occupying  our  pages,  very  far  tru;n 
agreeable  either  to  oar  rc.'.dcrs  or  to  Mt.  Cm  lisle. 

i  Job  xxxviii.  if ‘2,  ‘Jj. 


♦  r^alm  cxiviii.  b. 
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/rt.  XXI.  Tkt  Duty  (md  Advuntn^  of  rfrnfmlerinx  dfcejftd  Mrmsfert, 
b^ing  the  Substnnee  of  a  Funeral  Sermon,  preachc‘d  at  ibe  Church  of 
Si.  Mary,  Wallingford,  for  the  Rev.  Thomai  Pentycrost,  A.  M.  dur¬ 
ing  more  than '1  Inriy  Vctnis  Vicar  of  that  Parish.*  By  i  horn  s  Scott* 
Hector  of  Aston  Sandtord,  Bucks,  pp.  35.  Price  Is.  Buckingham* 
Secicy  ;  SCclcy,  Hatchard.  1808. 

.  JT  is  a  nitlanclioly  piut  of  our  duty  to  record  those  solemn  rrenrs,  winch 
**  not  only  make  “abieacl/'  among  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  but 
infringe  on  the  circle  of  our  person^  friendchips.  An  event  of  this  de- 
gcri|^ion  is  the  occasion  of  this  venerable  author’s  re-appcarancc  before  tlie 
public  ;  and  to  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  hrs  valuiiblc  lab  .ursj  a  for- 
jnal  recommendation  of  this  Sermon  will  ap[K‘ar  supeifluous. 

We  shall  not  object  to  that  inu-rpreution  of  Hcb.  xiii.  7,  3.  which  Mr. 
Scott  adopts,  and  which  represents  “  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you** 
to  1h?  deceased  p  istors,  “ihecr.d  of  their  conversation**  to  be 

their  deliverance  or  escape  from  this  woild  to  a  better,  and  the  following 
cLi.se  as  a  consolatory  a(fiiionition,  “  (but)  .lesuf  Chiist  (is)  the  same, 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.’*  Instead  of  entering  into  the  biography 
of  the  worthy,  and  now  immoi  t.ilired  minister,  whore  moral  and  mental 
excellence  is  honourably  acknowledged,  or  into  the  detail  of  this  judicious 
and  impressive  sermon,  we  shall  close  the  article  with  ancxtracL 

♦  Some,  in  this  large  assembly,  may  be  merely  occasional  hearers  ;  and 
some  may  perliaps  wonder  what  it  is,  which  renders  the  death  of  one 
clergyman  bO  much  more  noticed,  than  that  of  many  others.  I  shall 
here  only  observe,  that  decidedly  preaching  man  a  lost  pinner  :  Emmanuel, 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  a  divine,  albsufhcic^t,  most  gr.icious  Saviour  ; 
yea.  the  only  Saviour,  foi  condemned  siunera  :  the  love,  vlie  cross,  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  Jesus  :  his  ascension,  intercession,  present  glory,  and  future 
coming  to  judgement :  and  the  s-metifying  work  of  the  Holv  Spirit;  in 
shoit,  preaching  Christ  “the  Way,  the  Tru^i,  and  the  Life,’*  “  our 
Wisdom,  Riuhuousness,  Sauctificntion  and  Redemption  is  alone  ef¬ 
fectual  to  interest  the  feelings  and  w  in  the  hcuits  oi  the  hearers  This 
preaching,  connected  with  a  suitable  conduct,  while  the  work  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry  is  evidently  the  great  business  aud  the  pleasure  of  a  man’s  life,  anti 
the  minister  is  the  friend  and  councilor,  as  v/ell  as  the  teacher,  of  the 
people,  and  their  servant  for  Chiist’s  sake  ;  secures  atFection  from  many, 
and  respect  from  almost  all,  except  determined  persecutors.  But  notliing, 
shoit  of  thi.s,  can  produce  the  same  cilccts  on  the  ht\uts,  ininJ?,  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  mankind.  'I'hc  minibicrs,  thus  briefly  described,  are  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  who  teach  men  the  w.ay  of  s.iK.itlon. 

*  borne  among  you  may  consider  the  w'hole  ol  this  day’s  solemnities,  at 
a  matter  of  course  ;  and  be  ready  to  say  in  your  hearts,  1  see  no  |x;cu!iar 
leason  for  mourning  on  the  ocC  lsitn^  as  m.iny  do. — My  fel  ow  sinners, 
the  unconscious  babe,  the  thoughtless  child,  or  the  leLdlious  son  who 
wickedly  covet-  his  fither^s  property,  may  not  mourn  at  the  decease  of 
a  wise  and  good  parent,  which  fills  the  heart  of  i.is  elder,  more  prudent, 
and  mop‘  dutiful  brethren,  with  overwhelming  sorrow.  But  the  low  is 
far  the  greatest  to  those,  who  least  lament  it.’  pp.  32— .‘14*, 
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Art.  XX H.  'Phf  Olj  xfs  accomfilufud  by  the  AholUion  cf  thr  Stnve  Tradt, 

A  Sermon  preich^d  at  Launceston,  May  L  1^07.  1*}'  Richard  Cope. 

Hvo.  pp.  \fy.  Price  6d.  ‘Williams  and  Smith.  ISOT. 

-JMMS  hrief  and  cheap  discourse  expresses  the  honest  exultation  of  a 
Mous  and  Humane  mlnJ,  on  the  exoneration  of  our  country  irom  a  load 
C)r;;uiltar.ti  displace,  uv  tlv  abolition  of  the  traliic  in  Itum.’.n  flesh.  From  the 
r-roclamatlon  of  liberty  to  the  captives,  isaiali  Ixi.  1.  tlie  prcaclier  lakes  oc¬ 
casion  to  discuss  the  subject  announced  by  tlie  title,  and  to  excite  at¬ 
tention  to  tlie  more  plorious  liberty  which  is  procl.iimed  by  the  (Gospel. 

'I'hc  sentiments  manifesti^d  are  honourable  to  tlie  j^reacher’s  piinciples  ; 
nn<i  tin'  manner  in  which  tliey  are  developed,  brlnjx  no  discredit  on  his 
talents.  WHtli  f’wer  apostrophes,  and  leas  ]iociical  quotation,  his  style 
avoidvl  have  been  mom  co!  erent  ;  but,  as  v;e  do  not  recollect  to  have  before 
seen  tlie  author’s  name  in  print,  we  doubt  not  that  superfluities  oi  this 
kind  will  lx‘  snfhcicnily  retrenc-iieti  by  experience. 


Art.  X  X 1 1 1 .  (  A  )  l'hsrrf/if:ott  cn  Gi/  sryx:  representing^  their  Manner  of  Life,  \ 

Family  Fcononiy,  Occupations  and  Trades,  Martiages  and  Education, 
Sickness,  Death  and  Burial,  Religion,  Language,  Sciences,  Arts,  &c. 
Witli  art  Historical  Eiujuiry  concerning  their  Origin  and  first  Appear¬ 
ance  in  Europ<*.  From  the  German  of -H.  M.  G.  Grellmann.  Svo. 
pp.  xiii  ‘210.  Birce  4s.  (kl.  Ixls.  Wilson.  1607.  ^ 

''I ''HIS  jniMication,  curious  as  it  is,  can  only  be  arrrptable  to  .superficial 
readers  :  as  it  is  not  “  bmihenevr*  with  any  of  the  notes  and  re- 
fcivncc.s  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  original,  and  in  the  translation  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Matthew^  Raper.  'J"he  work  contains  a 
copious  and  amnsing  acccHint  of  this  singular  pco])le,  w'ho  have  penetrated  \ 
into  almost  all  countries,  and  especially  .ibound  in  tlie  frontier  states  of 
Europe  and  Asa.  'The  ainhor contests  tlie  hypotheses  which  have  been 
odcreil  coiKxuning  their  primary  seat,  and  labours  to  prove  that  they  are 
of  FlindtKast..nee  origin  He  furnishes  many  instances  of  strong  simi¬ 
larity  between  their  dialect  and  the  Shanscreet  tongue.  He  t  ikes  much 
needless  and  fruitless  pains,  to  ascertain  in  wliat  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  tliev  entereil  into  those  countiics,  which  Hcrodolus  assures  us 
(Terps.t^)  they  inhabited  many  ceniun<-s  N  fore.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  t*f  diis  historian,  anil  the  Zt^eutier  of  the  (Germans,  Scla- 

Tonians,  c.  are  the  .s.-inn*  |H*opl*'.  He  says  that  their  name  signified 
Merclmus,  w'blch  they  still  art'  in  a  low  d**gree  ;  and  that  they  derived 
ibt  ir  dt  scent  fVtmi  tlie  XTetit's.  So  Stinl>o  describes  the  Si<;^inni  or 
nt  Mount  'I'amiis,  as  rt'srmbling  the  Rer.uans.  'I'lie  subject  of  the  per- 
forrr  ance  deserves  .in  ext'  iui-.  if .  ex.imination,  which  the  plan  of  this 
edition  precludes  ;  but  the  information  it  contains  is  amusing,  and  thr 
p'reatcr  part  ot  it  \vc  f*e!icvo  to  lx'  authentic. 


Art.  XXIV.  \  C  on  AVu/o;;  atui  Rfveintirn,  parllcnlarly  the  Revela¬ 
tion  ot  ihc  ScriptuiYs.  By  .loseph  Ciurney  Bevan.  Second  Edition. 
6vo.  pp. ‘2t‘i.  i’  lce  Is.  Vhillips  and  F.irdon,  I latchard. 

ebjeettf'n  we  shouKl  liare  been  disposed  to  m.ike  against  this  neat 
and  p.dicious  tract,  that  it  i«  “  deficient  in  July  developing  the  gr.irJ 
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Scripture  Syttem  of  Clirlstian  redetuptloo/’  is  anticipated  tnd  sttpeneded 
In  the  preface.  '  > 

It  is  intended,  \ve  imagine,  and  adapted,  for  a  superior  tlats  of 
readers,  who  have  but  little  regard  fur  religion,  and  can  spare  but  little 
time  to  thinlc  of  their  final  and  eternal  destiny.  It  is  clear,  radonai, 
and  argumentative,  and  is  written  witli  much  purity  and  amenity  uf  style ; 
with  these  recommendations,  and  especially  as  the  production  of  a  highly 
respectable  layman  and  Friend,  it  may  possibly  obtain  the  notke  oi  such 
readers,  and  awaken  their  reflections.  The  sections  are  intitled,  CM  Reason^ 
Revelation  in  general^  Infrlelliy^  Scrifiture^  Fmtk,  Experience. 

is  Mr.  B.  under  no  apprehension  tliat  these  alaiuiing  words,  and  tht 
preface  4IS0,  may  indispose  the  fastidious  worldling  to  ivad  much  farther  ? 
Wc  applaud  the  logical  and  .well-articulated  plan  of  the  perforiiiaoce,  but 
are  inclined  to  think  tlie  author’s  purpose  would  be  better  servidd  by  omit¬ 
ting,  or  at  least  only  subjoining,  the  enumeration  of  its  parts. 

The  autimr  begins  with  complaining  that  the  faculty  of  Reason  btt 
been  injudiciously  disparaged  by  some  “  religious  person,”  whom  he 
excuses  nevertlieless  as  censuring  “  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse,  of  this 
faculty.”  He  proceeds  to  state,  that  Reason  is  often  biassed  by  Custom, 
the  Passions,  and  the  Temperament,  and  remarks  the  desirableness  ofsu* 
pLMior  information, and  the  real  oaturcof  that  infidelity  which  objects  to  it :  he 
then  alludes  to  the  imperative  evidence  tor  the  authenticity  oi'  the  Christian 
Scripture,  refers  to  its  internal  evidence  in  proof  of  its  divine  authority,  and 
establishes  the  Old  Testament  on  the  recognition  of  it  in  tire  New.  He 
then  briefly  refers  to  the  principal  doctrines,  and  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  genuine  faith.  The  justness  of  this  faith,  he  observes,  will  be  con* 
hrnied  by  expeiience  ;  the  manifest  is  then  accepted  }  and  no  attempt  is 
made,  with  unhallowed  hands  to  rend  the  veil  from  that  which  is  more 
mysterious  ;  or,  failing  in  this,  to  consign  it  to  the  catalogue  of  the  apo* 
cryphal.” 

Wc  earnestly  hope  that  ilie  just  views  and  pious  sentiments  of  this 
very  estimable  writer,  will  continue  to  prevail  and  increase  in  the  Society 
of  wliich  he  is  an  ornament. 

Art.  XXV.  Essiiu  on  the  Education  of  Touth,  to  untold  tiic 

relativeimportancc  of  the  different  llranclies  of  Literature; — to  point  out 
the  best  Metliods  of  communicating  Instruction  ; — and  to  impress  on 
tire  Mind  the  Necessity  of  habitual  Reflection.  By  RoUnt  Goodacre, 
Master  of  Standard-Hili  Academy,  Nottingham,  avo.  pp.  80.  I’ricc 
*2s.  6d.  bds.  Johnson.  180S. 

chief  design,  and  indeed  the  chief  use,  of  ih’is  book,  appears  to  b# 
to  advertise  the  auii»OJ\’s  school.  It  explains  his  opinions  and  plan 
of  tuition,  in  regarti  to  the  various  branches  ot  education  ;  they  are,  lor  iht 
most  part,  judicious,  and  in  some  instances  deserve  consider  .tlon  from 
conductors  of  similar  establishments.  One  of  the  author’s  main  principles, 
the  propriety  of  terming  the  mind  to  habits  of  thought,  ip  pf’efcrcnce  to 
over  charging  tile  memory,  is  l  ighly  important.  His  objection  tp  teach¬ 
ing  the  principles  ol  book-keeping  at  school,  for  want  of  examples,  is  not 
consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  tl  e  plan  ;  tais  study  might  be  pro¬ 
secuted  rationally,  as  well  as  any  other.  Neither  «lo  we  approve  the  su¬ 
perficial  and  indulgent  mode  of  teaching  the  languages.  On  the  important 
subiect  of  religion,  tlie  pcrlormance  is^  nut  very  explicit  ;  and  we  strongly 
VoL.  IV.  u  U 
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propriety  of  miliu^  preparations  and  exertions,  and  the  dependence  6f  their 
success  on  the  divine  favour,  which  he  recominends  the  people  to  seek  by 
repenting  and  forsaking  their  sins.  «  It  is  not,**  he  justly  observes,  “  the 
superficial  ^compliance  with  the  outward  forms  of  a  religious  appointnient  j 
neither  is  it  the  mere  technical  display  of  momentary  repentance,  which  can 
avert  the  jud«;en)ents  of  Ood,  or  conciliate  his  favour.  Xhese  sanctimonious 
mockeries  of  devotion  which  the  prevailing  and  fashi  nable  hypocrisy  of  the 
day  may  possibly  encourage,  so  far  rom  having  a  tendency  to  exfiiate  our  guilt, 
serve  only  to  aggravate  the  load  of  it.  enormity.** 

Art.  XX  iX  Juvenile  Poenu  of  Thomas  Romney  Robinson,  to  which  is  pie» 
fixed  a  short  Account  of  the  Author,  by  a  Member  of  the  Belfast  Literary 
Society.  Belfast  printed.  London,  re-printed.  8vo.  pp  1I2.  Johnson.  1807. 

A  VERY  short  account  of  this  book  will  suffice  to  acq  laint  the  reader  with 
its  claims  to  general  notice.  The  author  is  now  1.5  years  of  age  ;  he  was 
bom  at  Dublin,  April  2.1, 1792  ;  his  father,  who  studied  nnder  Romney,  is  an 
eminent  portrait  painter  at  Belfast.  T  \c  volume  contains  specimens  of  young 
Robinson's  pOi‘try  from  the  age  of  Jive  t )  that  of  thirteen. 

As  the  poems,  like  all  precocious  fruits,  are  more  interesting  from  the  mar¬ 
vellous  earliness  of  their  production,  than  the  excellence  of  their  quality,  we 
khall  copy  his  Lines  on  seeing  a  picture  ofM ount  V rsuvius,  wri’  ten  in  his  eighth  year. 

*  Here  Torr^  rose  ;  here  villas  once  were  seen. 

And  this  d. lightful  spot  was  cloth ’d  in  gri'cn  ; 

Now  heaps  o>  cinders  on  the  ground  are  spread. 

And  show’i  s  of  ashes  through  the  air  are  shed  ; 

Far  off  the  flame  refulgent  darts  its  rays, 

The  undulating  sea  reflects  the  blaze  ; 

The  sulphur’d  rock  from  Earth  with  fuiy  flung. 

Aloft  in  air  seems  like  a  meteor  hung  : 

The  fiery  torrent  rushing  down  the  steep. 

Bears  herds,  and  trees,  and  cities  to  the  deep ; 

Italia  trembles  at  the  dreadiui  roar. 

And  weeping  Naples  mourns  her  ruin’d  shore.*  p.  5. 

The  following  account  is  gi^cn  of  his  childhood. 

«  While  yet  in  his  nurse’s  antli  there  appeared  to  be  something  extraordinary 
in  the  tone  of  the  infant's  fielings  and  the  structure  of  his  nerves  :  this  dppt*ared 
particularly  in  the  effect  of  music  on  his  animal  frame,  the  notes  of  an  ill-tuned  in¬ 
strument  ra  sing  in  him  sensations  of  sickness  and  disgust,  while  harmonious 
sounds  affected  him  with  evident  delight. 

«  When  his  son  was  about  two  years  old,  Mr.  Robmson  having  drawn  two 
pictures  fiom  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  some 
pathetic  passages  of  that  beautiful  poem  I  he  child  used  to  listen  with  fixed 
attention,  watch  with  anxietv  the  variations  of  expression  in  his  father  s  counte¬ 
nance,  and  shed  tears  as  he  observed  him  affect*,  d.  Mr.  Robinson  conceived  the 
attention  of  the  infant  an  indication  of  something  extraordinary,  and  delighted  to 
put  it  to  the  trial ;  so  that  the  child  would  frequently  sit  with  patience  listening 
to  the  Hermit  oi  Warkworth  :  it  soothed  his  iiifmt  p.iins  and  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  his  infant  pleasures.  From  the  fa  quent  inspection  of  his  favourite 
piece,  he  learned  to  read,  which,  as  wll  as  to  recite  several  passages  of  the  poem, 
he  was  able  to  do  before  he  attuned  his  third  year.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned 
to  read  he  devoured,  with  insatiable  avidity,  all  the  poetry  he  could  meet  with.' 

Having  passed  with  surprising  rapidity  tiirough  the  classes  at  Belfast  Acade¬ 
my,  he  has  been  placed  at  'rnnity  College,  Dublin . 
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The  Kev.  Wm.  rennet,  author  of  Re- 
markM  on  a  recent  Hypbthes’.s  respecting 
the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,**  is  transcribing 
for  the  press,  Thotights  on  the  primary 
Condition  of  intclltpcnt  accountable  Crea¬ 
tures;  deduced  from  Principles  of  right  Rea* 
son,  compared  with  the  Testimony  of  Inspi¬ 
ration,  and  <  orroboratcd  by  References  to 
approwd  Calvinistic  \N  liters. 

The  Rev.  \V.  Newman,  of  Old  Ford,  is 
preparing  for  the  press,  Part  the  First  of  a 
**  Reply  to  Two  Qih  ries— 

1.  Whnt  ha.e.  the  Gospe^  done  for  Females? 

2.  What  have  Christian  Females  done 
for  the  G  Of  pel  ? 

A  fourth  erlition,  corrected,  of  Montgo¬ 
mery’s  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  and  other 
poems,  will  appear  without  ilelay. 

In  the  pre.ss.  The  Comet,  a  mock  News¬ 
paper,  hy  the  author  of  A  I  the  Talents, 

Mr.  Walter  Wilson  has  in  the  press,  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting 
Churches,  Ch.rpcl.'S,  and  Meeting  Houses  in 
and  about  London  ;  including  a  chronolo¬ 
gical  Series  of  Muii.sters  at  each  place,  with 
bio.maphic.il  anecdotes  of  their  Livi's  ami 
Characters.  The  work  has  occupied  his 
attentitm  for  many  years,  and  is  tola*  ac- 
compani«*d  with  portiails  from  original 
pain’ings. 

In  the  press',  F.mancipation,  or,  Peter, 
M.irt.n,  and  th**  Squire,  a  Tale  in  Rhyme, 
with  Notes,  satii  ical  .ind  «  xpl.iuMtt  ry. 

The  Kcv.  .loluison  (iiaiit,  A.  M.  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  nnhlication,  a  Sninniary  of  the 
Hi'^tory  of  the  Lnglivh  Church,  with  an 
Aeeouut  of  the  S<*c*s  which  have  separati^d 
from  it,  andrns  vers  to  the  tmets  of  each. 
I'o  this  work  tlie  preiiiimn  gom  b\  the 
So<  it  ty  of  Sf.  IhtvuLs,  foi  prooiotiug  Chris- 
ti.oi  knowledge  and  Church  rinon  na.**  ad- 

jndgetl. 

The  Carrespondt  ncc  hotn  een  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Carter  ami  Miss  Cath«  ri'-t*  Talbot,  and 
a  Series  of  Letters  f.oin  Mrs.  Caiter  to  Mr>. 
VeNey,  in  tun  quarto  xolnnn'*^,  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  pivsent  month. 

'I'hc '.i\t<*cntli  tiliiion  of  Dr.  Vic^^slrans 
Kno:.‘s  Essay*., Moral  and  Literary,  is  m  the 

pP'S-s. 

Mr  IVniv'y.  author  of  t!ir  unrk,intitbd 
A  Ik’inoi.sliation  of  i!»f  Necessity  of  a  Frt'c 
I’ratlc  to  the  FmISI  Ii.tlits,  h.i.s  miw  in  the 
pn‘*s  another  perfonn.iuce  on  the  .^tati*  of 
the  fa-'t  India  Cotiip.tny,  uhieh  ulll  spt  fdily 

bt«  pn’dislir.i. 

Dr  .^laU^*y  is  preparing  a  new  eilithm  of 
.Moi,  !l\  ji'h>  s;ui  us. 

A  rrausiat'oi  of  tin*  Hires  of  R oilcan, 
\\  jaamo  Ajcount  of  the  Life  and  Wcitiio^s 


of  the  Poet,  will  shortly  be  ready  for  pu 
lication. 

A  new  etjitioa  of  Swift’s  t»orks,  in  nine¬ 
teen  volumes,  8vo.  will  speediiy  appear. 

Nearly  ready  for  pubbeation,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cowper’s  Orphan 
God-sou,  ill  royal  4to,  Free  21.  2^  in 
boards.  The  Latin  and  Italian  Foams  of 
Milton,  translated  into  English  Verse,  with 
the  Originals  :  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Paradise  Lost.  Ky  the  late 
William  Cowper,  Flsq.  With  a  Preface  and 
Notc.s  from  various  Authors,^ by  the  Fxlitor, 
and  three  Dt'signs  by  John  Flaxnian,  Esq. 

.Mr.  Wordsworth  will  shortly  put  to  press 
n  new  Vocm,  under  the  title  of  the  White 
Doe,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of  Oxford,  will 
shortly  publish  Exp<rinients  and  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  production  of  artificial  cold,  a 
new  edition  with  considerable  additions. 

The  Barrislfr^  the  first  part  of  whose 
Hints  on  Evangelical  Preaching  has  been  so 
ably  an.swered  by  several  writers,  has  the 
second  part  :n  a  \ei  y  forwanl  stale  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

.Mr.HiighMnrray  will  publish  in  a  few  days, 
a  work  intitled.Enquirii  s,  Historical  and  Mo¬ 
ral,  respecting  the  Character  of  Nat  ons  and 
the  Progress  ot  Soeitty.  In  this  work  it  w  ill 
be  Mr.  Munay’.s  objeet  to  exhibit  n  view  of 
the  moral  history  of  Mnn  ;  of  tlm  manners 
and  characters  of  Nations,  and  the  cireum- 
staneeson  which  they  are  d«  pendant.  Alter 
endeavouring  to  asctrtain  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  hy  which  they  arc  regulated,  be  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  a  view  of  society,  as  it  exists 
in  lh«*  earlier  stages  of  its  progress.  Mr, 
Murray  has  some  intention  of  hereafter  ex¬ 
tending  a  .similar  snrvi  y  to  sub.sequeut  pe¬ 
riods  ill  the  History  of  Man. 

Mr.  Thomas  McGill  has  in  the.  press. 
Travels  in  Tuikey,  Imly,  and  Rlls^ia,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Years  1804,  1803,  and  1806,  with 
an  account  of  the  new  settlement  of  Odessa, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Trade  of  Tur¬ 
key. 

Mr.  Bi.sset,  of  tin*.  Museum,  Birmingham, 
will  shortly  publish  a  Magnificent  Guide,  or 
C»raiid  C’opper-plnte  Dirt*etory  to  the  Town 
of  J*iiniiu§l)ani,  in  which  the  address€*s  of 
the  most  eminent  puifi  s>i«ual  Gentlc- 
in«ri.  Bankers,  Merchants,  ’I'railesmen,  and 
Manufacturers,  will  b**  elegantly  engraved 
in  snpi  rb  and  ciiibleinaMc  Phtes. 

Mr.  William  Savagi*  jnoposcs  to  publish 
by  subscription,  a  Vi«w  of  the  elegant 
("Gothic  Heiiininsof  the  F.a!,t  Eiukof  Howdeu 
Ghnrch,  in  t'ue  East  Ruling  of  tiic  Luunty 
of  York,  Uic  Drawing  hy  Webster,  truui  a 
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Sketch  made  in  1796.  It  will  be  enf^raved 
in  aquatintft  by  Lewis,  and  coloQi'ed  to 
iiiiiiat«»the  Drawinjf.  The  size  will  be  18 
inches  by  14. 

Mr*  T.  C.  Williams,  of  Reading,  Che¬ 
mist,  is  printing  at  his  own  private  press,  a 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  particularly 
pointing  out  their  medical  and  occonomical 

UbCS. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  publish¬ 
ed,  in  two  volumes  duodeosma,  price  IHs.  in 
hoards,  or  - 14s.  bound,  Li'tters  on  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Compositi*  ii,  addri-ssed  to  his  Son, 
by  Gt'orge  Gregory,  D.  D.  late  Vicar  of 
Westham. 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of 
St.  Pauls,  by  Mr.  Clieertou,  is  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  in  one  lar^e  volume  8vo.  to 
be  emliellished  with  three  Portraits  from 
originals  never  before  engraved. 

A  Translation  of  Richard  of  Cirencfster, 
on  the  anc.ent  state  of  Britain,  with  Notes  ; 
a  Commentary  on  the  Roman  Itinerary,  and 
Rem^irks  on  the  British  Roads  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  ac<*omp;inied  by  the  original  Treatise 
De  situ  Britiinniap,  from  the*  scarce  work 
published  by  Prt>fessor  Bertram  at  Copen - 
fuigeu,  is  in  the  press,  and  wi'l  speeddy  be 
published. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  havinc,by  desire  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  delivered  two  very 
interesting  Lt'ctures  on  .\gricullure,  at  the 
House  of  the  Board  in  Sackville-strecd,  the 
fiist  Lectures  which  have  ever  been  deliver¬ 
ed  on  this  subject  in  England,  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  publish  them,  and  they  will  be 
put  to  press  without  loss  of  time. 

This  institution  proceeds  with  incre.iscd 
•  zeal  and  activity  in  the  preparation  of  the 
County  Reports,  twenty-eight  of  which 


have  already  appeared,  and  tbnlof  Oxfbnt« 
shire  by  Mr.  Y-iung,  and  of  Bedfordabim 
by  Mr.  Bachelor,  are  ready  to  be  put  to 
press.  New  KdiUtait  of  Lauoasbirt,  Staf¬ 
fordshire  and  lancolnshire,  are  also  ia  fikT* 
waiducss.  'rhe  Sur>*ey  of  Invernesshtra,  by 
Dr.  Robertson  of  Callander,  has  been  de^. 
layed  a  few  weeks,  owing  to  the  preperatkMi 
of  a  new  Map,  which  is  to  delineau  ibo 
situation  of  the  different  »r>ils,  and  the  liiiee 
of  roads,  as  ordererl  by  ParliamcBt.  The 
work  itself  ilsilf  will  al»o  contain  a  topogra¬ 
phical  description  of  the  ditftTent  districts, 
specifying  not  only  the  lut-ans  of  roltivating 
the  Soil,  but  the  pro|>riety  of  establishing 
villages  for  inipioving  the  fisheries  and  the 
woollen  inainirai*tnn‘S,  as  a  great  fund  of 
subsistence,  emplu>inent  and  W(>alth  to  the 
|>et>ple,  which  may  rffictually  pn  venl  emi¬ 
gration  ;  with  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr. 
Dempst  r  of  Dumchnn,  on  that  desolMtiug 
evil;  and  an  .^piteiidix,  containing  Dlrec- 
(ions  for  the  cult ivat.on  of  Pt'st  Moss,  by 
Sir  JohnSinclaii  ;  I>‘tt(  rs  on  the  compara- 
rative  value  of  different  firei  ds  «»1  Sheep,  and 
a  short  Account  of  the  British  and  Eoclesi- 
astk'al  .Antiquities  of  ihi*  Country. 

Mr.  Ru'.iert  Baekwell,{if  WakfdkdJ,  has 
pre  pared  tor  the  pres-*,  a  work  on  a  subjrct  of 
ronsiderehle  im|M>rtunc(:  to  W'tiollen  Manu- 
faetnrers,  and  Wool- growers.  Its  chief  ob- 
ji-et  IS  to  dcmoiist  ate  the  |M)ssibility  of  im¬ 
proving  the  i|U  ility,  and  increasing  the  va¬ 
lue  of  Clothing  Wool,  by  means  the  most 
simple  and  ea<y,  but  which  have  hithetlo 
been  neglect t>d,  from  an  igiioiauce  of  thir 
veal  structure  and  nature  of  Wool,  an<l  of 
the  idfix'ts  wh  I'ii  dillVrciicc  of  soil  and  cli- 
iT'ate  proiluee  on  the  growing  tleccc. 


Art.  XXXI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


blUCR.VPilV. 

Memoirs  of  Marinontcl.  Written  by  him¬ 
self  ;  including  anecdotes  of  the  principal 
f'haractcrs  of  th'*  eighteenth  century.  A  new 
tian>1ation,  with  notes  and  illustrations.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Swi.ss  t.migraots,  4  \ol. 
I2rno.  ll.  Is. 

q'he  Nava!  Ili-roifS  of  Great- Britain  j  or. 
Accounts  of  the  I.ives  and  Actions  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Admirals  .-ind  Ct'inmamlers  who 
have  contribut‘Mi  to  confer  on  Gn-at-Britaiu 
the  I'lnpire  of  the  ocean,  from  Sir  Francis 
Drake, t.o  Lord  Nelson.  By  4Villi.iin  Burney, 
A.  M. Master  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  (los- 
port,  4tc.  euibellished  witlv  twcuty-fuur 
portraits  and  six  charts,  7s.6d.  bound. (A  low 


copies  tak*non  fine  paper.  Ids.  6J.  eVgant- 
ly  hound  ) 

Memoii-s  of  Josias  Rogers, K.sq  Commander 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Quelv-c.  By  the  laic 
William  Gilpin,  .A.  .M.  Prelvendary  of  5ta- 
lisluiry,  and  ViCar  of  BoMre,  in  New  Forest. 
Publislii*d  by  his  Trustt-es  for  the  benrfit  of 
his  school  at  BoMic. 

.An  F.ss  iy  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Booth,  late  pastiw  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Little  Pre«rot  .street,  Goodman’s- 
Fi«-I<ls.  By  W.  Jones,  8vo,  As 

PiiMlc  f^pirit  illustrutnl,  in  the  Life  aiwi 
Designs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bny,  D.  D. 
fornierlv  minister  of  St.  Botol]>h,  without 
Aldgate,  Loudon.  To  which  arc  added,  the 
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Designs  tw!  ^rocfed  ng*  of  thof**  who  now  of  the  Siege  and  Surrender  of  Copenhagen 
fomt  the  Society  which  he  natitutid,  and  its  Capitulat  on,  and  erery  written  documc^ 
othtr  illu»trat’:ona> '2d  ediiion  revised*  49.  attach*  d  tu  the  subject,  with  correct  co- 
Mem*  >ir^  ^  the  Kct.  John  Newton.  By  loon d  Mapa  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  and 
R  chard  Cecil,  A.  M.  9d  ed  tioo,  4s.  the  So«ind  ;  interspeised  with  considerable 

MtmoirH  of  Wifberforce  Smytt*,  a  pro-  historical  Anecdotes.  By  an  Officer  on  the 
nising  youth,  with  an  account  of  his  early  spot,  in  the  British  service. 


pVty,  and  happy  death  ;  dtdicated  by  per* 
miss  on  to  Mis.  Wdbct  force.  By  Mr. 
Campbell. 

CHSONOtOOY. 

British  Chronolocy  ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of 
Monarchs,  fn)m  the  nv^sonof  Julius  Caesar 
to  thc;  conqui*8t  of  'William  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  To  which  art  added.  Chronologi¬ 
cal  Tables  of  English  Instory,  from  the  con¬ 
quest  to  the  present  reivn:  ea'euinted  to 
^ord  a  sifttance  to  young  siudt‘nt»  of  either 
sex,  who  are  desirous  of  attaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  annals  of  their  country.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Wliittaker,  A.  M.  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Southampton, 
Is.  6d.  bound. 

CLASSICAL  LITEIATCRE. 

Emendationesinquosdam  Scriptores  Orse- 
cos  e  coqjectura  Joannis  Seager,  A.  B.  5s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Hogarth's  Works,  No.  X.  4to.  lOs.  (kl. 
royal  paper,  11  Is. 

Engravings,  with  a  descriptive  Account  in 
Enclish  and  French  of  Egypt  an  Monuments 
in  the  British  Museum.  No.  V.  11.  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  New  Map  of  South  America,  upon  a 
fargci  scale,  the  tirst  wherein  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  td  the  Brazils  has  been  described  ; 
drawn  from  Portuguese  and  Spanish  original 
MSS.  By  the  late  learned  and  eminent  geo¬ 
grapher,  Louis  Stanislas  l)’Arcy  Delaro- 
chette.  Printed  on  eight  sheets  of  double 
Elephant  paper,  31.  I3s.  6d. 

A  series  of  Charts  of  the  Coasts  and  Har¬ 
bours  ot  South  America  ;  reprinted  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  surveys  of  those 
Coasts.  In  Nine  Sheetsj  31.  15s. 

The  First  Volume  *if  a  Complete  SyisleMn 
of  Get»graphy,  amdeut  and  nuKleni  ;  with 
many  large  sheet  Maps,  eh  gantly  eusra\e<l 
by  Arrowsmith,  (and  which  will  form  a  se¬ 
parate  Atlas)  to  be  ctimpleted  in  Six  large 
quarto  volumes.  By  Jaine<  Plavair,  I>.  D. 
Principal  of  the  Cnited  College  of  St.  Andrew  , 
4bC.  4to.  21.  2i. 

HISTORY. 

\  correct  and  well  authenticated  Account 


A  stereotype  Edition,  on  fine  wove  paper, 
with  32  Heads,  by  Bewick,  of  an  Abridge- 
m*-nt  of  the  History  of  England,  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  P2mo.  3s.  fid.  bound. 

avRisravDENCE. 

A  Summary  Treatise  of  Pleading,  gvo. 

4s.  fid. 

The  Trial  of  Lieutenant-General  White- 
locke.  By  Blanchard  and  Ramsay,  Sto. 
18<:. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Purulent  OphthaImy,> 
which  has  lately  be«'n  epidemical  in  this 
Couatrj’.  By  James  Ware,  surgerm,  F.R.S. 
The  Vaccine  Phantasmagoria,  2s. 

The  Vaccine  Scourge,  No.  I.  Is.  to  be  \ 
continued  as  occasion  may  require. 

A  Tn  atise  on  the  Anatomy,  Pathology, 
and  Surgical  treatment  of  Aneurism,  with 
engravings.  By  A monio Scarpa,  profeasor 
of  Anatomy  and  practical  Surgery  m  the 
IJn  verrty  of  Pa\ia,  &c.  Translated  from  \ 
the  Italian,  with  notes.  By  John  Henry 
Wiahait,  Fellow  of  the  Roy.*!!  Cdlege  of 
Surgeons,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Chirurgical  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 
gvo.  15s. 

Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Eye.  By  James  Wardrop,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Col’ege  ot’  Surgeons,  *>f  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societ-es, 
and  om-of  the  Surgeons  of  the  puhl  c  Dis¬ 
pensary  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  by 
Plates,  royal  8 vo.  11.4s. 

MISCFLI  ANihS. 

The  Madras  School ;  or,  Elements  of 
Tuition;  comprising  tht*  analysis  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  Eldiicat'on,  with  its  facts, 
proofs,  and  illMstrat  ons  A  Sermon  on  the 
appropriate  e«liication  of  the  Poor;  the 
Plan  of  a  national  institution  for  the  ('h’ddren 
of  the  Poor,  and  a  spec’men  of  the  religious 
Instructions  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 
Bv  tl’C  V.  Dr.  Kdl,  K'Ctor  of  Swaiiage, 
Londo*).  6'0.  lOs.  fid. 

'I’he  Cutter ;  In  E'ive  Lectures  upon  the 
art  and  practice  of  rutting.  lUu-itrated 
with  colon* ed  plates,  designed  and  etched  by 
J.  A.  Atkinson,  Esq.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Works  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq 
now  first  collected  under  his  own  review  an. 
correctioiv  8  vols.  with  a  portrait,  31.  3s.d 
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The  Doctrine  of  Iniirest  tnd  Annu.tien,  extra  fine  royal  8ro.  5t.— fine  domy  8to. 
aoalyiieaUy  tnveatigatH  and  *;\plBin<>(l ;  to-  3s.— in  eii'ir  demy,  ♦  Not. 9t.— pocket  odi- 
get her  With  se%’eraj  u«ef.il  Pab.es  c-onnccied  tioii,  5  partt,  6a.— miniature  ediuoo,  6  Not* 
with  the  subje  ct:  By  Ftancia  Raily,  of  the  3i. 

Stock  Eachaii;!^,  4to.  The  Fa:i  of  fimbria ;  a  Poem.  By  Jo- 

Brief  Coa>i<ierat  out  on  the  Teat  Laws  teph  CoUU»9  eois  tin.  Seo.  lit. 
ill  a  letter  to  the  Bight  ii  o.  Lnd  V  M'ount  Purttiiii  of  Africulture  ^  a  tatirical  Po- 
Milton.  By  a  B<ncticei  Ckrgyman  oi  the  c  m,  in  thrre  cantut,  with  nottt.  The  Pint 
establithed  Churrh,  and  a  Yorkt'iire  Free-  Canto,  Sa  6d* 

holder,  the  toroud  edition,  with  a  po^-Uenpi  Too  Cabinet  of  Poetry;  conta'niiia  all 
contaioiof  a<iditional  ob>erxations,  and  a  the  beat  etitin*  pi«*cet  of  the  worka  of  tho 
reply  to  obiertions.  Is.  BriithPoHt,  from  .Mt.ton  to  Beattie;  to* 

The  N*-w  Cyclopeilia  ;  or,  Univenal  Die-  left  d  by  S.  J.  Pratt,  Esq.  with  portraitvby 
tioiiary  of  Artt,  Sc.encet,  and  Uterahire.  Mian  Watson,  t>  volt.  31. 

By  Abraham  Reet,  D.  D.  P.  R.  S.  Part  Poetiea*  Ta let,  founded  oo  fact  By  NT* 
XIX.  IBs.  Savory,  Wmo.  is. 

The  British  F.nryclopedu.  or  Dictionary  The  Cruite ;  a  |ioetiea)  aketch  of  naval 
of  Arts ‘and  Science  s.  By  Williain  Nichol-  life  and  s  rvre,  at  the  pitaent  niuui«-nt» 
>on,  part  IV.  UK.  61.  includ  ng  reniinionts,  political  and  rrligU 

Anniversary  Orations,  delivered  March  ons,  reljting  then  to  :  also  red<  ettona,  and 
8Lh,  180B,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  a  f«  w  ide-is  of  impro\*eineiit :  in  eight  can* 
London,  on  the  general  stnicturc  and  phy  tos,  wi*h  no'C',  n  lex,  &o.  By  a  Naval  Of* 
aiology  of  plants,  compared  with  tliftsu  of  ticer,  bvo.  UK  od. 
aiiitnais  the  mutual  cunvcrtibiiity  of  roLiricat.  vcokomy. 

their  organic  elements  ;  publisited  at  the  An  Knnu.ry  'nto  the  llismry  of  Tithe^ 
unaniinons  r<H)\iest  of  the  society.  By  Joiia  its  intincoci' on  th  *  agriculture,  population^ 
Mason  Ciod,  F.  R.  S.  senior  Secretary  to  and  morals  oi  IreUnd  ;  with  a  plan  for  mo* 
the  Mc'l-.ca I  Society,  8vo.  d  fyingth.it  systt  m,  and  providing  an  ade* 

A  lA*ttcr  to  the  PrirK'e  of  Wnhw,  with  a  qmite  m.iiiiteiiaiic  *  for  the  Catholic  and 
aketch  «>♦  the  prospect  before  him  ;  to  which  Presbyterian  Orgy,  4s- 
arc  addiil,  an  Appmidix  and  Notes.  By  On  t hi*  Necessity  of  .n  more  F.ffectnal  Byt* 
W.  A.  Miles,  Esq.  65.  tern  of  National  Ih'fcnce,  and  the  Means  of 

.\dvice  triuii  a  Lady  tocher  Granddaugh-  establishing  the  pcriiiaiient  Security  of  the 
tivs,  in  a  scries  of  familiar  essays  on  various  Kingdom.  By  the  l^rl  of  Selkirk,  8vo. 
subiects,  8vo.  7s.  2s.  6d. 

K>says  and  Talcs,  moral,  literary,  and  An  imineiliate  and  Kffcctual  Mode  of  rais* 
philosophical.  By  M.  Engel,  author  of  ing  the  Rental  of  the  Landed  Property  of 
Essays  on  Dramatic  Gesture,  Ac.  embellish-  England  ;  and  rendering  Qreat-Hritain  iu- 
♦*d  with  a  front.spicee,  l‘2ino.  6s.  dependent  of  other  Nations,  for  a  supply  of 

The  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  I.ast  Letter  on  Bread  Corn.  With  an  appemlix,  rontain- 
tl»e  subject  of  tlie  Cathol  cs,  to  my  brother  ing  hint*  to  roininer(.dal  capitalists,  and  to 
Abraham,  who  I  vev  in  the  country.  By  the  tenantiy  of  Scotland.  By  a  Scotch 
Peter  PIvmley,  Esq.  2s.  6d.  Farmer,  no*  farming  in  M.ddlescx.  8vo.  4s. 

Nine  Days  Sleep — Nine  Days  Wonder : —  A  Short  Appiiil  to  the  IjtndiMl  Interest  of 
the  n  iiiarkable  sleep,  extr.'iordiiury  dream,  this  Country,  lir*t  p«  rmun«  iit  advantago 
and  important  politKMl  discovery  of  Sarah  should  he  bartered  for  present  gain,  8vo.  2s. 
Smith,  the  Sussex  sleeping  Sylvana,  2s.  roi.iTic*. 

rhe  Minor’s  Library,  vol.  I  Containing  RemarkH  on  the  Pro)K>salc  made  to 
the  history  of  Falwin  Mandeville,  or  the  Or-  Greal-Britain,  for  opening  Ncg.*ciat:ons  for 
phan.  By  Mrs.  Pilkingtou.  Peace,  In  the  year  1807.  B> ’William  Ros- 

Five  liTttcrs,  writt*  n  by  the  late  Empress  coe,  Esq.  Ss.  6d. 

Mara  Thensa  to  her  Daughter,  the  late  un-  A  Letter  to  W.lliam  Roacoe,  E»q.  con- 
fortunate  Queen  of  France,  on  the  very  de-  Uiniiig  Strictur.a  on  his  late  puhlieation,  ni- 
lieate  and  intcres’Jng  subject  of  exc  ting  and  tilled  “  Cousiih-ration*  •m  the  Causes,  kc. 
fixing  the  warmth  of  passion  in  Husband.*,  of  the  present  W  ar,”  2h  6d. 
and  thereby  securing  their  conjugal  fidelity,  A  Review  of  .Mr.  Roseoe’t  **  Cmsidera- 
12mo.  5s.  pf«?»cnt 

A  Brief  Apology  for  the  Quakers.  In-  War,”  3s. 
scribed  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  Is.  Ad  litional  Ol>*ervatiotif  on  the  Amercan 

POETRY  TrMty,  with  Remarks  011  .Mr.  Baring’s 

The  Poets:  Taylor’s  edition,  Part  U  —  Pamphlet,  !>.  ing  a  e  mtiiiuation  ofthe  U»t, 
Conuiining  the  Odvsscy,  and  the  Batracho-  ter*  of  Deciiis,  By  Thomas  P«rtgria« 
m>’omachU,  with  a  fine  bust  of  Homer,  Courtenay.  Eiq.  5s. 
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. TBBOLOCY. 

Tbc  IroporUace  of  the  Sabbath  {  a  Ser¬ 
mon,  preached  before  the  Maf^istrates  of 
Hull,  on  occasion  of  the  present  Mayor’s  rn- 
trance  upoti  his  office:  to  wbidt  are  ackled, 
two  appeotliccs — 1.  On  Societies  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice ;  2.  On  Sunday  Evening 
la*cturea.  By  John  Scott,  M.  A.  Hull.  Se¬ 
cond  edition.  Is.  &<1. ;  or,  15s.  perdoaen, — 
interior  form,  10s.  per  dozen.  (Sea  EckiC. 
Rev.  Jan.  180S,  p.  89.)— The  hrst  Appen¬ 
dix  Separate,  lid.  or  2s.  per  dozen.  * 

Dr,  f*rid<*aux’s  OhI  and  New  Testament,’ 
epnnecled  in  the  History  of  the  Jews  und 
oeizhlrotiring  Nations ;  a  new  edition,  witli 
4  full  Life  of  the  Author,  not  l)efore  preflYed 
to  any  edition  ;  new  ma|>s,  &cc.  4  voU,  8vo. 
II.  boards. 

Dr.  ShuclUord’s  Sacrcrl  and  Piophaue 
History  of  the  World  connected  with  the 
Creation  and.  Fall  of  Man.  (Printed  uni¬ 
formly  wth  Dr.  Prideaux’s Connection,)  re¬ 
vised,  corrected,  and  the  language  iuipruv- 
ed  throughout.  By  the  Rev.  James  Creigh¬ 
ton,  A.  B.  With  a  few  notes,  and  the  anci¬ 
ent  alphabets  and  inscriptions.  By  Adam 
Clarke,  LL.  D.  Including  Bishop  Clayton's 
strictures  on  Ibe  work,  and  with  a  new*  set  of 
Maps,  4  vols  8vo.  lU  igs.  boards. 

l>r.  Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  lOth 
edition,  with  his  Iji'tter.to  a  Deist,  and  tine 
poi trait,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Baxter’s  Reformed  Pastor,  abridged  and 
improved.  By  Samuel  Palmer,  2»l  etlitioii, 
revised  and  corrected,  &e.  1  vid.  1  itiiu. 

Dr.  Ihdd’s  Comfort  for  the  .\lltict(d,  un¬ 
der  every  Distress,  a  new  edition,  being  the 
5th,  l‘2ino.  4s. 

Zeal  without  Innovation  ;  or  the  present 
State  of  Religion  amt  Muruls  eonsidereil ; 
with  a  V  ew  to  the  dispositions  and  inanuers 
retpiire<l  for  its  improvement ;  to  which  is 
subjoined,  au  Addrc'^s  to  young  Clercy- 
iiu'ii,  intend<‘d  to  guard  them  against  some 
pr<  valent  errors,  8va  'Is.  6<l. 

.No.  XIX.  of  the  Transactions  t)f  tlic  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  with  a/<ic  simiie  of  Pomare’s. 
Letter,  b\o.  U. 


A  complete  Set  of  Spelling  and  Reidmg 
Lessons,  adapted  to  Dr.  Bell’s  Wan  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  6s.  6d. 

The  Great  Importance  of  Peace  and  Pros¬ 
perity  to  Christian  Societies ;  a  sermon  at 
Greenwich  Tabernacle:  with  an  appendht. 
By  J.Townsend,  'Is.  bd. 

The  la^Knrtance  of  Personal  Roiigton :  a 
Fast  Sermon.  '  By  J.  Cobbin,  15s.  « 

A  biiuier  Saved  i  >  an  authentic  narrative 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  Mr.  O.  Foxwelli 
12mok  2s.  6d.  *  '  . 

Sennon-s,  by  the  late  Rev.  D.  Black,  one 
oft  lie  Miiiijitersof  Edtiibargb,  Sro. 

Ap[>eiKiix  to  Remarks  on  a  recent  Hypo- 
tlresis,  respecting  the  origin  of  moral  evil  ; 
occamoned  by  the. reply  of  M.  Gilbert.  By 
W.  .Bennett.  8to.  1  s. 

MiiiccIlaiK  obs  Works  of  Robert  Robiniren, 
late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  wMth  a  tine  {Kirtruit,and  memoirs  of 
his  life  and  writingK.  By  B.  Flower,  d^my 
8vo.  4  vols.  11.  12s.  superAnc  royal  hot- 
pressed,  21. 

A  Course  of  lx.’Ctu res  on  the  fundament.v! 
and  most  es.seiitini  D<»ctrinefi  and  Subjects  of 
Caristianity.  By  the  Bcv.  J.  Proud,  4s. 

Strictures  on  Suhjetrts  ch.efly  relating  to 
the  established  Keligibn  and  the  Clergy.  By 
tlic  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  3s.  6d. 

The  Right  and  Duty  of  a  faithful  and  fear¬ 
less  Examination  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a 
farewell  sermon,  preached  at  Hull.  By 
James  Lyons,  Is.  ml. 

VOYAGES  A  HD  TRAVELS. 

A  General  Collectiuii  of  Voyages  anti  Tra¬ 
vels.  By  John  Piukerton,  •"Part  111.  lito. 
UK.  6d. 

'I'ravelk  in  Asia  nitd  Africa'i  includin.g  .x 
journey  from  Scanderoon  to 'Aleppo,  and 
over  the  Des.art  to  Bagdad  and  Rassora  ;  A 
Voyage  from  Bassom  to' Bombay,  and  along 
the  Western  Coa^t  of  India  :  A  Voyaec  from 
Bombay  to  Mocha  and  Suez  in  the  Red  S<*n, 
auti  a  Journey  from  Suez  to  Cairo  and  Ko- 
selta,  in  Egypt.  By  the  late  Ahi'sham 
Parsons,  Ksep  Coii.sul  and  I'uctor  Marine  at 
ScaiKleiuon,  4to.  11.  5s. 


•  CORHFSPO.NDENCi:. 


In  answer  to  the  Complaint  of  some  most  respectable  friends,  that  we  have  lately  deviated 
iromonr  ple<lged  neu’vality  with  rv\4ard  fC  po!:jts  of  minor  impoiiancc  on  which  sincere 
<'hrisli.»ns  untorluna'^y  dilTcr.  wf  heg  Irtivc  to  observe,  that  such  apparent  deviation 
has  been  x>holly  nnint*  ivicnal.  The  tundament.nl  principles  of  the  Eclectic  Review 
remain  unaltered  and  en.dte.ann  ;  an  !  its  e<  n<  ml  teiiffr,  wc  tire  persnadird,  will  ii« - 
inon'trau  «Air  hab.iual  wivh  to  tn.*  ut  i  n  tin-in  Mivifdate.  So  far  is  it  from  being  genereJIy 
supposed  nmavourable  to  that  l.ar^e  pi Mp,.rl  oa  of  the  ('lirist.an  w^ald  with  which  our 
rstet  in  d  rom  >i>tr.;nts  ai f  ('onneeted,  tlint  wc  liavo  reccivt  d,  within  these  few  days,  a 
coinplaii't  that  it  is  rc.  w/y  /.  /Aeo'  riterttt !  F.iithfally  as  wi*  rhall  enJeavour  to 

prtser  -’C  a  spirit  of  nnpani  ihty  in  tlu*  inan.i  M-tm  nt  of  the  w.»rk,  it  is  ( vi.Ient  that  wc  must 
be  under  the  occasional  neCuAsity  ot  re’yiiig  on  a  fp  r.t  'T u.iielonr  in  its  T«..»dors. 


